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It  is  the  privilege  of  few  generations  to 
assist  at  so  grand  a  spectacle  as  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  a  people  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
state  in  the  old  corainonwealth  of  nations. 
Such  events  happen  rarely ;  and  still  more 
rarely  are  they  foreseen  or  deliberately 
contrived  beforehand.  They  are  schemed 
for  by  statesmen  through  long  years  of 
anxious  vigilance  and  thought ;  they  are 
fought  for  by  patriots  through  long  years 
of  defeat,  discomfiture,  and  despair  ;  they 
are  suffered  for  by  captives  m  squalid 
dungeons;  they  are  sighed  for  by  exiles 
ill  foreign  garrets ;  they  form  the  dream 
and  the  prophecy  of  poets,  lint  time 
glides  on,  and  brings  no  apparent  approach 
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to  the  desiderated  end ;  wars  pass  over 
the  land,  and  seem  to  rivet  still  faster  the 
chains  of  the  oppressed ;  insurrections 
serve  but  to  decimate  the  noblest  votaries 
of  the  cause ;  revolutions  give  only  bewil¬ 
dering  gleams  and  intoxicating  draughts 
of  freedom,  and  servitude  settles  down 
again  with  a  gloomier  darkness  than  be¬ 
fore  ; — till  a  sort  of  sick  hopelessness  takes 
))Ossession  even  of  the  most  sanguine  and 
most  daring  spirits.  Then,  perhaps,  comes 
a  combination  which  no  one  could  have 
.anticipated  or  effected :  events  which 
would  have  been  powerless  if  single,  be¬ 
come  omnipotent  when  simultaneous  and 
united ;  the  ambition  of  one  man,  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  another,  the  demented  obstinacy 
of  a  third,  the  heroic  devotion  of  a  fourth, 
the  opportune  advent  of  the  needed  states- 
m.an,  the  opportune  removal  of  the  insu¬ 
perable  obstacle,  join  to  bring  about  the 
10 
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moment  so  long  wailed  for  in  vain,  when 
the  pictured  consummation  becomes  a 
possible  achievement,  and  “  the  desire  of 
nations”  is  realized  at  last.  The  noblest 
and  wisest  of  Italian  patriots,  Daniel 
Manin,  not  long  before  his  death,  express¬ 
ed  his  conviction  that  another  thirty  years 
must  pass  before  Italy  could  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  united,  and  that  the  best 
course  for  all  friends  to  that  great  object 
would  be  to  give  up  all  early  hopes  and 
premature  attempts,  and  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  of  training  the  young 
generation  for  the  task  which  would  de¬ 
volve  upon  it.  Sc.arcely  more  than  three 
years  have  passed  away  since  Manin  was 
laid  in  his  grave  in  a  foreign  land ;  and 
the  object  for  which  he  lived  and  died  is 
an  actual  and  accomplished,  if  not  yet 
wholly  a  completed.,  fact. 

We  have  no  intention  of  dragging  our  ' 
readers  through  thorny  and  profitless  dis¬ 
cussions  as  to  the  purity  of  the  agencies  I 
and  the  merits  of  the  agents  by  which  this 
great  result  has  been  brought  about.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  fact — not  with  its 
genesis.  Whether  the  war  between  France 
and  Austria  was  unjust  or  unavoidable ; 
which  party  prepared,  and  which  began, 
the  conflict ;  whether  Louis  Napoleon  ori¬ 
ginally  designed,  and  whether  he  now 
relishes,  that  creation  of  a  Kingdom  of 
United  Italy,  of  which  he  was  the  un¬ 
doubted  instrument ;  whether  the  citizens 
of  the  new  state  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
him  for  their  em.ancipation  and  reunion, 
or  to  Providence  for  having  overruled  his 
pur|)oses;  whether  the  cession  of  S.avoy 
and  Nice  was  a  moderate  and  necessary, 
or  a  questionable  and  a  needless,  price ; 
how  far  the  duplicity  and  misstatements 
which  undeniably  discredited  that  transjrc- 
tion,  exceeded  the  recognized  limits  of 
diplomatic  mystification ;  whether  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel  and  Count  Cavour  have 
throughout  been  actuated  by  genuine  pa¬ 
triotism  or  by  dynastic  ambition ;  whether 
the  inva.sion  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman 
territories  by  the  Sardinian  army,  which 
was  unquestionably  a  violation  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  was  a  violation  of  international 
morality  as  well ;  or  whether  the  king  of 
Italy,  in  taking  that  decided  step,  did  not 
obey  more  sacred  obligations  than  those 
which  he  transgressed ;  and,  finally,  what 
share  in  the  magnificent  success  of  the 
joint  achievement  the  judgment  of  history 
will  assign  to  the  sagacious  and  compro¬ 
mising  statesmanship  of  Cavour,  and  what 
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to  the  lofty  and  single  souled  enthusiasm 
of  Garibaldi — these  are  now  purely  specu¬ 
lative  questions,  upon  which  we  do  not 
care  to  enter.  We  have  a  practical  aim 
in  view,  and  have  to  deal  rather  with  the 
present  and  the  fiiture  than  with  the  past. 
We  shall  assume  the  consolidation  of  the 
various  stales  of  the  Italian  peninsula  into^ 
one  homogeneous  kingdom  as  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli,  for  the  purpose  of  our  present  ar¬ 
gument.  It  is  as  yet  imperfect,  indeed, 
but  it  may  be  considered  settled.  Its 
completion,  too,  we  may  assume  as  cer- 
tahi,  though  the  time  and  the  mode  are 
as  yet  buried  in  obscuiity. 

Two  points — and  these  the  only  vit.ally 
important  ones — we  hold  to  be  irrevoca¬ 
bly  determined,  partly  by  diplomatic  con¬ 
sent,  partly  by  “  the  inexorable  logic  of 
facts” — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  im¬ 
perial  vocabulary.  First,  it  is  determined 
that  (apart  from  the  utterly  anomalous 
and  of  necessity  temporary  occupation  of 
j  Rome  by  a  French  garrison)  there  is  to  be 
j  no  intervention  beyond  the  Alps.  England 
;  has  urged  this  in  the  most  |)ertinacious 
j  manner,  and  on  the  strongest  grounds  of 
I  principle.  Sardinia  has  pleaded  for  it ; 

I  France  professes  to  consent  to  it ;  Austria 
has  promised  it.  “  The  Italians” — and  it 
I  is  important  to  notice  how  much  meaning 
I  and  how  many  consequences  are  implied 
i  in  this  expression  when  employed,  as  it 
'  has  been,  in  diplomatic  dispatches  and 
I  imperial  jwoclamations — the  Italians  are 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  their  own  affairs 
and  to  decide  their  own  future,  undisturl)- 
!  ed  by  any  foreign  interference.  That  is — 

I  the  citizens  of  the  several  states  into 
I  which  Italy  has  hitherto  been  divided,  are 
I  at  liberty  to  discard  their  former  govern- 
I  ments,  and  to  select  new  sovereigns  and 
new  forms  of  polity  according  to  their 
'  own  judgment  ;  and  to  do  this,  if  need  be, 
by  mutual  assistance  and  after  mutual  con- 
!  sultation.  They  have  been,  tacitly  and 
1  by  implication  at  least,  recognized  as  one 
1  jK'ople,  free  to  combine  if  it  so  ph  ase  them 
!  into  one  nation.  And,  secondly,  they 
I  have  chosen  thus  to  exercise  the  right 
J  conceded  them.  With  a  unanimity  the 
more  remarkable  because  it  has  manitested 
'  itself  alike  in  every  coiner  of  the  peninsula 
.and  in  every  rank  of  the  community,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  expressed  itself  sometimes  in 
spite  of  the  jiriests,  sometimes  even  by 
the  priests,  they  have  determined  on  un¬ 
conditional  union,  and  have  elected  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  their  common  king.  Of  all 
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the  provinces  of  Italy  now  owning  allegi¬ 
ance  to  him,  Loinhardy  alone  fell  to  him 
by  the  fortmie  of  war,  and  Lombardy 
made  haste  to  ratify  this  result  by  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  expression  of  the  popular  will. 
For  the  decisions  of  universal  suffrage,  to 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  for  democrats 
and  des])ots  to  pay  equal  homage,  we  can 
never  affect  to  feel  submission  or  respect ; 
but  this  was  an  instance  in  which,  what¬ 
ever  had  been  the  voting  frauchise,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same — in 
w  hich  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
j)le  and  those  of  the  elite  of  the  people 
differed  not  at  all  in  their  direction,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  their  intensity.  It  is 
settled,  then,  we  hope,  that  the  Italians 
are  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and  that,  as 
the  inevit.ablc  result,  Italy  is  to  be  no 
longer  “  a  geographical  expression,”  but 
a  united  nation  and  a  European  power. 

Even  while  writing  this  sentence,  how¬ 
ever,  the  very  expression  reminds  us  of 
the  limits  and  exceptions  within  which 
only  it  is  true.  Two  of  the  most  charac- 
teristie  provinces  of  the  I’cninsula,  Ven¬ 
ice,  with  its  unique  city  and  its  impressive 
story  ;  and  Home,  with  its  imperial  asso¬ 
ciations  .and  its  venerable  monuments — 
are  as  yet  unincluded  in  the  fusion.  The 
subject  is  difficult  and  p.ainful,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  it  by,  and  it  would  be 
worse  than  idle  to  attempt  to  blink  its 
perplexities.  The  practical  question  of 
the  hour  for  statesmen  and  men  of  action 
is,  however,  clear  and  simple  enough. 
Without  for  one  moment  itreteuding  to 
admit  that  the  new’  organization  of  Italy 
C!in  lie  regarded  as  complete,  or  the  work 
of  liberation  .and  amalgamation  as  fully 
achieved,  so  long  as  Venetia  groans  un¬ 
der  a  foreign  yoke  and  Home  languishes 
under  priestly  domination,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  but  the  most  ungovern.able 
fanaticism,  or  the  nashest  and  vainest  pol  j 
icy,  can  dream  of  attempting,  at  once 
ami  by  force,  to  incorporate  tliesc  unat¬ 
tached  portions  of  the  monarchy.  It  is 
about  equally  certain  that  a  premature 
and  violent  attempt  to  seize  them  must 
end  in  disastrous  failure,  .as  th.at  time  and 
mediation — p.atience  on  one  side,  prudence 
on  the  otl>er,  calmness  .and  policy  on  both 
— mu.st  insure  their  ultim.ate  annexation. 
Nothing  can  so  surely  delay  the  wished- 
for  consummation  as  an  endeavor  to  hur¬ 
ry  it  on  inteinperately — nothing  can  for¬ 
feit  the  ripening  prize,  except  the  passion 
which  would  snatch  it  too  fiercely  and 


I  too  soon.  We  understand  and  can  syin- 
})athize  to  its  very  depth  with  the  aggra¬ 
vated  suffering  W'hich  weighs  down  the 
enslaved  as  they  listen  to  the  rejoicings 
I  of  their  emancipated  brethren  around 
1  them ;  we  share  almost  more  vividly  in 
I  the  impatient  longing  which  those  who 
I  have  won  their  liberty  must  feel  to  coin- 
I  municatc  its  blessings  without  an  hour's 
I  delay  to  the  fellow  citizens  who  are  .still 
j  captive  and  opirrcsscd  ;  we  know,  too, 

I  how'  these  sentiments  may  be  ex.'usperated 
into  almost  intolerable  fury  when  the  for¬ 
eign  ruler — [tartly  out  of  revenge,  partly 
out  of  sinister  and  cruel  craft — ^ay  by 
day  hays  on  he.avier  burdens  and  infiicts 
severer  outrages,  in  the  hope  of  goading 
his  victims  into  premature  revolt,  liut 
j  w’e  say  deliberately,  in  no  cold  temjier 
I  and  in  no  Phari.saic  s[)irit,  that  a  peo[)Io 
who,  in  such  a  crisis  and  with  such  a 
I  pros[)ect,  can  not  control  these  bitter  emo- 
j  tions  ami  govern  these  generous  sympa- 
j  tides  and  bear  these  calculated  irritations, 

I  are  not  ripe  for  the  stern  requirements  of 
j  a  state  of  freedom,  and  have  yet  to  win 
j  their  spurs.  That  the  ultimate  absorp- 
j  tion  of  both  Koine  and  Venetia  into  tlie 
I  Italian  Kingdom  is  inevitable,  unle.s8  con- 
summati*  folly  mar  the  game,  we  think  is 
I  clear.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  state 
I  with  a  population  of  tw’cnty-four  millions, 

I  more  homogeneous  than  any  peo[)le  ex- 
I  cept  the  French  ;  with  an  extended  coast, 

I  a  ha|)[>y  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil  ;  full  of 
j  resources  both  material  and  moral ;  civi- 
I  lized,  intellectual,  and  industrious;  with 
healthy  finances,  and  an  array  carefully 
I  organized  and  [»atiently  and  scientifically 
pre[)ared  for  W’hatever  work  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  do,  with  the  clear  con¬ 
sciousness  that  that  w’ork  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  be  hard  and  [lerilous ;  and  .above 
all  filled  with  citizens  rich  .and  prosperous 
because  commercial  and  free,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  constitution  moderate  and  wise, 
show  ing,  at  once,  what  marvels  liberty 
can  achieve,  and  what  dceji  attachment  it 
can  aspire  ;  let  us  picture  all  this  existing 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  not  .os  a  sudden 
creation,  not  merely  .os  a  meteor  of  a  few 
months,  so  that  m.alignant  enemies  or  des¬ 
ponding  friends  might  represent  it  as  a 
passing  revolutionary  [ihasc,  and  predict 
its  speedy  downfall — but  for  some  years 
of  progressive,  tenacious,  unfaltering  pros¬ 
perity  ;  and  then  fancy  two  provinces,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  such  a  state,  crushed 
under  an  alien  and  a  hated  domination. 
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bound  in  the  heaviest  and  rustiest  chaii  s 
of  despotism,  yet  inhabited  by  people  of 
the  same  race  as  the  surrounding  free 
land,  speaking  the  same  language,  aspir¬ 
ing  to  the  same  fate,  yearning  even  more  1 
for  union  than  for  liberation  ;  and  let  us  j 
ask  ourselves,  is  the  situation  one  which  is  I 
even  conceivable  as  permanent  ?  Is  the  j 
contrast  one  which  Europe — or  Nature —  ] 
001X0  by  possibility  long  endure  or  long  i 
maintain?  Would  it  be  practicable,  or  i 
would  it  be  worth  Avliile  for  despotism  to  I 
wage  so  unequal,  so  unnatural,  so  object-  j 
less  a  struggle  ?  | 

The  difficulty  about  Rome  and  the 
small  and  barren  slip  of  territory  towards  1 
the  Mediterranean,  is  complicated  by  the  j 
Papal  question.  We  shall  return  to  that  ' 
subject  by  and  by.  As  to  Venetia,  we 
think  the  matter  is  clearer,  if  not  easi¬ 
er,  although  fully  prepared  to  admit 
that  it  is  one  on  wdiich  op|)osing  inter¬ 
ests  and  different  starting-points  may  well 
lead  sincere  and  thoughtful  politicians 
to  antagonistic  conclusions.  Hut,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  views  suggested  by  the  picture 
we  have  just  drawn,  there  are  several 
other  weighty  considerations  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  ]>ossible 
for  Austria,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
retain  her  Italian  provinces  except  at  a 
cost  wholly  disproportioned  to  their  val-  j 
ue  ?  Lombardy,  up  to  the  IMincio,  is  al¬ 
ready  ceded,  and  can  not  be  recovered 
unless  under  the  contingency  of  an  entire 
change  of  policy  on  tlie  jiart  of  France, 
or  a  prem.ature  warlike  movement  on  the 
part  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  or  under  the 
combination  of  the  two  misfortunes.  ' 
Venice  proper,  or  Venetia,  became  Aus¬ 
trian  only  in  recent  years — almost  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  existing  generation,  first  by  ' 
the  gift  of  Napoleon  in  1798,  and  again  by 
the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1816.  It  is  a  ' 
case,  too,  in  which  there  can  V>e  no  com- : 
promise.  Seldom  in  jiolitical  history  has 
there  been  so  decided  an  instance  of  in¬ 
stinctive  and  ineradicable  antipathy  be- 
tw'een  the  governors  and  the  governed. 
A  separate  vice-royalty  under  an  Aus¬ 
trian  prince,  with  an  Italian  ministry 
.and  an  Italian  chamber,  or  any  other 
analogous  contrivances,  would  go  liter¬ 
ally  no  way  towards  meeting  the  difficul¬ 
ty.  We  doubt  whether  it  could  be 
accepted  even  as  a  provisional  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  we  are  sure  it  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  it.  Austria  could  not  govern 
Venice  mildly  and  constitutionally  if  she 


wished.  Wh.at  the  Veneti.ans  want  is  not 
i!Ood  government,  but  8elf-govi*rnnient. 
What  they  detest  is  not  so  much  opjires- 
sion  as  subjection ;  not  the  cruel  ruler, 
but  the  (German  ruler;  not  II  tyranno, 
but  II  Tedesco.  Light  taxation,  even- 
handed  justice,  a  free  press,  a  gentle  and 
equit.able  police,  are  simple  impossibilities 
to  Austria  as  far  as  the  Venetians  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  yet  the  lightest  taxation,  the 
justest  tribunals,  the  freest  press,  the 
mildest  police,  would  now  do  nothing  to¬ 
wards  reconciling  the  Venetians  to  the 
Austrian  yoke.  It  is  this  that  renders 
the  difliculty  so  insuperable,  the  “  situa¬ 
tion  ”  so  impossible,  and  all  jiroposals  of 
compromise  so  futile.  Reigning  among  a 
hostile  peojde,  Austria  must  reign  by  hos¬ 
tile  means.  As  long  as  Venice  is  retained 
by  her,  it  must  be  retained  by  force. 
She  must  drain  her  other  provinces  of 
men  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  and  she  must 
I  expend  its  revenues  in  supporting  and 
i  subsidizing  those  men.  How  long  can 
!  she  continue  to  do  this?  and  is  it  wise 
i  economy  to  do  it  at  all  ? 

It  is  becoming  pretty  clear  that  her 
I  power  of  retaining  Venice  and  keeping 
j  down  the  Veneti.ans  must  depend  almost 
i  entirely  on  the  success  of  her  conciliatory 
'  policy  with  Hungary.  We  are  among 
the  least  inclined  to  undervalue  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  or  the  singular  teeiacity  of 
Austrian  vitality.  We  believe  that  she 
will  alw’ays  be  difficult  to  beat,  impossible 
to  kill  ;  and  it  is  probable  th.at  for  years 
at  least,  if  not  for  ever,  she  will  be  more 
than  a  match  for  any  force,  moral  or  ma¬ 
terial,  that  unaided  Italy  can  bring  into 
the  field.  Hut  it  is  impo.ssibic  to  forget 
that  Hungary  is  the  largest  and  most  war¬ 
like  portion  of  the  Anslrian  Emjnre  ;  that 
the  Hungarian  troops  have  always  eonsti- 
tuted  the  flower  of  her  army  ;  that  a  sys- 
tem.atic  and  well-organized  insurrection  in 
Hungary  w'ould  paralyze  her  strength, 
and  that  the  contplete  and  final  severance 
of  Hungary  would  reduce  her  to  comj>ar- 
ative  impotence,  both  for  aggression  and 
for  European  influence.  It  seems  .all  but 
certain  that  she  will  not  be  able  thorough¬ 
ly  to  conciliate  .and  repossess  Hungary  by 
any  means  short  of  restoring  her  ancient 
constitution,  a  distinct  ministry,  atid  .an 
independent  diet.  Is  it  certain  that  such 
large  concessions,  even  if  the  hajipiest 
thing  for  Hung.ary,  would  be  the  wisest 
thing  for  Austria?  If  this  be  really  the 
price  at  which  alone  she  can  retain  her 
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fjrasp  upon  Venice  and  tlie  Quadrilateral, 
is  it  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  ? 

lint  is  it  at  ail  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  this  price  would  secure  the  endanger¬ 
ed  province  ?  With  a  ministry  and  a 
legislative  assembly  of  its  own,  llungary 
would  be  free  to  give  or  to  refuse  her 
aid,  to  sanction  or  to  veto  the  war  taxes 
and  war  levies,  to  assist  or  to  neutralize 
the  enterprises  of  the  imperial  cabinet. 
And  what  are  most  likely  to  be  her  feel 
ings  and  decisions  in  reference  to  the  Ve¬ 
netian  question?  We  know  that  her 
sentiments  in  reference  to  Italy  are  great¬ 
ly  changed  since  1848;  we  know  that  a 
revolution  in  llungary  WJis  planned  and 
arranged  between  Louis  Napoleon  and 
Kossuth,  in  conjunction  with  the  Italian 
war  of  independence,  and  would  have  bro¬ 
ken  out,  if  the  convention  at  Villafranca 
had  not  rendered  it  unnecessary  lor  the 
purpose  then  in  hand ;  we  know  that  the 
leaders  of  Hungarian  .and  of  It.alian  p.a- 
triots  have  been  in  frequent  and  close 
communication  ;  we  know  tliat  regiments 
of  Hungarian  refugees  were  embodied  by 
the  side  of  the  Piedmontese  army ;  and 
we  know  th.at  an  Hungarian  legion  formed 
a  portion  of  the  forces  with  which  Gari¬ 
baldi  overran  Sicily  and  Naples:  is  it  prob¬ 
able  that  Hungary  will  be  selfish  enough 
to  purchase  the  recovery  of  her  own  inde¬ 
pendence  by  engaging  to  annihilate  that  of 
Italy,  or  ungenerous  enough  to  allow  the 
enslavement  of  Venetia  .and  the  recon¬ 
quest  of  Lombardy  to  be  the  first  use  to 
which  her  new-born  power  of  free  volition 
shall  be  turned  ? 

Again,  we  hear  much  loose  declamation 
as  to  the  necessity  to  Austria  and  even  to 
Germany  of  the  lamous  “  Quadrilateral,” 
as  a  defensive  outwork  against  a  possible 
invasion  from  the  south.  But  is  this 
necessity  really  as  certain  and  as  impera¬ 
tive  as  Teutonic  alarmists  are  fain  to 
represent  it  ?  Germany,  as  (ivery  one 
knows  who  has  either  studied  the  map  or 
iourneyed  over  the  country,  is  already 
protected  against  attack  from  the  Italian 
side  by  a  range  of  the  most  diflicult  and 
formidable  mountains  that  ever  guarded 
any  laud ;  and  if  she  can  not  defend  such 
passes  as  those  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  no 
outlying  fortresses,  however  strong,  will 
avail  her  long.  We  have  no  intention, 
of  trenching  on  the  province  of  the 
strategists.  We  will  not  discuss  whether 
a  bro.ad  river  or  lolly  Alps  make  the  most 
desirable  frontier.  Wo  in.ay  concede  at 


once  that  a  scries  of  f(*ur  contiguous  and 
nearly  impregnable  strongholds  and  in¬ 
trenched  camps,  which  no  scientific  cap¬ 
tain  would  like  to  leave  in  his  rear,  must 
prove  a  formidable  imi>edimcut  to  the 
progress  of  an  invading  army.  But  this 
IS  not  the  question :  we  are  called  upon 
to  admit  that  such  a  combination  of  for¬ 
tresses  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  is 
necessary  to  render  Geriminy  secure 
against  an  invasion  from  the  south  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  make  such  an  admission. 
The  (Quadrilateral,  in  fact,  is  just  as 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  Germany  as 
the  possession  of  similar  fortific.ations  on 
the  borders  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  Aragon, 
and  Catalonia  would  be  to  that  of  France  : 
and  jjot  one  whit  more. 

It  may  i)erhaps  be  impossible  to  induce 
Austria  to  adopt  this  view,  or  to  estim.ate 
at  no  more  than  its  real  value  a  military 
]>osition  which  history  has  made  so  cele¬ 
brated,  and  which  used  to  be  so  enviable. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  considerations 
which  we  are  entitled  to  ask  her  to  weigh 
with  c.almness,  and  wdiich  appe.ar  to  us 
nearly  conclusive  against  the  wisdom  of 
her  attempted  retention  of  her  Italian 
provinces,  the  Quadrilateral  included. 
She  needs  them,  it  is  argued,  as  a  se 
curity  again.st  invasion  from  the  south 
What  alone  renders  this  invasion  prob¬ 
able  ?  Her  retention  of  those  depen¬ 
dencies.  What  would  reduce  the  chances 
of  such  invasion  to  the  most  remote, 
chimeric.al,  and  all  but  impo.ssible  con¬ 
tingency?  Her  frank  and  lull  surrender 
of  them — of  course,  Ibr  an  adeipiate  coin- 
jiensation — to  a  state  anxious  to  unite 
them  and  able  to  defend  them.  A  very 
few’  words  will  suffice  to  make  our  ar¬ 
gument  clear.  From  w  hom  does  Austria 
fear  attack  on  the  side  of  the  Khetian 
Ali)s?  From  France.  What,  and  what 
only,  renders  such  an  .attack  possible? 
Nothing  but  the  w  eakness  or  the  hostility 
of  Italy.  As  long  as  Italy  is  feeble  and 
divided,  she  will  continue  to  be,  as  she 
has  always  been,  the  favorite  field  of 
battle  between  the  two  great  Continental 
rivals.  As  long  as  she  is  powerless  to 
enforce  re.spect  to  her  neutrality,  Fiance 
will  be  sure  to  disregard  it  whenever 
her  military  exigencies  dictate  such  a 
course  ;  but  when  she  becomes  .as  strong 
.and  infiuential  as  the  events  of  this  year 
when  consummated  will  have  made  her, 
France  will  no  longer  be  able  to  as-sault 
Austria  through  her  territories  except 
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with  her  cordial  good  will.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Italy  will  insure  the  security 
of  Austria  on  her  southern  frontier ; 
unless,  indeed,  independent  Italy  he  hos 
tile  to  her  and  friendly  to  her  rival.  Hut 
what  rexson  has  Austria  to  anticij>ate 
such  hostility  ?  Italy,  subdivided  and 
opj)re8sed,  was  necessarily  the  dependent 
.ally  of  France  and  the  bitter  foe  of 
Austria,  because  only  through  the  aid  of 
the  former  could  she  hope  I'or  deliverance 
from  the  latter.  But  of  Italy  fused,  free, 
and  elevated  to  the  rank  and  means  of 
a  firstri-ate  Power,  the  interests,  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  the  fears  would  be  all  the  other 
way.  As  long  as  Austria  remains  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  retains  in  subjection  any 
portion  of  its  people,  Italy  is  of  necessity 
her  irreconcilable  and  ferocious  enemy. 
The  instant  she  lets  go  her  grasp  .and 
retires  beyond  the  Alps,  Italy  becomes 
her  best  bulwark  and  her  natural  ally. 
In  fact,  Austria  has  now  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  having  France  .and  Italy  against 
her  by  the  retention  of  Venetia,  or  pur¬ 
chasing  the  alliance  of  the  Peninsula  by 
its  surrender. 

This  seems  to  us  so  plain  that  we  won¬ 
der  far  more  at  German  statesmen  being 
blind  to  it  than  .at  French  statesmen  see¬ 
ing  it  clearly.  A  few  years  ago,  in  the 
repose  of  a  long  pe.acc  and  in  the  first  flush 
of  the  millennial  hopes  which  Free-trade 
doctrines  raised  in  sanguine  minds,  it 
would  have  sounded  like  a  barbarous 
anachronism  to  talk  of  natural  enemies 
and  natural  allies  in  the  simple  language 
of  our  .ancestors.  But  recent  events  have 
somewhat  revived  these  old  phrases,  and 
the  convictions  which  gave  rise  to  them  ; 
and  considering  the  matter  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  ancient  international  point  of  view ; 
it  is  assuredly  France  amt  not  Austria 
that  is  the  “  n.atural  ”  rival — not  to  use 
the  more  unpleasant  word— of  the  Itali.an 
kingdom.  Italy  and  Germany  need  have 
no  collision,  and  little  competition  :  Aus¬ 
tria  is  not  a  maritime  Power,  and  has  the 
smallest  possible  .amount  of  seacoast ;  the 
Adriatic  is  the  only  spot  in  wdiich  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  the  commerce  of  the  two  nations 
would  come  in  contact.  Their  tastes, 
their  habits,  their  objects,  lie  apart.  But 
France  and  Italy  would  have  innumera¬ 
ble  points  of  rivalry.  Their  purposes,  their 
ambitions,  if  not  their  true  interests,  would 
often  clash.  France  aspires  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Italy  will 
be  a  Power  even  more  distinctly  Mediter¬ 


ranean  th.an  herself.  The  Italians,  like 
the  French,  are  ingenious,  and  are  fast 
becoming  manufacturing.  The  native 
productions  of  the  two  countries  are  for 
the  most  part  identicjil,  and  would  habitu¬ 
ally  compete  in  foreign  markets, — corn, 
wine,  silk,  .and  oil  For  obvious  reasons 
we  do  not  wish  to  press  these  remarks 
further,  or  to  dwell  uj>on  them  at  any 
length.  We  wall  only  observe  that  they 
partially  explain  and  slightly  palliate  what 
in  English  eyes  nothing  can  excuse, — 
namely,  the  unanimous,  vehement,  and 
ungenerous  animosity  expressed  by  all  the 
politicians  of  France — the  old  parliamen¬ 
tary  liberals  just  as  much  as  others — to 
the  emancipation  and  union  of  Italy.  They 
look  at  the  question  from  an  exelu.sively 
national  and  narrowly  selfish  point  of 
view :  a  powerless  peninsula  they  could 
trample  on  and  use — a  prosperous  and  in¬ 
dependent  one  they  mu.st  resjtect  and  may 
have  to  dread.  While  wretched  and  di¬ 
vided,  she  was  a  tool — when  free  and 
great,  she  will  be  a  riv.al.  “  Henceforth 
France  will  have  to  choose  another  field 
of  battle.”  That  is  reason  enough  with 
them  for  condemning  the  Sardinian  policy, 
and  deploring  the  consequences  it  has  en¬ 
tailed.  Even  men  who  have  fought  and 
suflfered  in  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom,  Avho  have  conducted,  .and  who 
seemed  to  value,  liberal  institutions,  who 
claimed  and  have  received  our  sympathy 
for  the  deprivation  of  their  political  and 
civil  rights,  actually  lament,  as  a  national 
calamity,  and  resent  as  a  personal  affront, 
the  deliverance  of  a  neighboring  peojile 
from  a  galling  yoke,  and  the  extension 
to  them  of  that  rational  and  well-order¬ 
ed  parliamentary  self-government  which 
themselves  have  lost.  They  hate  the  Em¬ 
peror  with  a  rediqilication  of  abhorrence, 
partly  because  he  has  undesignedly  raised 
up  a  possible  rivjil  to  France,  but  still 
more  because  he  has  been  the  means  of 
conferring  upon  another  country  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  which  he  has  deprived  his  own. 
Now  this  is  a  temper  which  Englishmen 
find  it  hard  to  understand.  We  are  too 
earnest  and  sincere  in  the  cause  of  free  in¬ 
stitutions  not  to  rejoice  in  the  spread  of 
them  to  other  nations,  whatever  may  be 
the  jx)ssible  refle.x  action  on  ourselves. 
We  rejoiced  in  their  establishment  in 
France,  and  mourned  over  their  extinc¬ 
tion,  without  stopping  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  they  might  not  make  her  more 
prosperous  and  more  powerful ;  and  it  is 
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with  kindred  sympathy,  in  reference  to 
the  Italian  question,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
far  more  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
wliich  has  contributed  (from  whatever 
motive)  to  restore  the  independence  of 
It.aly,  tlian  with  the  statesmen  who  would 
sacrifice  it  to  a  contracted  view  of  their 
own  national  interest. 

On  the  success  of  the  grand  enterprise 
now  in  hand — on  the  cordial  union  and 
thorougli  fusion  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Peninsula  into  one  kingdom — must  rest 
unquestionably  the  future  gre.atness  .and 
even  the  real  independence  of  Italy.  In¬ 
ternal  prosperity  and  civil  freedom  it  is 
conceivable  that  she  might  att.ain  under  a 
different  organization  ;  but  self-supporting 
.security  and  European  influence  can  only 
be  piirch.ased  .at  the  price  of  unity.  All 
who  wish  her  ill — .and  unfortunately  many 
also  who  wish  lier  w'ell — have  long  been 
in  the  habit — the  first,  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umph.ant  dogmatism,  the  second,  in  a  tone 
ofas.senting  despondency — of  pronouncing 
this  unity  to  be  chimerical.  The  process 
of  amalg.amation,  they  say,  is  simply  itn- 
possible  ;  the  experience  of  history  abso¬ 
lutely  negatives  the  notion  ;  the  intern.al 
dissensions  and  discrepancies  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians  will  eftectually  prevent  its  realization. 
We  take  leave  to  say  that  those  who 
prophesy  and  argue  thus  must  strangely 
misread  the  history  of  the  p.ast,  and  must 
.almost  equally  distort  or  overlook  the 
facts  of  that  living  history  which  is  now 
before  their  eyes.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
annals  of  no  country  present  so  marked 
and  continuous  a  tendency  towards  ag¬ 
gregation  and  .amalgamation  ;  and  that  no 
people  possess  so  many  natural  and  pow¬ 
erful  bonds  of  union,  or  labor  under  so 
few  serious  impediments  in  the  w.ay  of 
fusion. 

What  are  the  great  bonds  between 
]>roviuces  and  people — the  original  ties 
and  indications  of  community,  which 
cre.ate  sympathy  and  suggest  amalg.ama¬ 
tion  ?  Are  they  not  identity  of  religion, 
identity  of  language,  and  identity  of  laws  f 
And  where  shall  we  find  this  threefold 
identity  so  clear  or  so  inherent  .as  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  ?  In  the  first 
j)lace,  their  re//(7»o/i  is  uniform.  They  are 
all  Catholics ;  and  they  are  Catholics  by 
nature  and  bv  temperament.  Even  the 
residence  of  Uie  Pope — even  the  swarm¬ 
ing  multitude  of  priests — even  the  peril¬ 
ous  |)eep  behiud  the  curtain  Avhich  their , 


vicinity  to  the  center  of  the  hierarchy  has 
afforded  them — have  been  unable  to  kill 
Romanism  within  them  ;  or,  at  least,  to 
substitute  any  other  creed  or  form.  Prot¬ 
estantism  has  never  been  able  to  make 
any  w.ay  among  them.  The  logical,  criti- 
c.al,  severe  character  of  thought  which  has 
led  northern  nations  to  adopt  other  de¬ 
velopments  of  Christianity,  has  no  hold  on 
the  Italian  mind,  which  is  essentially  imag¬ 
inative,  sensuous,  and  receptive.  Those 
Italians  who  have  .abandoned  Catholicism 
have,  as  a  rule,  abandoned  Christianity  as 
well.  They  have  c.ast  away  their  faith  be¬ 
cause  they  were  disenchanted  and  dis¬ 
gusted — not  because  they  were  converted 
to  any  other.  Unbelievers  apart — who 
exist  in  every  land — Romanism  still  reigns 
supreme  over  all  Italy,  from  Reggio  to 
the  Alps.  Compare  this  with  the  case  of 
other  countries.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sincere  and  earnest  Calvin¬ 
ists  in  France.  In  Prussia  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  who  have  embraced  the  new  creed, 
and  millions  w'ho  adhere  tenaciously  to 
the  old.  Switzerland — one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  united  of  nations — is  half 
Catholic  and  half  Protestant.  In  Great 
Britain  the  discrepancy  is  still  more  strik¬ 
ing,  because  here  we  are  peculiarly  in 
c.arnest,  and  enormously  divided.  Out  of 
a  popidation  of  thirty  millions,  probably 
seven  millions  are  Catholics,  three  millions 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  .and  the  remainder 
not  very  unequally  divided  into  Church¬ 
men  and  dissenters  of  innumerable  de¬ 
nominations.  The  fact  is  that,  as  far  as 
religion  is  concerned,  the  Italians  are  the 
most  homogeneous  of  European  nations. 
What  facilities  for  administration  are 
thereby  afforded,  and  what  ce.aseless  oc¬ 
casions  of  disturbance  and  ])erplexity  are 
escaped,  no  one  can  appreciate  so  well  as 
English  statesmen. 

As  to  language,  the  c.ase  for  .all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  is  almost  as  strong,  tliough  it 
is  customary  to  draw  a  very  different  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  true  that  the  dialects  of  the 
lower  classes  in  several  parts  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  are  very  various,  .and  sometimes 
not  mutually  comprehensible,  or  scarcely 
so.  The  peasant  of  Sicily,  the  artisan  of 
Bari,  the  cultivator  of  Milan,  might  have 
gre.at  difficulty  in  understanding  one  an¬ 
other.  But  of  w'hat  country  or  people  is 
not  the  saine  thing  true,  and  in  an  even 
more  decided  and  inconvenient  measure  ? 
Half  the  Swiss  y^eak  French,  and  half 
speak  German.  The  Picardese  and  the 
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Proven9als  have  rather  different  lanrjtiages 
than  different  patois.  No  Englishman 
understands  Welsh,  and  few  \\  elshmen 
speak  English.  Gaelic  is  still  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  and  of 
the  Western  Irish,  and  the  only  tongue 
of  thousands.  The  laborer  of  Yorkshire 
or  of  Essex  would  be  puzzled  by  both 
the  pronunciation  and  the  vocabulary  of 
the  laborer  of  Somersetshire ;  and  the 
genuine  Lancastrian  would  bo  often  un¬ 
intelligible  to  the  pure  Devonian.  If 
this  does  not  signify  in  England,  how 
should  vernacular  divergences  far  loss 
marked  signify  in  Italy  ?  The  peasantry 
of  distant  localities,  who  would  find  it 
difficult  to  hold  intercourse  with  one  an¬ 
other,  are  just  those  chesses  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  who  never  would  meet.  Those  who 
travel,  those  who  must  hold  intercourse, 
those  whom  political  and  social  life  would 
throw  together,  can  all  speak  the  same 
tongue.  The  practice  of  conversing  in  the 
local  dialects  is  already  on  the  decline. 
The  written  language,  too,  is  every  where 
the  same.  Every  man  wlio  reads  at  all 
can  re.ad  every  thing  Italian.  The  litera¬ 
ture  is  purely  and  entirely  national: 
Dante  and  Tasso,  Machiavelli  and  Guic¬ 
ciardini,  Leopardi  and  M.anzoni,  are  read 
by  all  with  equal  ease.  They  are  the 
study  and  the  pride  alike  of  Neapolitan 
and  Lombard,  of  Tuscan  and  Venetian. 
The  pure  Tuscan  is  the  only  langivage  ever 
written  by  any  cultivated  Italian. 

The  laws  of  the  several  races  of  Italians 
are  at  least  as  identical  as  their  religion 
and  their  language.  Apart  from  local 
modifications — neither  more  special  nor 
more  import.ant  than  our  “  bye-laws  ” — 
they  have  all  the  same  origin  and  the  same 
basis.  They  are  all  grounded  upon  the 
Homan  or  “  Civil  Law,”  the  Ecclesiastical 
or  “  Canon  Law,”  and  the  media*val  cus¬ 
toms.  Wherever  political  conflicts  are 
not  directly  or  indirectly  involved,  and 
wherever  administrative  despotism  does 
not  override  or  silence  the  tribunals,  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  v.arious  states  of  Italy, 
both  in  its  spirit  and  its  forms,  is  very 
good  and  almost  precisely  similar.  No 
stronger  exemplification  can  be  adduced 
than  that  the  same  law  books  are  used  as 
authorities  and  for  reference  in  every  part 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  writings  of  a  Nea¬ 
politan  jurist  are  the  “  Blackstone’s  Com¬ 
mentaries”  of  Italy.  It  is  a  noble  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the 
Roman  Law  that  it  may  claim  (and  with 


more  truth  than  the  Romish  Church)  to 
be  the  most  perfect  exposition  of  the 
grand  principles  of  universal  jurispru¬ 
dence;  and  to  connect  by  a  similarity  of 
rights  all  the  countries  whose  civil  legis¬ 
lation  is  reared  on  this  basis. 

That  a  people  thus  bound  and  blended 
together  by  the  triple  chain  of  similar 
laws,  language,  and  religious  creed,  should 
yearn  for  political  unity  and  fusion,  and 
should  fret  with  an  eternal  restlessness 
ag.ainst  those  historic  accidents  and  for¬ 
eign  violences  which  have  split  them  up 
into  so  many  subdivisions,  is  no  more 
than  a  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
result.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  actual 
annals  of  the  past  teach  us  in  reference  to 
this  national  gravitation  towards  coherent 
unity.  If  we  look  back  six  or  seven  cen- 
turie.s,  we  find  the  Peninsula,  on  its  re¬ 
covery  from  the  invasion  of  the  I?ar- 
barians  and  the  dissolution  of  the  lionian 
Empire,  subdivided  into  a  vast  inunber 
of  j)erfectly  independent  states, — some 
of  them  rejmblics,  some  of  them  mar- 
qui.s,ales  or  duchies,  some  of  them  fiefs 
under  a  nominal  feudal  superior, — con¬ 
sisting  for  the  most  ])art  of  a  flourishing 
city  as  the  nucleus,  with  a  larger  orsm.all- 
er  amount  of  territory  which  it  had 
gradually  gathered  round  it.  From  the 
thirteenth  century,  or  even  earlier,  the 
process  of  aggregation  commenced,  and 
has  continued  to  our  own  day.  Some¬ 
times  by  conquest,  sometimes  by  mar- 
liage  among  the  great  families  under 
whose  rule  the  cities  had  gradually  fallen, 
the  smaller  states  succumbed  to  their 
inevitable  fate  of  annexation  and  absorj)- 
tion.  For  example,  how  has  Tuscany 
been  formed  ?  In  tlie  early  portion  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  territory  which  last 
year  constituted  this  state  was  split  up 
into  at  least  seven  distinct  sovereignties, 
Florence  being  the  most  flourishing  and 
powerful.  In  1329,  th.at  rejmblic  con¬ 
quered  and  annexed  Pistoia ;  in  1301, 
it  performed  the  same  operation  on 
Volterra;  it  absorbed  Arezzo  in  1384; 
and  finally,  after  much  warfare,  established 
its  dominion  over  Pisa  in  1409.  The 
conquest  of  Sienn.a,  in  1557,  complete*! 
the  work,  and  made  Florence  the  capital 
of  Tuscany,  which  was  erected  into  a 
Grand  Duchy  in  1509,  and  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
forcibly  and  most  iniquitously  handed 
over  to  Francis  of  Lorraine,  whose  mar 
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riajfe  with  M.-in.a  Tliercs.a  placed  it  thence- 1  miserable  annuls.  The  last  nnion,  .as  we 
fortli  under  the  virtual  rule  of  Austria,  know,  only  took  place  in  1815.  To  con- 
liut  it  was  only  in  1847  that  Tiisc.any  elude,  we  find  in  Piedmont  a  nearly 
reached  its  full  development  by  the  union  similar  history.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
of  Lucca.  Turin,  Asti,  Vercelli,  Chieri,  and  other 

What  is  now  o.alled  Lombardy  was  cities,  with  their  surrounding  territories, 
formed  by  much  the  same  process  of  ,  constituted  independent  republics  and 
aggregation.  IJefore  the  end  of  the  12th  !  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Lombard 
century,  the  commune  of  Milan  had  |  League.  Gradually  all  grouped  them- 
alrcady  .absorbed  Como,  Lodi,  and  some  i  selves,  a-oluntarily  or  bv  conquest,  rmmd 
other  adjacent  independent  cities.  Pavi.a,  j  the  House  of  Savoy.  Vercelli  w.as  con- 
which  had  long  resisted  Milanese  en- 1  quered  in  1437  ;  Asti  and  Ivrea  gave 
croachment,  was  erected  into  a  county  |  tnemselvcs  to  the  nnion  about  1313  ; 
by  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  in  1395,  .and  I  Fossano,  S.avigli.ano,  ^londovi,  Chieri,  and 
handed  over  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  [  Cherasco  before  the  middle  of  the  four- 
Visconti  family  ;  but  fifty  years  Later  Ueenth  century.  Nice  annexed  herself  of 
it  was  conquered  by  Francis  Sforza,  .and  ;  free  will  in  1388.  The  trc.aty  of  Utrecht 
underwent  the  usual  fate  of  annexation,  j  orect(‘d  the  duchy  into  a  kingdom ;  Sar- 
liicscia  retained  her  independence  till  i  dini.a  w.as  added  in  1720  ;  Novara  and 
1420,  when  she  was  conquered  and  ceded  Tortona  were  obtained  by  war  and  treaty 
to  Uenico  by  the  Viscontis;  Mantua  for  in  1738  ;  and,  finally,  Genoa  was  em- 
nearly  four  centuries  (1328-1708,)  re-  bodied  with  the  Mon.archy  by  the  arrange- 
maine<l  under  the  domiidon  of  the  Gon-  ments  of  1815. 

zaga  family,  first  as  a  inaKpiisate,  and  It  is  not  c.a.sy  to  conceive  a  history 
afterwards  as  a  duchy,  and  only  fell  under  ,  of  more  steady  or  prevailing  aggregation, 
the  yoke  of  Austria,  .and  helfied  to  swell  I  continued  through  a  long  course  of 
the  state  of  Lombardy,  at  the  commence- j  centuries,  and  in  every  portion  of  the 
ment  of  the  18th  century.  Venice  also  j  Peninsula.  Nowhere  the  process  of 
rose  nearly  in  the  same  way.  Her  com- !  tnorcellement — every  where  the  process 
mercc  and  her  maritime  predominance  !  of  aggrandizement  and  am.algamation, 
made  her  great  and  rich  ;  but  she  only  '  the  obliteration  of  barriers,  the  fusion  of 
became  a  territorial  power  by  the  succcs-  I  separate  sovereignties,  in  short,  a  ten¬ 
sive  absorptions  of  Treviso  in  1388,  of  I  dency  towards  union  as  marked  as  any 
Pa<lua  in  1409,  and  of  Brescia  in  1426.  I  country  h.as  displayed. 

How  Venice  fell,  and  how  she  became  j  The  whole  course  of  Italian  history, 
blended  with  Lombardy  into  an  Austrian  :  then,  for  many  centuries  showing  this  rc- 
dependency,  it  is  needless  to  rec.all.  1  m.ark.ablc  and  ineradic.able  tendency  to- 

Wc  ha<l  occasion  to  tr.acc  in  our  last  j  wards  unific.ation,  and  so  many  natur.al 
number  the  politic.al  formation  of  what  is  !  and  jmwerful  bonds  existing  betAveen  the 
miscalled  “  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,’’  people  of  the  difterent  st.atcs  to  justify 
and  to  show  that  the  “  Estates  of  the  and  explain  it,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
(-hurch”  were  swollen  to  their  recent  size  the  great  idea  of  Italian  unity  should 
by  the  gradual  annexation  of  the  Duchy  have  sprung  up  among  them  along  with 
of  b'errara,  which  for  three  centuries  had  that  of  Italian  independence,  and  should 
flourished  in  independenoe  under  the  .at  length  have  taken  even  stronger  hold 
House  of  Este,  of  the  Republics  of  Peru- 1  on  their  enthusiastic  minds.  The  gran- 
gia  and  Bologn.a,  and  of  many  smaller  j  deur  of  their  common  country,  by  means 
cities.  of  its  indivisibility,  has  become  dearer  to 

It  is  useless  to  extend  our  rctrosj)oct  in  them  even  than  their  own  individual 
detail  over  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  liberties.  The  stirring  conception  of  one 
The  Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  once,  single,  jirosperous,  powerful  state,  which 
like  other  ])art8  of  Italy,  comprised  sev-  was  many  years  since  adoptetl  by  ]Mnzzini 
oral  republics.  The  Normans  easily  con-  as  his  revolution.ary  Avar-cry,  in  fiivor  of 
quered  Aj)uli.a  and  Calabria,  and  the  free  Avhich  Manin  was  content  to  Avaive  his 
cities  of  Naples,  Gaet.a,  Am.alfi,  and  Saler-  long-cherished  dream  of  federal  freedom, 
no,  and  finally  annexed  Sicily  to  their  and  which  G.aribaldi  has  succeeded  in 
dominion.  Sicily  has  been  united  to  the  erecting  almost  into  a  religion,  is,  how- 
continent  and  severed  from  it  at  least  ever,  no  mere  sudden  popular  chimera, 
half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  her  It  took  its  origin  in  the  breasts  of  the 
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most  national  poets  and  the  most  saga 
clous  statesmen.  It  has  been  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  the  hope  of  all  the  noblest 
minds  of  Italy  for  centuries.  Dante 
yearned  for  it  in  his  earnest  and  pathetic 
language  just  .after  the  close  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century ;  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
repeat  the  aspiration  in  the  fourteenth  ; 
Machi.avelli  in  the  fifteenth  explained  the 
difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  its 
realization,  and  specified  the  Papacy  as 
the  most  insurmountable  one.  That 
which  was  formerly  the  idea  of  the  ilite 
has  now  become  the  p.assion  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  and  penetrating  to  the  inmost 
he.art8  of  those  demoralized  and  servile 
masses,  is  napidly  working  a  regeneration 
and  elevation  of  which  a  few  years  ago 
the  most  sanguine  did  not  dare  to  dream. 
No  one  who  h.as  not  been  in  Italy  during 
the  last  year  can  have  a  conception  of  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  people  both  of  the  north 
and  of  the  south — a  change  due  almost 
solely  to  the  ennobling  and  purifying  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  one  idea,  with  which  Gari¬ 
baldi’s  language  and  conduct,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  have  succeeded  in  imbu¬ 
ing  them.  It  h.as  beaten  down  their  local 
jealousies,  it  has  soothed  away  their  weak 
susceptibilities,  it  Ims  subdued  their  selfish 
exigencies  to  a  most  hopeful  and  aston¬ 
ishing  degree.  It  h:is  almost  obliterated 
those  difficulties  which  the  divergent 
tempers  and  systems  of  the  Lombards 
and  the  I^ledmontese  threw  in  the  way 
of  their  cordial  amalgamation.  It  has 
created  something  like  n.ational  life  and 
unselfish  aspiration  even  among  the  de¬ 
graded  populations  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 
So  remarkable  and  salutary  has  been 
its  influence,  that  those  who  know  the 
Italians  best  and  have  watched  them  most 
closely  in  their  recent  phases,  deprecate 
rather  than  desire  the  peaceful  annexation 
of  Venice.  They  feel  that  a  year  or  two 
passed  in  developing  and  ingraining  this 
aspiration  after  unity — above  .all,  a  year 
or  two  spent  in  patriotic  eflTorts  and  sacri¬ 
fices  for  It,  and  in  perturbing  doubts  and 
fears  about  it — will  do  more  both  to 
elevate  and  to  fuse  the  masses  th.an  a 
whole  generation  of  security,  ease,  .and 
material  progress.  I’’nder  cover  of  a 
severe  struggle  for  national  existence,  if 
the  first  campaign  were  not  too  disas¬ 
trous — in  the  internal  calm  which  such 
a  concentration  of  the  passions  on  one 
objective  aim  would  create — the  process 


of  administrative  consolidation  might  pro¬ 
ceed  rapidly  and  with  little  interruption, 
so  as  to  be  complete  and  beyond  dis¬ 
turbance  by  the  time  the  conflict  was 
ended  by  a  victory.  If  the  victory  is 
given  to  them  instead  of  being  won  by 
them,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  lest 
all  their  meaner  passions  and  antipathic 
tempers  should  break  out  ag.ain,  and  mar 
and  delay  the  work  of  amaig.amation. 
If  the  Italians  have  not  to  fight  for  their 
independence  and  unity,  they  will  neither 
apprehend  its  true  value  nor  realize  its 
actual  price ;  they  will  deem  it  an  easy 
acquisition,  and  may  be  disposed  to  risk  it 
carelessly  by  internal  dissensions  and  dis¬ 
putes  ;  and,  unfort uyately,  as  yet  scarcely 
any  oue  li<as  fought  in  the  n.'itional  cause 
except  Piedmontese  and  Lombards.  For 
the  largest  and  most  eflective  portion  of 
Garibaldi’s  liberating  army  consisted  of 
Lombards:  in  the  original  expeditionary 
force  of  one  thousand  and  twenty  men, 
there  were  only  two  Piedmontese  and 
forty-seven  Genoese  ;  a  few  were  Hunga¬ 
rians,  and  nearly  all  the  others  were  from 
Lombardy. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  apparent  temerity  of  those  Ital¬ 
ian  st.atesmen  who  are  contemplating  and 
even  encouraging  the  notion  of  an  early 
struggle  with  so  great  a  jiower  as  Austria 
for  the  redemjition  of  Venice.  They  are 
well  aware  that,  though  the  conception  of 
Italian  unity  is  an  ancient  as  well  ns  a 
popular  idea  ;  though  it  has  taken  aston¬ 
ishing  hold  of  every  class  and  rank  of  the 
nation  ;  though  the  history  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  is  one  continuous  narrative  of  its 
gradual  translation  into  fact ;  and  though 
religion,  law,  and  language  all  lend  their 
combined  a.ssistancc  towards  its  reaiiz.a- 
tion, — yet  the  practical  diflieulties  of  de¬ 
tail  in  carr^’ing  it  out  are  manifold  and 
grave ;  arising  in  part  from  local  discrep¬ 
ancies  of  teinjierament,  but  incompara¬ 
bly  more  from  the  petty  passions  and  the 
childish  ignorance  inevit.able  among  popu- 
latiuns  degraded  at  once  by  the  vices  and 
the  incapacity  generated  by  centuries  of 
servitude;  with  no  political  experience  to 
teach  compromise  and  p.aticnce  ;  gi  asjiing 
in  their  desires  because  irrational  in  their 
exjicctations  ;  unknowing  alike  what  they 
ought  to  endure  and  what  it  may  bo  need¬ 
ful  to  forego ;  trained  to  habits  of  cow¬ 
ardly  submission,  but  never  instructed  or 
ennobled  by  a  willing  and  liberal  obedi¬ 
ence  ; — sometimes,  as  among  the  Neapoli- 
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tans,  with  all  maiilitiess  eaten  out  of  them 
by  a  girlish  vanity  and  a  craven  fear,  and 
joining  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  savage 
with  the  meanest  passions  of  the  slave. 
Statesmen,  who  hiive  all  this  hourly 
hroiight  home  to  them  by  vexing  and  dis¬ 
heartening  experience,  may  well  believe 
th.at  such  a  people  can  only  be  washed 
clean  by  the  baptism  of  blood  ;  can  only 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  manhood  by  a 
hope  which  is  almost  fanaticism  and  a 
struggle  which  seems  well-nigh  desperate ; 
and  can,  perhaps,  only  be  moulded  and 
organized  into  a  nation  while  their  atten¬ 
tion  is  wholly  engrossed  in  meeting  the 
pressure  from  without.  They  are  not 
wild  enough,  however,  to  fancy  that  they 
can  cope  with  Austria  single-handed  ; 
they  count  on  combinations  and  contin¬ 
gencies  which  will  either  strengthen  them 
or  distract  and  paralyze  their  foes ;  and 
while  not  disguising  from  themselves  the 
danger  of  defeat,  they  hold  it  to  be  less 
formidable  and  less  imminent  than  the 
danger  which  lurks  behind  security  and 
inaction.  The  Peninsula,  from,  one  end  to 
the  other,  is  fermenting  with  all  the  wild¬ 
est  elements  of  disorder :  the  hot-headed 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  .and  poor  is 
every  where  excited  to  the  liighcst  pitch  ; 
troops  of  dLsbanded  volunteers,  half  p.a- 
triots,  h.alf  bandits,  like  the  Klcphts  of 
Greece,  have  spread  themselves  over  the 
land  ;  criminals,  hitherto  scarcely  kept  in 
check,  have  now  hail  their  ranks  swelled 
by  the  police  formerly  appointed  to  con¬ 
trol  them ;  Avhole  populations,  inured  to 
the  harshest  tyr.anny,  find  themselves  sud¬ 
denly  liberated  from  their  old  ojtpressors, 
but  not  yet  replaced  under  any  substitut¬ 
ed  rule  : — no  wonder  that  the  statesmen 
intrusted  with  the  work  of  administr.ative 
reorganization,  apj)alled  with  the  task  be¬ 
fore  them,  are  anxious  to  draft  off  all  these 
materials  of  anarchy  into  one  servicejible 
channel  and  to  concentrate  them  on  a 
common  aim — to  turn  these  sources  of  in¬ 
ternal  weakncs.s  into  elements  of  aggres¬ 
sive  strength.  We  can  not  s.ay  that  we 
approve  their  policy  or  should  have  the 
hardihood  to  adopt  it — the  Inazard  of  the 
game  is  too  tremendous ;  but  we  under¬ 
stand  it  easily,  and  are  far  from  saying 
that  it  has  not  much  to  plead  in  justific.a- 
tion  of  what  appears  to  be  its  i-ashness  and 
miscalculation. 

If  a  work  nobler  and  more  difficult  was 
never  assigned  to  European  statesmen 


than  is  now  intrusted  to  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel  and  his  ministers,  in  one  seuseperhaps 
there  never  was  a  simpler  one.  The  task 
is  hard,  but  the  course  is  clear.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  must  be  done,  though  it  will 
he  any  thing  but  easy  to  do  it.  An  en¬ 
slaved  people  luas  to  be  inured  to  freedom. 
A  demoralized  people  has  to  be  educated 
into  patriotism  and  public  virtue.  A  sen¬ 
sitive  and  unw’arlike — and  to  a  partial  ex¬ 
tent  even  a  timid — people  has  to  be  disci¬ 
plined  to  arms  for  the  defense  of  its  na¬ 
tional  existence.  A  people  accustomed  to 
do  nothing  for  itself  has  to  bo  trained 
gradually  to  do  every  thing.  A  people, 
for  generations  forbidden  to  think  or  act 
on  politics  at  all,  has  to  be  taught  and 
practiced  to  think  moderately  and  to  act 
soberly.  Lastly,  a  subdivided  people  has 
to  be  harmonized  and  blended  into  unity. 
A  pooj>le  with  six  capitals  and  seat-s  of 
government  has  to  be  (tersuaded  hence¬ 
forth  to  content  itself  with  one.  The  key 
to  the  secret,  or  rather  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  lies  in  two  words — political 

CONSOLIDATION  aiul  AD5IINISTRATIVK  1)K- 

CKNTRALizATioN ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
by  the  memorial  of  Minghetti  that  the 
ministers  of  the  king  .are  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  both  of  asserting  and  of  uniting 
these  two  priuciple.s. 

Few  of  our  readers  can  have  a  conce|v 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  fatal  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  by  a  centralized  bu¬ 
reaucracy  was  carried  in  many  parts  of 
Italy,  and  especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Xaple.s.  Centralization  is  extreme  enough 
and  b.ad  enough  in  Germ.an  v  and  in  France ; 
but  in  n  Regno  it  was  still  more  excessive 
and  still  more  ruinous.  It  benumbed  the 
capacity  and  paralyzed  the  industry  of  the 
natives,  and  nearly  maddened  the  few 
Englishmen  who  went  to  help  them. 
There  were  municipalities — but  they  were 
ahsolutely  powerless ;  there  were  prescrib¬ 
ed  forms  of  proceeding — but  they  were 
mere  instruments  of  repression  and  de¬ 
lay  ;  there  w’ero  mayors  .and  councillors 
— Init  these  were  either  reduced  to  puj)- 
pets  or  converted  into  tools.  A  few  in¬ 
stances  will  illustrate  the  system  far  better 
than  any  description.  Many  years  ago 
Keppel  Craven,  an  English  gentlemen 
well  known  among  other  things  by  an  in 
teresting  book  of  travels  on  Cal.abria  and 
the  Abruzzi,  determined  to  settle  in  the 
^  southern  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  domin¬ 
ions,  and  purchased  a  considerable  prop¬ 
erty,  w  ith  a  ruinous  old  convent  upon  it. 
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lie  rej>aireil  tlie  house,  and  laid  out  large 
sums  in  improving  the  estate.  After  a 
while,  finding  the  house  ill-supplied  with 
water,  he  resolved  on  bringing  a  stream 
which  lay  at  some  distance,  in  subterra¬ 
neous  pipes,  and  distributing  it  over  his 
residence.  Tlie  stream  itself  and  the 
channel  through  which  it  was  proposed  to 
divert  a  portion  of  it,  lay  entirely  within 
his  own  property  /  but  it  was  intimated 
to  him  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
take  any  steps  towards  carrving  out  his 
design,  without  first  obtaining  the  con¬ 
sent,  not  of  the  commune,  but  of  the  king. 
After  many  months’  delay,  a  host  of  tedious 
formalities,  and  a  previous  survey  by  a 
government  engineer,  the  necessary  per¬ 
mission  was  granted  ;  but  even  then  the 
precise  course  to  be  followed  was  laid 
down  for  him  in  detail  by  the  central 
authorities.  To  an  Englishman  all  this 
seemed  absurd  and  ve.vatious  enough  ;  but 
worse  was  behind.  Mr.  Craven  found, 
after  supplying  his  own  demand,  that  there 
was  much  water  still  to  spare,  and  he  was 
desirous  that  the  surjilus  should  not  be 
wasted.  The  adjoining  village  was  ill- 
provided  ;  there  was  no  public  fountain, 
and  the  women  had  to  carry  the  water 
needed  for  household  purposes  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  up  a  steep  hill,  and,  as  usual, 
on  their  heads.  lie  offered  the  municipal 
authorities,  therefore,  to  erect,  at  his  own 
e.vpense,  a  fountain  in  the  market-place, 
and  make  a  present  of  the  water  to  the 
commune.  They  gratefully  accepted  his 
offer,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  lay  down 
the  pipes,  never  dreaming  of  any  opposi¬ 
tion.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they  bro¬ 
ken  ground  before  an  injunction  c.ame 
down  from  the  governor  of  the  district  to 
cease  operations ;  the  mayor  and  two  of 
the  councillors  were  imprisoned  and  fiiud^ 
for  h.aving  dared  to  put  a  spade  into  the 
soil  for  an  object  or  public  beneficence, 
without  previous  authorization  from  the 
central  administration ;  and  a  report  upon 
the  whole  matter  was  directed  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  forwarded  to  Naples.  Then 
came  a  survey  by  the  government  engi¬ 
neer,  references  for  further  information, 
additional  reports  upon  the  scheme  by  va¬ 
rious  officials  ;  until  at  last,  after  a  year  or 
two  of  vexatious  delays,  Mr.  Craven  was 
so  irritated  and  disgusted  that  he  with¬ 
drew  his  generous  offer,  .and  the  village 
remains  to  this  day  unprovided  with  a 
public  fountain. 

In  a  province  not  very  far  from  where 


this  occurred,  lay  two  adjacent  communes, 
which  had  long  suffered  much  inconve¬ 
nience  from  the  want  of  a  decent  road 
between  them.  There  was  no  opposition 
and  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
inhabitants ;  they  planned  the  line,  obtain¬ 
ed  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  and  col¬ 
lected  the  necessary  funds  ;  but  they  had 
to  apply  for  permission  to  the  king  in 
council.  After  the  usual  amount  of  offi¬ 
cial  postponements  and  formalities,  the 
authorization  was  granted ;  but  the  com¬ 
munes  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  make 
the  road  themselves ;  a  royal  engineer 
surveyed  the  ground,  decided  the  plan, 
and  prepared  to  direct  the  contracts. 
Meanwhile,  according  to  the  legal  routine 
prescribed  in  such  cases,  the  money  col¬ 
lected  for  the  construction  of  the  road  had 
been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
treasurer.  When  he  was  applied  to  for 
it,  it  was  not  forthcoming :  according  to 
rule  he  had  paid  over  the  entire  balances 
remaining  in  his  chest  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  the  provincial  tre.asurer.  Appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  this  functiona.y  by 
the  subscribers.  His  answer  was :  “Gen¬ 
tlemen,  your  demand  is  jierfectly  just,  but 
I  have  paid  over  the  money,  as  directed, 
to  the  royal  exchequer  ;  here  is  the  order 
on  which  I  acted.  You  must  apply  to  the 
minister  of  finance.”  The  rest  may  easily 
be  surmised  ;  the  state  can  never  be  made 
to  disgorge,  and  the  road  is  still  a  desid¬ 
eratum.  Many  such  instances  might  be 
specified,  but  these  will  suffice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  process  by  which 
a  people,  long  reduced  to  helplessness  i>y 
a  system  such  as  this,  is  to  be  inured  to 
habits  of  self-government  .and  municipal 
activity,  must  be  gradually  administered 
and  carefully  supervised.  As  much  free¬ 
dom  and  local  faculty  of  initi.ation  as  can 
be  serviceably  used  must  be  conceded,  by 
way  of  education  ;  while  the  practice  of  it 
must,  at  first,  be  watched  and  assisted  by 
the  central  or  provincial  authorities,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  mist.akes  made  in 
the  course  of  this  education  from  being 
too  serious  or  discouraging.  Happily  the 
(urcumslances  of  Italy,  in  the  actual  con¬ 
juncture,  all  point  in  the  right  direction, 
and  tend  to  facilitate  the  right  course. 
The  p.assiou  for  unity  will  find  its  expres¬ 
sion  and  result  in  the  formation  of  a  strong 
centr.al  government ;  and  the  love  of  au¬ 
tonomy  and  individu.ality  natural  to  prov¬ 
inces  that  have  long  formed  separate 
states,  will  be  gratified  by  the  independ- 
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out  exercise  of  all  those  functions  which 
relate  to  municipal  as  distinct  from  impe¬ 
rial  concerns.  The  kinj;,  with  his  minis¬ 
ters  and  his  chambers,  elected  impartially 
from  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  will  have 
the  sole  an<l  supreme  control  of  all  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  matters,  and  of  the  na¬ 
tional,  apart  from  the  local  finances.  Near¬ 
ly  every  thing  else  will  fall  under  provin¬ 
cial  or  parochial  jurisdiction,  subject  to 
certain  powers  of  supervision  and  appeal. 
In  reference  to  the  organization  of  the 
new  kingdom,  the  previous  existence  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  like  that  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  has  proved  an  incalculable  blessing. 
The  actual  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
state,  by  the  amalgamation  of  a  number 
of  others,  all  hitherto  under  despots,  but 
all  under  different  forms  of  despotism, 
would  have  been  an  almost  unmanageable 
task.  The  aggregation  of  a  number  of 
adjacent  states,  whatever  may  have  been 


their  antecedents,  around  one  central  nu¬ 
cleus — already  trained  and  experienced  in 
the  path  upon  which  they  were  about  to 
enter,  already  practiced  in  the  working 
of  those  free  institutions  to  which  they 
aspired,  having  already,  though  still  young, 
passed  through  the  gravest  perils  of  the 
new  career,  and  having  already  succeeded, 
with  wonderful  sagacity  and  tact,  in  adapt¬ 
ing  Parliamentary  institutions  to  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  and  requirements  of  an  Italian 
people — is,  in  comparison,  simple,  natural, 
and  almost  easy.  The  one  pi  ocess  is  ana¬ 
logous  to  that  of  calling  an  exotic  into  ex¬ 
istence,  the  other  is  the  mere  growth  and 
development  of  an  origin.ally  hardy  tree. 
\Ve  should  almost  have  despaired  of  the 
one  ;  we  can  safely  feel  sanguine  about  the 
other.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  has  alone  rendered  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  possible. 
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The  frost-sparkles  shine  on  the  windows, 

The  snow  lies  deep  in  the  park ; 

The  cliilly  days  have  no  comfort, 

And  the  nights  arc  long  and  dark. 

The  winds  in  the  chimney  are  moaning, 

With  wild  and  plaintive  cries ; 

And  there’s  no  blink  of  blue  in  the  heavens, 
To  gladden  my  wistful  eyes. 

How  I  wish  that  the  storms  of  winter 
Would  roll  from  the  hills  away, 

And  the  pearly  showers  of  April 

Would  bring  the  sweet  flowers  of  May  ! 

How  I  long  for  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo — 
(The  harbinger  of  Spring !) 

An<l  to  watch  the  merry  blue-caps. 

On  tlie  ash-tree  flutter  and  sing. 

Oh !  to  welcome  the  wandering  swallow — 
(The  sylph  of  the  balmy  air !) 

And  the  wild  bee  that  loves  from  the  foxglove 
The  golden  honey  to  bear ! 

And  to  see  high-up  on  the  chestnut 
The  gleam  of  the  amber  buds. 

And  to  gather  a  ruddy-leaf  d  oak-branch 
From  the  heart  of  fragrant  woods. 


Oh !  when  shall  I  find  the  violets 
In  mossy  hollows  born. 

Or  the  fairy-trumpets  of  woodbine 
That  lovingly  clasp  the  thorn  1 
Or  see  the  silvery  willow 

That  streams  like  a  fountain  of  light. 

Or  the  dewdrops  hanging  like  jewels 
About  the  feet  of  night ! 

I  would  twine  the  flowers  and  blo.ssoms 
With  starlike  leaves  of  the  tree, 

In  a  graceful  and  loving  garland 
For  thee,  dear  mother,  for  thee ; 

While  wo  talk’d  of  the  sweet  babe  taken. 
Like  a  blossom  from  the  bough — 

Our  dear  little  angel-spirit, 

That  lives  in  Paradise  now. 

And  we’d  murmur  the  song  that  pleased  her, 
Of  “  the  land  where  the  violets  blow,” 

As  from  father’s  arms  she  seemed  springing, 
With*  her  little  hands  folded  to  go. 

And  perhaps  she  would  then  be  smiling 
In  “  the  land  that’s  beyond  the  snow,” 
And  weaving  heavenly  garlands 
For  the  dear  ones  that  suffer  below. 

SusAX  Gibson. 
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Aboit  1233  years  ago,  a  lone  mission-  island  by  the  first  missionaiies  of  the 
ary  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  cross,  than  the  rapid  growth  of  that  native 
in  East-Yorkshire,  not  far  from  the  little  agency  which  sprang  up  under  their  care, 
town  of  Wighlon,  or  “the  Town  of  the  To  compare  the  Christian  Saxons  with 
Altar,”  and  waited  the  result  of  a  delibe-  the  pagan,  is  to  be  constrained  to  acknow* 
ration  on  the  part  of  Edwin,  a  pagan  An-  ledge  that  the  fruit  of  missionary  toil  was 
glo-Saxon  chief,  and  his  court.  The  ques-  “  life  from  the  dead.”  Their  principles 
tion  then  was,  “  Shall  this  new  religion  and  manners  had  been  much  like  those  of 
be  received  ?”  A  priest  said,  “  O  king,  other  heathens  ;  but  their  character  soon 
consider  what  this  is  which  is  now  preach-  showed  the  transforming  power  of  Christ’s 
ed  to  us  ;  for  I  verily  declare  to  you,  that,  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  is  most  instruc- 
as  to  my  own  experience,  the  religion  tivo  to  watch  the  development  of  their 
which  we  have  hitherto  professed  has  no  Christian  life.  Ko  one  can  stndy  Saxon 
power  nor  utility  in  it.  .  .  .  It  remains,  Christendom  in  its  infancy,  without  being 
therefore,  if  upon  examination  you  find  compelled  to  acknowledge  and  esteem  the 
those  new  doctrines  which  are  iiow'  preach-'  deep  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  genuine 
ed  unto  us  better  and  more  effic.acious,  for  spirit  of  sacrifice,  which  distinguished  the 
us  to  immediately  receive  them  without  converts  in  every  r.mk  of  life,  liut  it  is 
any  delay.”  And  then,  an  old  Thane  their  missionary  spirit  which  a{)pears  most 
said:  “The  present  life  of  man  upon  remarkable.  Every  one  seemed  re.ady  to 
earth,  O  king,  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  give  out  the  blessings  which  had  enriched 
of  that  time  which  is  unknown  to  us,  like  himself;  and  the  passing  out  of  truth  from 
to  the  sw’ift  flight  of  a  sparrow  through  a  the  new-born  Saxon  Cliurch  in  England, 
room  wherein  you  sit  at  supper  in  winter,  forms  the  theme  of  a  beautiful  chapter  in 
with  your  comni.andcrs  and  ministers,  a  ecclesiastical  history.  The  history  of  no 
good  fire  having  been  lit  in  the  midst,  modern  missions  records  names  w’hoso 
and  the  room  made  warm  thereby,  whilst  memory  will  be  more  honorable  and  last- 
storms  of  rain  and  snow  range  abroad :  ing  than  some  of  those  who  are  associated 
the  sparrow,  I  say,  flying  in  at  one  door,  with  young  Christian  Saxondom.  Nor 
and  immediately  out  at  another,  whilst  he  has  the  Divine  government  ever  shown 
is  within,  is  8.ale  from  the  wintry  storm  ;  itself  more  gracious  than  in  the  guidance 
but  after  a  short  space  of  fair  weather,  of  those  “  feet  ”  which,  during  the  seventh 
soon  passed  over,  he  immediately  vanishes  and  eighth  century,  were  hailed  as  “  beau- 
out  of  your  sight  into  the  dark  winter  tiful”  in  various  jiarts  of  Europe.  Yes, 
from  which  he  had  emerged.  So,  this  that  Providence  which  in  later  times 
life  of  man  appears  for  a  short  sp.ace ;  but  turned  Dr.  Coke  .aside  from  his  eastern 
of  what  went  before,  or  what  is  to  follow,  destination,  .and  threw  him,  by  a  contrary 
we  are  utterly  ignorant.  If,  therefore,  this  wind,  on  the  island  of  Antigua,  there  to 
new  doctrine  contains  something  more  o|)eu  that  conflict  with  error  and  vice 
certain,  it  seems  justly  to  deserve  to  be  which  fully  awakened  Christendom  to  the 
followed.”  The  question  was  settled  as  claims  of  Christian  missions — that  same 
it  was  in  the  other  case  in  the  African  Providence  directed  the  paths  of  Wilfrid, 
valley ;  and  the  blessings  of  the  same  of  whom  wo  have  already  spoken,  and  in 
Gospel  are  now  inherited  alike  by  the  the  year  667  turned  him  aside  from  his 
children  of  the  Yorkshire  converts,  and  the  course  towards  Rome,  and,  by  a  westerly 
Christian  offspring  of  the  old  Namaquas.  wind,  guided  him  to  the  pagans  of  Fries- 
But  nothing  more  fully  proves  the  land,  to  whom  he  was  the  first  messenger 
reality  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  of  the  Gospel,  and  among  whom  he  pre- 

- pared  the  way  for  Wilbrord,  his  distin- 

•  Concluded  from  page  12.  guished  disciple. 
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Wilbrord  was  the  child  of  piotis  jtarents. 
His  father  Widgils,  in  later  life,  inhabited 
a  small  cell  on  the  point  of  the  promoTilory 
which  forms  the  northern  shore  of  the 
month  of  the  Humber  ;  and  left  the  sa¬ 
vor  of  his  piety  among  the  people  of  that 
neighborhood.  His  son  was  trained  at 
Hipon.  He  spent  thirteen  years  .among 
the  Saxon  students  in  Irehand  ;  and  then, 
in  his  thirty  third  year,  with  eleven  com- 
j)anions,  sailed  for  Friesland,  .and  entered 
the  Hhine  in  690.  His  arrival  was  h.appily 
limed.  His  steps  were  ordered  by  coun¬ 
sels  deeper  than  his  own.  The  internal 
strife  which  had  for  some  time  rendered 
the  country  unsafe  even  for  messengers 
of  peace,  w.as  now  hushed,  .and  the  quiet¬ 
ed  tribes  wore  in  a  condition  to  hear  the 
voice  of  truth.  Pepin  d’Heristal,  Avhose 
power  was  then  uppermost,  felt  the 
charm  of  the  missionary’s  character  and 
countenanced  his  plans.  Wilbrord  fixed 
his  station  at  a  ruined  town  called  Wilta- 
bnrg,  the  modern  Utrecht.  He  and  his 
colleagues,  however,  moved  hither  and 
thither  among  the  heathen  Fricsl.anders. 
His  7-eal  carried  him  on  a  lone  mission  to 
the  Danes,  who  wore  still  more  barbarous 
than  their  southern  neighbors.  Nor  did 
the  notorious  ferocity  of  their  chief 
prevent  him  from  reaping  some  fruit 
of  his  labor.  Thirty  Danish  children 
accomp.anied  him  back  to  his  station 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Christl.an  fiiith. 
In  the  course  of  his  homeward  jour¬ 
ney,  which  was  partly  by  sea,  he  land- 
e<l  and  opened  his  divine  commission 
on  the  celcbrate<l  Fositesland,  sacred  to 
Fosite,  one  of  the  Frisian  gods.  The 
isl.and,  it  may  lie,  was  the  same  with  Heli¬ 
goland,  the  Holy  Isl.and,  famous  in  the 
days  of  Tacitus  .as  tlie  chief  se.at  of  the 
worship  of  Hertha.  “The  reverence 
shown  to  this  spot  by  the  Friesl.anders 
was  so  gre.at,  that  they  considered  it  a  sa¬ 
crilege  of  the  worst  kind,  either  to  kill 
and  eat  the  animals  which  fed  there,  or 
even  to  drink,  except  in  silence,  of  the 
w.ater  which  floweil  from  its  fountain. 
Wilbrord  and  his  companions  had  been 
driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather,  .and 
t  hey  were  all  suffering  from  hunger.  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  pl.ace  at  which  they  h.ad  arrived; 
yet  the  bishop  without  scruple  ordered 
food  to  be  sought  for  his  companions, 
while  he  baptized  three  new  converts  in 
the  stre.am.  A  party  of  Frieslanders,  who 
had  been  watcliing  their  motions,  (per¬ 


haps  they  exercised  the  calling  of  wMock- 
ers  on  the  co.a8t,)  witnessed  the  slaughter 
of  the  holy  anim.als  and  the  desecration 
of  the  fountain  with  horror  and  astoni.sh- 
ment,  and  expected  to  see  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  visited  with  sudden  death,  or  struck 
with  madness ;  but  when  these  results 
were  not  witnessed,  they  h.astened  to  the 
king,  and  told  him  what  they  had  seen. 
Kadbod,  in  .anger,  ordered  the  (’hristinns 
to  be  brought  oefore  him.  During  three 
days  he  c.a8t  lots  thrice  a  day,  (the  mode 
of  judicial  proceeding  practised  among  his 
people,)  but  the  strangers  were  saved 
from  his  vengeance ;  for  the  lot  of  con- 
demn.ation  {sors  damnafornm)  did  not  fall 
on  Wilbrord  or  his  companions,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  was  instantly  8.acri- 
ficcd.  The  barbarian  king  was  awed  by 
this  prodigy ;  he  called  Wilbrord  into  his 
presence,  and  reproached  him  bitterly 
with  the  disrespect  which  he  had  shown 
to  his  god,  Fosite.  Wilbrord  .answered 
that  the  god  he  worshiped  w.as  a  deceiver, 
and  exhorted  him  to  turn  from  his  idola¬ 
try.  Hadbod  then  observed,  with  an  air 
of  surprise,  ‘  I  see  that  you  do  not  fear 
our  threats,  and  that  your  words  are  like 
your  works.’  ”  “  And  .although,”  con¬ 

tinues  Alenin,  “lie  would  not  believe  the 
preacher  of  truth,  he  nevertheless  dis¬ 
missed  him  with  honor  to  the  King  of  the 
P’ranks.”  The  untiring  missionary  was 
continually  pressing  into  “the  regions  be¬ 
yond,”  that  he  might  unfold  the  Gospel 
to  the  unconverto<l  tribes.  In  the  course 
of  an  evangelizing  voyage  along  the 
Friesland  coast  he  lamhal  on  an  island 
then  knoivn  as  Wal.acrum,  now  Walche- 
ren,  and  crushed  an  ancient  and  pojmlar 
idol,  after  a  narrow  es<;.ai)e  from  the  sword 
of  its  guardian. 

A  more  remarkable  action,  however, 
was  reserved  for  the  evening  of  his  event¬ 
ful  life.  He  was  called  to  baptize  Charles 
M.artel’s  little  son,  afterwards  known  as 
Pepin  Ic  Href,  or  more  familiarly  in  our 
own  nursery  literature,  as  “  Little  King 
Pippin.”  IVIissionarics  have  often  realized 
the  promise  to  the  diligent  m.an  that  “he 
shall  staml  before  kings;”  but  few  have 
been  distinguished  like  Wilbrord,  who 
took  the  father  of  a  <lynasiy  and  an  em¬ 
pire  into  his  arms  at  the  font.  It  has  been 
said  that  “  his  benediction  over  the  intiint 
was  prophetic  of  the  future  glories  of  the 
father  of  Charlemagne.”  lint  neither 
honor  nor  dishonor,  neither  renown  nor 
infirmity,  could  silence  the  fiiihful  old 
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ovan<j:elist.  He  preached  on  until  hi.s  j  the  ealdennan  licard  what  liad  haj)pencd, 
stren<|fth  entirely  failed.  He  had  labored  in  the  first  outbreak  of  anger,  that  a  mi.s- 
inces.'<antly  for  nearly  half  a  century  ;  and  I  siou  which  was  addressed  to  himself 
the  fruits  of  his  mission  were  promising  should  have  been  thus  stopped  by  his 
ripeness  and  plenty,  when  he  passed  to  his  '  subjects,  he  c.aused  all  the  inhabitants  of 


reward,  in  his  favorite  retreat  at  Epternaeh 
near  Treves.  He  had  completed  his  eighty- 
first  year.  His  epilajdi  might  have  noted 
the  dignity  of  liis  learning,  his  cease¬ 
less  activity,  and  his  |K‘rsuasive  eloquence ; 
his  moderation  and  prudence ;  liis  pa¬ 
tience,  and  meekness,  and  persevering 
zeal ;  while  it  might  have  honored  him  as 
the  founder  of  a  school  at  Utrecht  which 
helped  to  form  the  groundwork  of  civili- 
z:ition  in  Europe.  M.any  of  Wilbrord’s 
companions  h.ad  penetrated  into  ea.«tern 
Friesland  ;  and  Suidbert,  a  leading  spirit, 
liad  preached  with  some  success  to  the 
Bructarii ;  until  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
were  scattered  by  an  invasion  of  the  old 
Saxons.  The  conversion  of  these  was  at¬ 
tempted  by  two  Anglo  Saxon  brothers, 
distingui.shed  by  the  color  of  their  h.air,  as 
the  black  lleAvald  and  the  white  Hewahl. 
But  they  were  early  martyrs.  “  The  old 
Saxons  possessed  a  form  of  government 
similar  to  that  of  the  Germans  in  the  age 
of  Tacitus  ;  they  had  no  king,  but  each 
district  or  tribe  was  ruled  by  an  indepen¬ 
dent  chief,  who  acknowledged  no  superior 
except  the  temporary  commander  elected 
in  time  of  war.  These  chiefs  are  termed 
in  the  Anglo  Saxon  version  of  Bede,  ‘  eal- 
dermen.’  The  two  Hewalds  presented 
themselves  before  the  reeve  or  prefect 
{vUlicus)  of  the  first  town  to  whicli  they 
came,  and  asked  to  be  conducted  to  the 
ealdennan  of  the  district,  as,  they  said, 
tliey  had  a  mission  of  importance  to  deli¬ 
ver  him.  The  reeve  acceded  to  their  re¬ 
quest,  but  retained  them  with  him  for 
some  days,  until  an  opportunity  should 
occur  of  accomplishing  their  wish.  In  the 
mean  time  the  people  of  the  town  ob¬ 
served  that  the  two  mis-sionaries  were  con 
stantly  employed  in  prayers  and  in  sing¬ 
ing  psalms,  and  they  thus  learnt  that 
they  were  Christians.  Uiged  on,  proba¬ 
bly  by  their  priests,  they  rose  tumultuous¬ 
ly,  and,  alleging  that  if  the  strangers 
were  allowed  to  visit  their  ealdennan, 
they  would  perh.aps  ]>ersuade  him  to  em¬ 
brace  the  religion  of  the  Christians,  .and 
desert  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  they 
seized  upon  the  two  Hewalds,  put  them 
immediately  to  death,  and  threw  their  bo¬ 
dies  into  the  Bhine.  This  event  occurred 
on  the  third  day  of  October,  095.  When 


I  the  town  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
town  itself  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
remains  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  martyrs 
were  taken  out  of  the  river,  and,  by  the 
express  command  of  Pepin,  deposited 
with  great  reverence  in  the  church  of  Co¬ 
logne.  In  the  time  of  Bede,  a  clear  spring 
I  of  water  was  pointed  out  as  indicating  the 
spot  where  they  had  suflered.”  We 
j  would  honor  their  memory  and  do  our 
best  to  embalm  the  names  of  two  at  least 
of  the  first  martyr  missionaries  from  mis- 
{  sionary  England.  “  They  were  lovely 
'  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
i  death  they  were  not  divided.” 
j  The  story  of  their  end  always  .asso- 
j  dates  itself  in  our  thoughts  with  some  re- 
I  cords  of  martyrdom  within  o»jr  own  times, 
j  We  scarcely  ever  think  of  the  Hewalds 
I  without  remembering  the  plaintive  letter 
I  of  that  apostolical  mission.ary,  Barn.abas 
Shaw,  wherein  he  bewails  the  cruel  death 
of  Threlfall  and  his  African  colle.agues  in 
the  hostile  kr.aal  of  the  Bushmen.  “  I  am 
constr.ained,”  says  he,  “  to  believe  that 

our  brethren  are  no  more . They 

were  murdered  some  time  in  the  night, 

I  after  they  had  lain  down  to  sleep,  or  ear- 

1  ly  the  next  morning . The  only 

j  source  from  which  we  can  derive  solace 
,  is,  that  .all  three  were  deeply  pious  men, 

I  and  fully  devoted  to  God.  S'either  of 
j  them,  I  believe,  was  thirty  years  of  age. 

All  of  them,  therefore,  were  in  their 
I  bloom ;  all  of  them  were  humble,  holy,  ac- 
j  tive,  zealous  men,  from  whom  we  expect- 
I  ed  great  things.  All  of  them  promised 
,  fair  to  become  pillars  in  God’s  house,  and 
j  to  be  extensively  useful  in  the  conversion 
I  of  the  heathen.  But,  ahis !  abas !  our 
j  ho|)e8  are  blasted !  3Iay  M  e  h.asten  to  the 
j  sanctuary  of  God,  as  our  only  refuge ! 
i  May  we  there  hear  him  say,  ‘  What  ye 
I  know  not  now’,  ye  shall  knotv  hereaf- 
I  jgj.  p  ♦  Yes,  and  in  that  day  the  souls 
:  of  the  Hewalds,  the  Threlfalls,  the  Links, 
i  .and  the  Williamses,  M  ill  be  seen  “  under 
;  the  altar,”  in  blessed  companionship,  hav- 
I  ing  “  M'ashcd  their  robes  and  made  them 
M’hite  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.” 

To  return  to  Pagan  Germany.  The 
hallowed  scene  of  Christian  action  M’hich 
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it  oj)Cncd  continued  to  dr.iw  forth  llie 
inission.'xry  zeal  of  England;  and  many, 
many,  labored  and  fell,  leaving  no  memo¬ 
rial.  lilessed  men  !  llicy  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  pcrjK'tiiating  their  n.ames, 
but  about  doing  their  heavenly  Master’s  | 
work  and  saving  their  fellow  men.  One  j 
name,  however,  has  left  an  impression  on 
Northern  and  Western  Germany;  and' 
we  must  not  forget  the  man  from  the  re-  ' 
cord  of  whose  works,  and  from  whose  sur-  ■ 
viving  example  and  writings,  we  are  still 
supplied  with  missionary  lessons.  This : 
was  Winfrid,  afterwards  known  more  : 
uidely  as  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  !Montz.  • 
lie  first  saw  the  light  amidst  the  rich  and  ' 
placid  beauties  of  a  Devonian  valley  :  Cre-  ^ 
diton,  or  Greedy  Side,  was  his  birth- 1 
place.  There  is  the  large  and  handsome  , 
church,  with  its  neglected  libr.ary  over 
the  southern  porch,  and  its  masijive  tower, 
the  music  of  whose  bells  is  so  ])le.asant  to  ' 
the  rambler  as  he  comes  up  of  an  evening 
through  the  meadows  by  the  river  side. 
There,  too,  are  the  buildings  near  the 
church  which  remind  us  that  there  w.as 
once  a  bishop’s  palace  under  the  shadow 
of  a  cathedral.  Lehand,  who  visited  the 
spot  during  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time, 
says,  “  The  place  wher  the  old  cathedral 
church  of  Crediton  stoode  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  with  buildings  of  houses  by  the  newe 
churche-yardc  side.  The  olde  churche  ; 
w.as  dedicate  to  St.  Gregory.”  The  bish- ; 
opric  of  Devon  w.as  first  established  in  the  j 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  after  , 
Athelstan’s  victories  in  the  West ;  .and  the  ' 
bishop’s  scat  w.as  fi.xed  .at  Crediton,  pro¬ 
bably  as  a  token  of  resi)ect  to  the  birth- 
I»lace  of  the  great  (ierman  missionary. 
St.  Gregory’s  church,  however,  is  gone  ■ 
from  Crediton,  and  so  is  the  ejiiscopal  ^ 
home.  But  it  is  still  the  birth-place  of 
the  Apostle  of  (lermany.  That  glory  it ; 
can  not  lose.  And  there  is  St.  Winfrid’s 
well  to  this  day,  quietly  telling  of  him  ' 
for  whose  b.a|)tism  it  8U|>plicd  the  water.  * 
And  by  Winfrid’s  well  side  we  could  pic- ; 
lure  the  venerable  man  far  off  on  the  | 
scene  of  his  missionary  toil,  surrounded  ' 
by  his  expectant  catechumens  ;  nor  w.as  it  ^ 
difficult  for  our  inward  ear  to  catch  the  j 
question  and  response,  as  each  penitent } 
believer  advanced  to  the  font :  ; 

ForaacUistu  Diabols?  Forsakest  tliou  the 
Devil  ? 

Jiesp.  Ec  forsaeho  A.  I  forsake  the  Devil. 

Diiibola;.  And  all  worship  of  the 

End  allum  diabol  gelde  ?  Devil  » 
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Rf»p.  End  eo  forsacho 
allooi  diabol  geldc. 

End  allnm  diabolc 
iiiiercnni  ? 

Jimp.  End  cc  forsa¬ 
cho  alloni  diabolcs 
uuercum  end  uuor- 
duni,  thuna  crende, 
Uuoden  end  Snxe- 
notc,  ende  allem 
them  utiholduni  the 
hira  genotas  sint. 

Gelobistu  in  Got  al- 
uiehtigan,  fadaer? 

/?rsp.  Ec  gelobo  in 
Got  almchtigan,  fa¬ 
daer. 

Gelobistu  in  CrLst, 
Godes  suno  ? 

Itenp.  Ee  gelobo  in 
Christ,  (lode.s  suno. 

Gelobistu  in  halogan 
ga.st? 

Jiesp  F.C  gelobo  in  ha¬ 
logan  gast. 


A.  And  I  forsake  all 
worship  of  the  De¬ 
vil. 

And  all  works  of  the 
Devil  ? 

A.  And  I  forsake  all 
works  and  words  of 
the  Devil,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  groves,  Wo¬ 
den,  and  Snxnote, 
and  all  the  evil  spi¬ 
rits  wl'.o  are  tlieir 
coin{>anion8. 

Believest  thou  in  God 
Aluiightr,  the  Fa¬ 
ther  ? 

A.  I  believe  in  Gtsl 
Almighty,  the  Fa¬ 
ther. 

Believest  thou  in 
Christ,  G.)d’8  Son  ? 

A.  I  believe  in  Christ, 
God’s  Son. 

Believest  thou  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  ? 

A.  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 


Tlie  fragment  of  the  holy  ra.iii’s  baptismal 
form  of  abjuration  and  confession  which 
has  been  hajipily  preserved,  not  only  helj)s 
us  to  form  some  notion  of  his  spirit  and 
manner,  but,  as  a  curious  sjtccimen  of  the 
language  of  those  among  tvhom  he  labor¬ 
ed,  it  illustrates  the  comp.arative  case  witli 
which  he  could  open  the  truth  to  those 
who,  though  still  pagans,  spoke  a  dialect 
closely  allied  to  his  own  Anglo-S.a.von,  and 
between  whom  and  himself  there  was  all 
the  sympathy  of  kindred. 

Winfrid’s  parentage  was  noble.  He 
was  the  favorite  child  of  his  father.  As 
early  as  his  fourth  year,  he  showed  a  bent 
to  study  and  devotion,  whicli  nothing 
could  check ;  and  he  soon  fell  into  his 
chosen  course,  under  the  Abbot  W ulf  herd 
at  Exeter.  From  that  city,  he  removed 
to  Nuts.all,  a  Benedictine  Abbey  near 
Winchester,  where  he  taught  poetry,  his 
tory,  rhetoric,  and  sacred  literature. 
There,  ami<Ist  the  studies  and  devotions 
of  his  cloister  life,  his  experience  was 
somewhat  conformed  to  that  of  one  wlm 
said,  ”  Wo  is  Tinto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Go8j)el.”  A  pressure  c.amo  upon  his  spir¬ 
it.  He  was  called  to  preach.  He  felt 
himself  “thnist  out.”  His  special  c.all 
was  to  the  mission  field,  and  his  section  of 
that  field  was  the  land  of  his  forefather.s. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  liad  been  ordain¬ 
ed  ;  and  at  thirty-six  he  was  a  solitary  and 
almost  unbefriended  missionary,  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  woods  and  marshes  of 
Friesland.  His  first  efforts  were  so  far 
11 
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unsuccessful  that  he  returned.  But  his 
object  was  still  before  him.  Once  more, 
in  spite  of  attractive  honor  at  home,  and 
many  fears  as  to  the  work  abroad,  he  left 
England  for  ever,  and  spent  forty  years  of 
missionary  care  and  toil  in  the  country 
upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  Western 
and  Northern  Germany  formed  his  vast 
sphere  of  labor  ;  and,  whatever  were  his 
infirmities,  or  w’hereinsoever  his  policy  or 
ids  mode  of  action  seem  other  tlian  suita¬ 
ble  to  our  views  and  tastes,  the  great  fact 
is  before  the  world,  that  he  broke  up  the 
ground,  laid  out  the  field,  and  put  in  the 
seed  which  produced  the  harvest  of  Ger¬ 
man  Christianity.  Nor,  while  w'e  honor 
the  memory  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  while  we  trace  the  influence  of 
such  men  as  John  ,of  Goch,  John  of  We- 
sel,  with  their  associates,  or  while  we  re¬ 
joice  over  the  awakening  power  of  Luther 
and  his  companions,  are  we  disposed  to 
forget  that  they  were  no  more  than  the 
honored  laborers,  who  from  time  to  time 
cleared,  or  dressed,  or  enlarged  the  vine¬ 
yard  which  Winfrid  at  first  hedged  in 
from  the  W'ilderness,  prepared  and  planted 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

A  few  of  the  Irish  monks  had  found 
their  way  to  some  parts  of  the  district,  and 
gave  the  English  missionary  some  trouble 
and  vexation  by  their  stubborn  prejudices 
in  fiivor  of  their  distinctive  forms.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  lie  chose 
a  convenient  position  from  which  he  could 
carry  his  operations  into  the  vast  wilds  of 
the  Hercynian  forest;  either  among  the 
Thuringians,  or  the  savage  Slavi.  The  re¬ 
cords  of  his  missionary  movements  afford 
a  curious  picture  of  the  heathenism  of 
that  part  of  Europe  in  the  eighth  century. 
In  744  he  sent  one  of  his  native  converts, 
who  was  a  zealous  agent  for  the  mission, 
to  found  a  station  and  monastery  in  the 
wildest  part  of  the  Hessian  forest.  He 
came  one  day  to  a  ford  on  the  river  Ful- 
d.a,  and  there  was  a  large  party  of  the 
wild  Slavi  “  bathing  in  the  stream.  The 
grim  appearance  of  the  naked  savages 
alarmed  even  the  ass  on  which  the  mis- 
sictnary  was  mounted,  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,”  it  is  said,  “  to  shrink  from  the 
stench  which  issued  from  their  bodies. 
Their  hatred  of  the  Christians  was  evinced 
by  dismal  yells,  as  they  rushed  towards 
him,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  escaped  without  personal  injury. 
From  thence  he  followed  the  course  of 
the  river,  where  the  forest  became  still 
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more  wild  and  solitary,  until  he  arrived  at 
a  spot  which  seemed  well  calculated  for 
his  object.”  There  was  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  F ulda,  of 
which  the  enterprising  and  persevering 
convert,  Sturm,  was  made  the  first  abbot. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  vigorous  style 
in  which  Bonimee  applied  himself  to  the 
work  of  overturning  idolatry.  He  had 
built  a  station  at  Ohrdruf,  in  Thuringia, 
where  many  of  the  higher  cl.ass  joined 
him.  The  common  people,  however,  still 
clung  to  the  sujKMStitions  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  frequented  their  sacred  foun¬ 
tains  and  trees.  One  of  their  favorite  ob¬ 
jects  was  an  immense  oak,  the  o.ak  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  The  bold  missionary  resolved  on 
its  overthrow ;  and,  like  another  Elijah, 
challenged  the  multitude  to  witness  the 
public  evidence  of  their  god’s  weakness. 
“A  crowd  of  pagan  Hessians  were  also 
assembled,  to  see,  as  they  imagined,  the 
trial  of  strength  between  their  own  gods 
and  those  of  tne  Christians  ;  for  they'  seem 
not  to  have  doubted  that  the  deities  they' 
worshiped  would  interfere  to  protect  the 
sacred  tree,  and  inwardly'  they  cursed  the 
strangers  who  had  thus  come  to  invade 
the  silence  of  their  woods.  Boniface  ap¬ 
plied  the  ax  with  his  own  hand  ;  a  strong 
wind  appears  to  have  aided  his  design  ; 
and,  before  he  had  made  much  progress 
with  his  M'capon,  the  immense  tree  fell 
with  a  fearful  crash,  and,  in  the  concus¬ 
sion,  the  trunk  split  itself  into  four  pieces. 
The  pagans  were  struck  with  fear  and 
wonder ;  they  acknowledged  that  their 
gods  were  vanquished,  and,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  political  invasions, 
so,  in  this  spiritual  contest,  they  quietly 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Boniface 
built  a  wooden  oratory  of  the  timber  of 
the  tree.” 

Boniface  has  been  accused  of  untemper¬ 
ed  zeal  on  behalf  of  Papal  claims.  No 
one  can  read  his  epistles,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  some  of  the  last,  without  feeling 
that  Christian  love  was  his  ruling  princ^ 
pie  and  chief  joy  ;  and  that  the  hope  of 
meeting  his  beloved  companions  and  fel- 
low'-Iaborers  in  heaven,  shed  a  cheering 
light  on  his  last  d.ays. 

The  venerable  man  was  at  length  en¬ 
rolled  in  “the  noble  army  of  martyrs.” 
He  had  paid  a  last  visit  to  the  court  of 
Pepin ;  and  left  it  old  and  feeble  in  body, 
but  in  mind  and  heart  beautifully  illus¬ 
trating  the  promise,  “  They  shall  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age,  they  shall  be  fat  and 
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flourishing.”  The  Fneslaiulers,  who  were  live  in  the  accumulative  results  of  his  la¬ 
the  first  objects  of  his  charity,  when  in  bor ;  under  his  influence,  as  a  bishop,  a 
his  youthful  vigor  he  left  his  native  land,  large  part  of  Europe  took  a  new  iutellec- 
now  shared  his  last  mortal  sympathies  and  tual  character ;  and  the  institutions  which 
care.  With  a  large  number  of  priests  he  founded  tell  even  now  upon  the  civili- 
nnd  other  assistants,  he  entered  Friesland  zation  of  the  world.  But  nothing  more 
in  755,  and  began  a  successful  course  strikingly  shows  the  holy  character  of  the 
of  preaching  from  place  to  place  among  impression  which  ho  left  on  the  scene  of 
the  unconverted  population.  “  In  the  his  toil,  than  the  fact  that  the  most  spirit- 
course  of  their  wanderings,”  says  the  re-  ually  minded  of  the  present  inhabitants 
cord  of  his  martyrdom,  “  they  came  to  cherish  his  memory,  and  hold  it  sacred, 
the  banks  of  the  river  Bordne,  (the  Bor-  Ilis  name  among  them  is  “  like  ointment 
dau,)  on  the  border  of  the  modern  dis-  poured  forth ;”  and  it  is  an  interesting 
ti  icts  of  Ooster-go  and  Wester-go,  where  fact,  that,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
they  enc.amped  for  the  ni^ht,  the  follow-  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  once  within  his 
ing  «l.ay  being  appointed  tor  the  baptism  missionary  pastorate,  a  widening  circle  of 
of  a  great  number  of  converts,  who  were  .associated  Christian  people  seem  to  pay 
lo  assemble  at  that  spot.  Tlie  day  fixed  grateful  homage  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
for  this  ceremony  was  the  fifth  of  June,  by  holding  Church  fellowship  with  one 
As  the  hour  appointed  drew  near,  a  large  of  the  leading  missionary  societies  of 
party  of  pagan  warriors,  whose  cupidity  England. 

had  been  excited  by  the  hope  ot  rich  The  succession  of  devoted  missionaries 
jilunder,  made  their  appearance,  .and  br.an-  w.as  not  broken,  however,  by  the  depar- 
dished  their  weapons  fiercely  as  they  ap-  ture  of  Boniface.  Willibald,  his  reputed 
proached.  A  few  armed  attendants  who  kinsman,  came  .after  him,  to  keep  up  the 
were  with  the  archbishop  issued  from  the  cultivation  of  the  field,  and  to  enlarge  it. 
little  encampment  to  meet  them ;  but  Boni-  This  native  of  Hampshire  W'as  born  about 
face,  when  he  heard  the  tumult,  c.ame  forth  I  the  ye.ar  700  ;  w.as  for  some  time  nursed 
with  his  clergy,  and  called  ofi’ his  men.  lie  j  with  difliculty,  but  overcame  his  early 
exhorted  his  presbyters  and  deacons  to  |  feebleness,  from  the  time  his  father  with  a 
resign  themselves  patiently  to  the  fate  solemn  vow'  consecrated  him  to  the  ser- 
which  .awaited  them.  At  the  same  instant,  vice  of  Christ.  The  child  was  trained  by 
the  j)ag.an8  rushed  upon  them,  and  few  of  Abbot  Egilw.alt  at  Waltheim  or  Bishop’s- 
the  missionaries  escaped  from  their  swords,  j  W.altham.  Ilis  learning  soon  inspired  re- 
Tlie  assailants  .appear  to  have  been  divided  sped,  as  it  grew  in  beautiful  harmony 
into  two  distinct  parties,  perhaps  the  in-  j  with  his  virtues.  Then  came  a  ]>a8siou 
h.abitants  of  two  different  towns ;  .and,  af- 1  for  tr.avel.  Seven  ye.ars  of  meditative 
ter  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians,  they  j  wandering  among  holy  places,  and  an 
separated  .and  fought  Ibr  the  spoils.  In  |  equal  period  spent  on  his  return  in  stu- 
this  encounter,  a  large  portion  of  the  j  dious  retirement  at  Monte  Casino,  seem 
Friesl.anders  were  slain,  and  the  rest,  \  to  h.ave  prepared  him  for  the  arduous 
when  they  entered  the  tents,  found  little  i  course  which  now  opened  to  him  ;  and 
else  but  books  .and  relics,  .and  other  things,  I  now,  too,  he  appeared  to  see  .and  feel  his 
■which  in  their  eyes  were  equally  worth-  j  calling,  lie  was  one  of  the  esirliest  Eng- 
le.ss,  and  w’hich  they  threw  contemptuous-  j  lish  examples  of  that  class  of  evangelists 
ly  into  the  river,  and  .among  the  reeds  and  ,  who  seem  to  catch  inspiration  for  their 
shrubs.  The  Christians  soon  .afterwards  '  work  from  the  soil  which  their  Master 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Frieslanders;  I  trod.  Boniface  invited  him  to  the  mission 
they  recovered  most  of  the  books  and  re-  i  field.  His  obedience  was  prompt;  and  he 
lies,  .and  having  carefully  g.athered  toge- 1  w.a8  intrusted  with  a  district  at  Eistet, 
thcr  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  the  martyrs, !  (Eichstadt,)  for  which  he  was  ordained 
they  carried  them  to  the  newly-built  j  by  his  venerable  kinsman.  At  the  close 
church  of  Trehct.  The  body  of  Boniface  |  of  the  follow  ing  ye.ar  (740)  he  was  labor- 
■w  as  transferred  thence  by  Archbishop  in^  in  Thuringia,  where  he  met  his  brother 
Lul  to  Fulda,  where  he  had  frequently  Wunebald,  who  had  given  himself  to  the 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried.”  History  same  w  ork.  He  W'as  now  in  the  prime  of 
will  always  rank  Boniface  as  an  eminent  his  life.  All  his  energies,  and  learning, 
man  among  the  remarkable  men  of  his  and  experience  were  unreservedly  conse- 
age.  As  a  missionary,  he  seems  ever  to  crated  to  his  mission.  The  work  of  solva- 
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lion  was  liis  deliglit.  Nor  was  liis  visible 
success  a  small  reward  ;  for  from  his  lips 
the  truth  spread  through  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Bajoarii.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Eichstadt  by  Bonifiice,  and 
peacefully  closed  his  career  in  the  midst 
of  his  spiritual  children.  Ills  memoirs 
come  to  us  from  the  pen  of  a  nun,  who 
has  unselfishly  enriched  the  biographical  de¬ 
partment  of  missionary  literature,  without 
caring,  it  would  seem,  to  leave  us  the  means 
of  paying  due  honor  to  her  name  or  history. 
Willibald’s  character  and  life  consistently 
sustained  the  import  of  his  name,  bold  of 
teill ;  but  his  boldness  was  on  the  side  of 
truth,  and  his  strong  will  was  exercised 
in  doing  the  will  of  his  Divine  Master.  He 
was  severe  to  none  but  himself.  Those 
who  came  under  his  i)astoral  sway,  found 
themselves  cared  for  with  tenderness  and 
diligence.  lie  made  the  afflictions  of 
others  his  own  ;  set  an  example  of  the  pa¬ 
tience  which  he  recommended  ;  and  [>rov- 
ed  that  he  had  Christian  sympathy,  by 
his  charitable  sacrifices  and  deeds.  He 
lived  to  see  the  social  life  of  his  district 
assuming  a  Christian  chiiractcr  ;  and  de¬ 
parted  leaving  the  religion  of  Christ  tri¬ 
umphant  over  the  old  immorality  and  su- 
jKjrstition. 

A  few  memorials  have  come  down  to 
us  of  another  agent  in  the  conversion  of 
(iermany.  Willihad,  a  native  of  North¬ 
umbria,  and  Alenin’s  friend,  was  moved 
by  the  reports  of  missionary  success ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  he 
went  direct  to  the  scene  of  Winfrid’s 
martyrdom,  where  now  a  Christian  so¬ 
ciety  had  been  gathered,  and  a  missionary 
school  was  affording  instruction  to  many 
children  of  the  Frisian  nobility.  Many 
converted  pagans  were  the  first  fruits  of 
his  ministry  at  Dockum.  Thus  encourag¬ 
ed,  he  pressed  his  way  towards  the  east, 
and  carried  the  truth  into  a  country  which 
no  evangelist  had  visited  before.  Thi.s 
was  the  district  of  Groningen.  His  min¬ 
istry  roused  not  only  the  attention  but  the 
evil  ^>asslon3  of  the  idolaters,  whose  false 
religion  he  exposed  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  GosjmjI.  At  a  place  called  Humarcha 
— perhaps  Hunsingo— near  Groningen, 
the  pagan  crowd  rose  against  him  while  he 
was  preaching ;  and,  but  for  the  timely 
interference  of  the  chiefs,  he  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Boniface.  He  was  re¬ 
served  for  judicial  punishment,  after  trial 
by  lot ;  but  the  lots  were  in  his  favor. 
Trianta,  or  Drente,  was  next  visited  ;  and 


I 
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there  many  converts  were  gathered  ;  but 
the  loo  e.ager  zeal  of  his  companions,  in 
attempts  to  destroy  the  ido's,  involved 
him  in  danger  from  which  he  narrowly  cs- 
c.aped.  The  court  of  Charlemagne  afford 
ed  him  temjwrary  shelter  and  repose. 
Charlemagne  had  just  then  gained  the 
mastery  over  the  Saxons,  and  Willihad 
entered  as  a  missionary  on  a  border  dis¬ 
trict  called  Wigmodia,  not  far  from  Bre¬ 
men.  His  success  was  so  great,  that  with¬ 
in  three  years  scarcely  an  idolater  could 
1)0  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The  work 
so  well  begun,  and  for  a  time  so  full  of 
promise,  was,  however,  as  in  many  later 
instances,  painfully  cheeked  by  civil  con 
vulsions.  Wituchind,  who  had  succcs.s- 
fully  persuaded  the  Saxons  to  revolt,  and 
headed  their  movement,  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  manifesting  his  savage  hostility  to 
the  Christians,  and  for  several  years  they 
were  subject  to  violent  persecution.  The 
missionary  churches  were  broken  up, 
Willihad  escaped  to  the  coast,  and  found 
his  way  to  France,  most  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  and  disciples  were  butchered,  and 
idolatry  was  once  more  in  command.  The 
fugitive  missionary  found  a  retreat  for  a 
time  in  Wilbrord's  monastery  at  Epter- 
naeh,  where  he  was  joined  by  several  of 
his  converts,  who  had  happily  escaped 
from  Saxony.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
Willihad  and  for  his  cause,  that  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Saxons  was  one  of  Charle¬ 
magne’s  pets.  When  the  Emperor  fav»)r- 
ed  a  plan  of  conversion,  it  must  not  be 
thwarted.  The  work  must  be  done  by 
all  means  ;  and,  in  this  case,  his  patronage 
of  the  missionaries  was  such  as  might  re 
mind  ns  of  the  man  who  stood  by  a  field 
preacher,  and  returned  hard  stones  for  the 
mob’s  softer  missiles  ;  and  who,  when  re¬ 
buked  for  his  militant  spirit,  and  told  that 
the  Almighty  would  defend  his  own 
truth,  replied,  ‘‘  Yes,  but  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  help  him.”  Those  whom 
the  Kedecmer  sent  to  convert  the  world 
were  required  to  be  “  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves.”  Tliis  union  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  simplicity  in  the  subjects  of 
Christian  zeal,  Charlemagne  could  not  un¬ 
derstand.  He  ])referred  a  course  which 
roused  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen 
against  the  new  religion.  An  entire 
Church  system  must  come  in  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  salvation.  Ecclesiastical  taxes 
were  to  be  levied  without  delay  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  conquered  tribes  were  made  to 
feel  that  Christianity  was  identified  with 
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Frankish  rule  ;  so  tliat  tfiey  naturally  re¬ 
volted  from  the  yoke  of  a  religion  which 
BCt-med  to  fix  on  them  the  marks  of  bon¬ 
dage.  “  The  princes  of  this  world  ”  are 
not  yet  cured  of  their  fondness  for  this 
mode  of  Christianizing  the  heathen.  Our 
Callio  neighbors  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  deal  in  Charlemagne’s  style  again, 
among  the  islanders  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  ;  although  their  efforts,  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  his,  have  been  .associated  with 
more  error  .and  less  goodness,  if  they  have 
not  entirely  lacked  imperial  honor.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  zc.al  of  governments, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cliannel,  neces¬ 
sarily  takes  a  martial  form  of  expression. 
Kngland  seems  to  have  indulged  a  fear  of 
that  extreme,  until  she  has,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  fallen  into  the  other.  Although, 
in  the  course  of  her  history,  she  has  been 
known  to  offer  her  religion  at  the  ])oint  of 
the  sword,  she  has  outlived  that  fashion, 
and  has  learnt,  in  India  at  le.ast,  to  act  on 
the  policy  of  showing  her  Christi.anity  at 
no  point  at  .all.  lJut,  surely,  there  is  a 
medium.  A  Christian  government  ought 
never  to  be  so  lax  in  religious  .affairs  as  to 
aw.aken  public  suspicion  of  its  insincerity  ; 
never  so  stringent  as  to  a}»pear  chargeable 
with  intolerance.  Our  experience  in  the 
Fast  has  now  completed  the  evidence,  that 
the  two  extremes  may  be  e<pially  perilous. 
Ibif,  returning  to  Willih.ad.  After  two 
years  of  quiet  devotion  at  F.|>ternaeh, 
where  he  probably  wrote  his  Gommentary 
OH  the  Ephtlea  of  St.  Paul,  he  returned  to 
Wigmodia,  and  <liligently  set  himself  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  his  scattered  j 
churches.  His  preaching  and  example  | 
|»revailed  ;  and  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  j 
Saxony  once  more  open  to  the  truth,  and 
Wituchind  himself  a  candidate  for  ba|> 
lism.  lie  was  now  the  acknowledgeil 
liishop  of  Wigmodia,  and  a  church  “  of 
wonderful  beauty  ”  at  IJremen  marked  his 
episcopal  seat.  But  his  perils  were  scarce¬ 
ly  over,  and  his  more  quiet  pastor.al  work 
begun,  before  ho  w.as  called  to  his  reward. 
His  course  was  finished  .at  Blexem,  near 
Bremen,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  789. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Saxon  Kng- 
l.and,  herself  “  but  newly  found  ”  in  Christ, 
fiad  her  share  in  the  work  of  evangelizing 
those  Sc.andinavian  regions,  from  whose 
pagan  rovers  she  suffered  such  deep  afflic¬ 
tion.  Denmark,  Norw.ay,  and  Sweden,  all 
enjoyed  either  the  direct  or  the  indirect 
influence  of  her  missionary  churches.  It 
was  ill  the  court  of  Athelstan  that  H.aco, 


of  Norway,  received  the  holy  principles 
which  he  carried  b.ack  to  his  heathen  king¬ 
dom,  and  exemplified  in  his  own  character 
and  life,  so  as  to  secure  for  himself  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  “  Good,”  though  he  died  in  painful 
humiliation  at  his  failure  to  convert  his 
people.  <  )lof  Frygg  weson,  who  afterwards 
gained  the  Norwegian  scepter,  and  did  so 
much  to  oi»en  the  ivay  of  the  Gospel 
i  among  the  population,  made  his  first  con- 
I  fession  in  baptism  during  a  visit  to  the 
j  Scilly  Islands.  Often  have  wo  thought  of 
Olof  while  amongst  the  truly  Christian 
l%)spitalities  of  St.  Mary’s ;  nor  has  our 
experience  among  the  good  people  of 
Scilly  failed  to  confirm  a  notion,  resulting 
from  previous  observation,  that  spots 
which  have  been  luippily  associated  with 
the  first  toils  and  s.acritices  of  mission  work, 
are  often  honored  with  a  perpetual  fresh- 
j  ne.ss  of  the  missionary  spirit.  Another 
I  Glof,  “  Olof  the  Thick,”  who,  in  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  delivered 
!  Norway  from  a  foreign  yoke,  had  seen 
enough  of  Christ i.anity  in  England  to  de¬ 
cide  him  in  its  favor ;  and  though  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Gospel  was  not  so  en¬ 
lightened  as  to  save  him  from  harsh  modes 
of  recommending  and  enforcing  it  on  those 
who  came  under  his  power  and  influence, 
both  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  yet  he  w.as 
the  moiins  of  bringing  an  English  agency 
into  his  dominions,  which,  amidst  all  the 
disadvantages  of  his  violent  policy,  diffu.s- 
ed  the  gracious  doctrines  of  salvation 
among  tlie  people.  Indued,  the  religious 
history  of  Sweden,  in  particular,  might 
show  that  from  the  beginning  the  most 
h.allowed  impulses  which  she  has  felt  may 
be  traced  to  the  quiet  .action  of  one  oi 
more  Christian  men  from  this  island.  The 
recent  reviv.al  of  vital  Christianity  in  that 
country  is  only  a  broad  and  glorious  copy 
of  early  ty|>es.  Engl.and  has  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  the  |)resent  spiritual  harvest ;  as  one 
of  her  missionary  agents,  who,  some  3'cars 
ago,  was  driven  from  Stockholm  in  tears, 
was  the  honored  instrument  of  sowing 
much  of  the  he.avenly  seed.  One  of  our 
missionary  societies  sent,  in  1830,  an 
agent  and  English  p.astor  to  the  capital  of 
Sweden.  By  and  l)y  he  began  to  preach 
in  the  Swedish  language.  The  services 
were  crowded.  A  larger  chapel  was  rear¬ 
ed,  by  the  aid  of  Christians  of  all  ranks, 
.and  all  orthodox  denominations.  The 
English  pastor’s  object  w.as  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  own  ecclesiastical  system,  but  to 
difiuso  spiritual  life  among  the  members  of 
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the  Swedish  Church.  He  labored  to  con¬ 
vert  the  people  of  Christ.  His  success 
called  forth  an  opposition,  before  which 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  retire.  But  the 
seed  w.os  sown.  An  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence  had  been  kept  up  with  clergy  and 
laity  ;  a  Swedish  Missionary  Society  was 
organized ;  Infant  Schools  were  introduc¬ 
ed  ;  a  Seaman’s  Mission  was  established  ; 
a  convert  was  sent  from  the  chapel  in 
Stockholm  to  begin  the  successful  Mission 
to  the  Laps;  and  a  monthly  religious  pe¬ 
riodical  was  issued,  and  put  into  wide  cir¬ 
culation.  The  aim  of  the  movement  w’as 
pure,  and  its  accumulative  results  most 
happy.  And  now  that  the  unholy  passions 
which  once  forced  the  agent  from  his  post, 
have  been  hushed  by  the  holy  breath  of 
the  descending  Spirit,  all  classes  of  Swe¬ 
dish  Christians  w’ill  bless  his  memory,  and 
acknowledge  Mr.  Scott  as  one  of  “  the 
greatest  spiritual  benefactors  bestowed  by 
God  in  modem  times  upon  Sweden.”  In 
the  ample  records  of  great  modern  mis¬ 
sionary  associations,  the  character  and 
deeds  of  a  few  leading  agents  necessarily 
stand  out  here  and  there  with  much  dis¬ 
tinctness,  while  great  numbers  of  worthy 
and  very  useful  men  as  necessarily  occupy 
a  mere  line  in  the  catalogue  of  missionary 
names.  VVe  do  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  one  or  two  only  of  the  pattern  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  early  Christian  England  have 
their  character  permanently  sketched,  and 
their  leading  actions  saved  from  oblivion ; 


while  many,  many  others,  perhaps  equally 
useful  in  their  time  and  place,  have  left 
bare  names  only  floating  on  the  surface  of 
history,  or  in  the  breath  of  tradition.  Such 
names  we  have  in  connection  with  early 
missions  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  Liaf- 
d.ag  of  Ripon,  Thurget,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Skara,  Sigfrid  of  York,  Grimkil,  llotlulf, 
and  Bernard.  Such  men  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  were  the  early  representatives  of 
missionary  England,  the  first  types  of  her 
Christian  evangelists  to  the  heathen,  and 
the  founders  of  that  work  which  prepared 
branches  of  the  German  family  on  the 
Continent  for  uniting  with  this  country  in 
the  great  mission  of  the  race.  In  the 
course  of  time  our  continental  kindred  re¬ 
paid  the  benefit,  by  aflbrding  us  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  Lutheran  Reformation. 
England  again  responded  by  extending  to 
her  brethren  of  Central  Europe  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  later  reviv.al  of  her  own 
Christian  zeal ;  and  thus,  mutually  prompt¬ 
ing  and  training  each  other,  during  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  probationary  ages,  the  diflerent 
branches  of  this  great  family  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  apprehend  their  calling,  and  to 
address  themselves  to  their  most  glorious 
task.  The  great  mission  of  the  race  is, 
to  ev.angelize  the  world.  Already,  its 
posts  are  taken  ;  the  outline  of  its  plan  is 
sketched ;  in  every  clime  its  work  is  be¬ 
gun  ;  and  the  earnests  of  its  final  success 
are  even  now  brightening  “  the  ends  of 
the  earth.” 


Taxi  this  into  your  memory,  if  you  ore  .n  the 
habit  of  repining.  Trials  not  felt  are  easily  borne. 
Mr.  Peabody  one  day  came  in  from  a  walk.  His 
wife  said  to  him,  “  I  have  been  thinking  of  our  situ¬ 
ation,  and  have  determined  to  be  submissive  and  pa¬ 
tient.”  ”  Ah !"  said  he,  “  that  is  a  good  resolution , 
let  us  see  wlukt  we  have  got  to  submit  to.  I  will 
make  a  list  of  our  trials,  first,  we  hare  a  home — we 
will  submit  to  that.  Second,  we  have  the  comforts 
of  life — we  will  submit  to  that  Thirdly,  we  have 
each  other.  Fourthly,  we  have  a  multitude  of 
friends.  Fifthly,  we  have  God  to  take  care  of  us.” 

Ah,”  said  slie,  ”  pray  stop ;  I  will  say  no  more 
about  submission.” 

Tbk  violet  grows  low  and  covers  itself  with  its 
own  tears,  and  of  all  flowers  yields  the  sweetest  fra¬ 
grance.  Sudi  is  humility. 


CHiwXRrri.NEBs  in  a  family  is  a  positive  duty. 
Thousands  of  people  are  every  day  made  miserable 
by  bad  temper,  uselessly  manifested,  without  nim, 
without  any  ulterior  benefit.  The  frame  of  mind 
which  is  ever  ready  to  take  offense,  to  imagine  a 
slight,  to  be  sulky,  and  to  revenge  one,  is,  aks !  a 
punishment  not  alone  to  itself  but  to  others.  Such 
a  temper  should  at  all  costs  be  repressed ;  it  can  ea¬ 
sily  be  cured  if  we  have  but  the  will.  It  is,  to  any 
the  best  of  it,  conceited  and  mean.  It  is  the  banc  of 
life. 

Hope  writes  the  poetry  of  the  boy,  but  memory 
that  of  the  man.  Man  looks  forwards  with  smiles, 
but  backward  with  sighs.  The  cup  of  life  is  sweet¬ 
est  at  the  brim ;  the  flavor  is  impaired  as  we  drink 
deeper ;  and  the  dregs  are  made  bitter,  that  we  may 
not  struggle  when  it  Is  taken  from  our  lips. 
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from  the  NatioD«l  Reriev, 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE:  MICHAEL  LERMONTOFF.* 


Peter  I.,  whose  imperious  will  imposed 
upon  Russia  the  first  restraints  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  was  the  first  to  direct  the  national 
mind  towards  Europe,  and  to  introduce 
those  European  forms  and  ideas  under 
whose  influence  a  national  literature  at 
len^h  developed  itself. 

So  far  as  we  can  trace  back  the  history 
of  Russian  literature  to  earlier  periods,  we 
find  those  elements  which  were  after- 
w’ards  blended  in  the  matured  national 
character.  The  spirit  of  the  Norse  invad¬ 
ers,  who  about  the  year  862  conquered, 
ami  founded  constitutions  among  the  scat¬ 
tered  branches  of  the  Slavic  races,  entire¬ 
ly  pervades  the  historical  tales  referring 
to  the  heathen  period  of  Russian  history, 
which  were  written  by  the  monk  Nestor 
in  the  eleventh  century.  lie  was,  how¬ 
ever,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ryzan- 
tine  literature,  and  thus  could  not  fully 
appreciate  a  poetry  which  sprang  up  in 
the  heroic  age  of  Scandinavian  enterprise. 
He  regarded  the  events  which  he  record¬ 
ed  partly  in  the  prosaic  spirit  of  a  mere 
chronicler,  partly  in  the  hostile  spirit  of  a 
zealous  opponent  of  heathenism.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  his  antipathy  to  his  subject, 
and  in  spite  of  the  dryness  and  pedantry 
of  his  style,  his  tales  contain  passages 
which  undeniably  prove  the  existence  of 
an  ancient  though  rude  poetry',  beginning 
to  develop  itself  in  Russia  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Norsemen,  celebrating  deeds 
w'hich  extended  over  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  w’hose  theater  stretched  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  We  discern 
here  clearly  enough  traces  of  the  same 
spirit  which  pervades  the  tales  and  le¬ 
gends  of  the  Icelandic  chroniclers.  Seve- 
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ral  of  the  latter  are  undoubtedly  of  com¬ 
mon  origin  with  those  of  Nestor.  For 
example,  the  “  Life  and  Death  of  SwatO- 
polk,”  related  by  Nestor,  forms  part,  and 
that  the  most  important,  of  an  Icelandic 
literary  collection  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  though  the  common  origin  is 
undeniable,  the  Russian  historian,  in  this 
instance,  much  surpasses  the  Icelandic  in 
his  style,  his  n.arrative  being  full  of  life 
and  poetry.  IIow  finely  has  he  painted 
this  Swatopolk,  the  son  of  a  Greek  nun, 
who,  from  the  day  of  his  unlawful  birth, 
seems  doomed  to  sin  and  ruin  ;  who  climbs 
to  his  throne  through  fratricide,  who  is 

E unished  on  the  very  scene  of  his  crimes 
y  the  hand  of  an  avenging  brother,  and 
finally  expires  in  the  desert !  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  historic  truth  has  been  re¬ 
spected  in  this  tale ;  bnt  as  a  literary  pro¬ 
duction  it  is  of  great  dramatic  interest. 

The  stories  of  Nestor  give  us  a  partial 
glimpse  of  those  times  w'hen  martial  hon¬ 
or  and  glory  were  the  moving  springs  of 
life  in  the  Russian  people ;  when  before 
going  to  war  they  would  proudly  warn 
their  enemies ;  and  when  they  would 
doom  those  who  should  break  their  word 
“  to  be  slaves  for  life,”  considering  this  to 
be  the  greatest  of  all  curses. 

Indeed,  when  we  observe  in  the  simple 
tales  of  the  monk  what  germs  of  poetry 
there  were  in  the  early  history  of  Russia, 
it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  rich  fruit  they 
might  have  borne,  had  they  not  been 
blighted  while  yet  in  their  first  develop¬ 
ment,  and  choked  by  parasitic  plants  of 
foreign  origin.  The  Norse  chiefs  them¬ 
selves  sought  and  inaugurated  an  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
about  A.  i>.  one  thousand  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  adopted  by  Russia.  But  this  approx¬ 
imation  to  Byzantium,  instead  of  throwing 
open  to  the  Russian  people  the  treasures 
of  the  Greek  classic  world,  merely  led  to 
an  acquaintance  with  Byzantine  literature, 
consisting  of  dry  chronicles,  scholastic  dis¬ 
cussions  on  dogmatic  questions,  and  empty 
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rhetoric,  and  inculcating  a  profound  con¬ 
tempt  for  every  thing  connected  witli 
heathen  antiquity,  and  consequently  even 
the  Greek  classic  jK)etry. 

Then  came  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols, 
about  1236,  and  the  establishment  of 
Mongol  rule,  diffusing  new  and  oiiental 
ingredients  through  the  nation.  We  trace 
the  influence  of  the  new  conquerors  main¬ 
ly  in  the  popular  poetry  ;  we  mean,  in  the 
rich  collection  of  Ilussian  songs  and  tales. 
There  are  perhaps  few  nations  whose 
primitive  jioetry  presents  so  true  a  mirror 
of  the  people’s  lire  and  feelings  as  that  of 
the  Russians.  In  it  we  find  reflected 
their  whole  existence  up  to  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  every  boon  which 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  them ;  “  the 
broad  fields  with  the  silken  grass  and  the 
blue  flowers “  the  thick  woods  in  which 
the  stormy  wind  rattles “  the  boundless 
plains  of  snow,”  on  which  nothing  but  the 
“black  fir  or  the  silver  birch”  is  to  be 
seen  detaching  itself  from  the  white 
ground ;  again,  when  the  snow  is  melting, 
“  the  song  of  the  lark,  the  blushing  roses 
of  summer,  the  swift  falcon,  the  dove-col¬ 
ored  pigeon  and  once  more,  “  winter 
with  its  dull  deathlike  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  shriek  of  the  ravens  ”  and 
“  the  howling  of  the  snowstorm.”  In 
these  songs,  too,  we  have  plenty  of  allu¬ 
sions  to  special  Russian  scenery ; — “  the 
shining  Duna,”  “  the  limpid  Don,”  “  the 
benefactress  Wolga,”  “  the  princely  Great 
Novgorod,”  “the  stone-built  Moscow.” 
We  behold  the  wandering  life  of  “the 
Wolga  robbers,”  and  the  bold  enterprises 
of  the  Cossacks.  We  see  the  customs,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  antipathies  of  the 
people,  their  faith,  their  hopes  and  suf- 
lerings ;  and  we  are  made  ac*j|uaintcd  with 
the  favorite  heroes  of  their  history. 

But  at  the  s.ame  time,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  8.aid,  we  distinctly  trace  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  songs  and  tales  the  decline  of  those 
beneficial  influences  which,  under  the 
Norsemen,  fostered  the  national  develop¬ 
ment.  Not  only  political  activity  and  in¬ 
dependence  declined  under  their  succes¬ 
sors,  but  likewise  the  purity  of  home  life. 
Women  were  entirely  subjected  to  the 
despotic  power  of  men,  and  the  Terem,* 
borrowed  from  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  de¬ 
prived  them  of  social  importance,  reducing 
them  to  an  oriental  slavery.  The  customs 
of  Norse  life  had  accorded  to  them  a  far 


nobler  position ;  and  this  change  was 
therefore  in  every  w'ay  for  the  worse. 
Moreover,  the  estrangement  from  Europe 
caused  by  the  ^longol  influence,  prevent¬ 
ed  the  chivalrous  reverence  for  women, — 
which  at  this  time  pervaded  European 
society, — from  penetrating  into  Russia. 
The  Asiatic  notion  that  Momen  are  the 
ruin  of  the  world  was  imported  by  the 
Mongols,  and  completed  the  subjugation 
of  the  weaker  sc.x.  We  no  longer  find 
women  like  those  spoken  of  by  Nestor  in 
his  tales  of  the  Scandivavian  times  ;  but 
now  begin  to  hear  of  the  beautiful  Rus¬ 
sian  girl  who  sits  lonely  in  “  the  silver 
cage,”  making  “the  golden  net,”  leading 
a  monotonous  life  far  from  society  and 
civilization,  and  expecting  vith  awe  the 
day  when,  amidst  tears  and  songs,  her  fair 
hair  will  be  unbraided,  and  she  will  be 
led,  “according  to  God’s  will,”  (that  is  to 
say,  her  father’s,)  to  a  mari  i.age  to  which 
her  own  sanction  was  never  asked.  And 
often  this  change  is  only  for  the  worse  ; 
she  leaves  her  “  silver  cage  ”  but  for  an¬ 
other,  sometimes  of  iron,  which  does  not 
even  afford  her  the  consolation  of  paren¬ 
tal  love.  Doomed  to  pass  her  life  with  a 
husband  whom  for  the  most  part  she  did 
not  love,  the  Russian  wife  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  none  of  those  influences  which  be.au- 
tified  the  life  of  European  women  in  the 
middle  ages.  Nothing  but  the  Terem 
awaite<l  her.  She  w.as  governed  by  the 
despotic  rule  of  a  husband,  who.se  best 
tenderness  was  not  unfrequently  the 
scourge.  The  natural  consequence  of  such 
a  position  was  the  degradation  of  social 
life.  A  mother  who  was  herself  a  slave 
could  not  but  transmit  to  her  sons  a  sense 
of  .abasement,  the  un.avoidable  result  of 
which  is  tyranny.  Society,  robbed  of  its 
highest  elements,  impressed  the  Ru8.si<an 
youth  with  a  sense  of  emi)tiness  and  ennui, 
which  forced  him  to  seek  in  dissipation 
the  highest  excitements  of  .an  existence  in 
which  he  was  at  the  same  time  both  slave 
and  tyrant. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  popular  poetry  of  the  Russi.ans ;  and 
hence  its  tone  of  deep  sadness,  of  despe¬ 
rate  gayety,  of  endeavor  after  complete 
self-oblivion.  In  almost  every  specimen 
of  this  literature  we  see  the  cloud  which 
hangs  over  the  heart,  “  like  a  fog  over  the 
blue  sea the  mother  is  represented  in 
it  .as  weeping  like  “  the  stream  that  flows 
the  tears  of  the  sisters  fall  “  like  rivulets 
the  heart  of  the  young  girl  fades  away 
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“  without  snn,”  her  joys  .“xre  carried  away 
“  by  stormy  winds  over  the  dear  wiiitc 
Held  the  youth  who  was  “  born  in  tears, 
all  his  life  long  shakes  his  homeless  head 
like  the  grass-blade  on  the  fields  in  the 
wind.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Ave  find 
in  these  songs  wild  outbursts  of  merri¬ 
ment,  they  are  but  intended  to  conce.al 
the  void  beneath.  Characteristic  and 
full  of  poetry  are  the  songs  of  the  Wolga 
robbers,  and  those  of  the  Cossacks ;  the 
wild  love  of  freedom  which  led  them  into 
ponl  and  crime  frequently  also  giving 
birth  to  heroic  enterprise,  as,  for  instance, 
the  colonization  of  Siberia.  These  songs 
breathe  contempt  of  danger  and  detith, 
immoderate  gayety,  unbounded  liberty ' 
and  license, — as  is  usual  with  men  who  ! 
have  broken  with  the  common  tics  of  so- ! 
ciety  and  citizenship,  whose  companions  j 
are  the  night  and  the  storm,  who  spend  ! 
their  life  either  in  the  forest  or  on  the ! 
w.aters.  The  tales  of  this  epoch  exhibit ' 
also  the  literary  shortcomings  as  well  as  j 
the  emptiness  and  sadness  of  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  Russian  life ;  the  narrative  j 
form  requiring,  like  that  of  the  epic  ' 
poem,  a  greater  social  development  than  j 
Russia  h.ad  then  attained.  ' 

Thus  gradually  had  the  dawn  of  genu- 1 
ine  noetry  among  the  Russi.an  people 
fadea  away,  and  none  of  the  old  seed  was 
now  left,  when  the  great  reformer  came,  | 
and  c.alled  Russia  to  a  new  life.  ! 

We  referred  in  our  former  article  j 


to  the  changes  Avhich  worked  themselves 
gr.adually  out  in  the  Ru.ssian  language  ! 
and  liter.ature  from  the  time  of  Peter  | 
the  Gre.at.  The  language  had  to  em.anci- 1 
pate  itself  from  the  convention.al  clerical 
jargon,  and  then  developing  its  great 
beauty  and  flexibility,  to  become  truly 
])opul.ar.  The  intercourse  with  Europe 
opened  a  new  world  of  ideas,  and  at  the 
same  time  excited  the  Russian  imagina¬ 
tion  to  activity  in  fresh  directions.  After 
a  succession  of  more  or  less  original 
writers,  AlexJinder  Pushkin  appeared,  and 
j)ut  the  finishing  stroke  to  that  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  language  which  his  predeces¬ 
sors  h.ad  begun.  We  have  had  occasion 
already  to  speak  of  him  at  some  length, 
and  have  explained  the  high  rank  Avhich  | 
he  holds  in  the  estinnation  of  his  people, 
and  which  he  must,  Avhen  thoroughly 
known,  obtain  in  that  of  all  nations. 

Next  to  him  stands  another  contem¬ 
porary  but  younger  poet,  Michael  Ler- 
montofi^  a  eon  of  one  of  the  first  families 


of  the  Russian  anstocracy.  Like  most 
of  the  Russian  nobles,  he  entered  the 
Guards  when  yet  very  young.  A  poem 
which  he  composed  on  the  death  of 
Pushkin  was  the  cause  of  his  exile  to  the 
C.auc.asus,  where  he  became  imbued  with 
th.at  deep  love  for  the  country  which 
made  him,  so  to  speak,  the  poet  of  the 
Caucasus.  Though  having  for  an  author 
the  rare  privilege  of  holding  an  inde¬ 
pendent  })Osition  with  reg.ard  to  fortune, 
his  life  seems  nevertheless  to  h.ave  been 
one  long  tr.ain  of  sufferings,  to  which  his 
poems  bear  ample  evidence.  Equally 
ardent  and  faithful  in  his  friendships  as  he 
w.as  vindictive  and  unrelenting  in  his 
hatreds,  he  had  to  endure  many  bitter 
disappointments.  He  was  often  called 
upon  to  part  from  true,  and  to  endure  the 
treachery  of  false  friends.  Brought  up 
in  a  world  where  he  dared  not  speak 
out  what  was  in  him,  he  h.ad  to  under¬ 
go  the  hardest  of  all  human  trials,  that 
of  being  compelled  to  remain  silent  in 
sight  of  injustice  and  oppression.  With 
a  heart  glowing  Avith  the  love  of  beauty 
and  liberty,  he  Avas  doomed  to  live  in 
a  society  Avhich,  A’iewed  from  Avithout, 
was  full  of  outAv.ard  shoAV  and  false  splen¬ 
dor,  and  from  Avithin  of  servitude  and 
corruption.  One  of  his  first  attempts 
at  expressing  the  burning  indignation 
with  AV'hich  these  things  filled  him,  the 
ode  on  Pushkin’s  death,  brought  down 
upon  him  exile.  A  life  of  action  thus 
forbidden  him,  the  only  resource  left  him 
Avas  his  poetic  genius ;  and  Avhen  his 
heart  Avas  too  full,  he  devoted  himself 
to  it,  and  called  forth  Avild  ]>.assionatc 
strains,  pathetic  melodies,  mocking  sa¬ 
tires,  or  the  poetry  of  love ;  but  always 
true  jiictures  of  emotions  experienced 
and  deeply  felt,  always  children  of  an 
iiiAvard  necessity,  and  in  accordance  Avith 
Goethe’s  canon,  th.at  every  true  poem  of 
a  special  occasion  and  impulse. 

Lermontoff  Avas  strongly  impressed  by 
the  genius  of  Pushkin,  who,  as  aao  said, 
had  the  start  of  him  in  his  literary 
career;  but  he  never  became  his  imitator. 
Lermontoff  never  entered,  like  Pushkin, 
into  a  compromise  Avith  the  society  in 
Avhich  he  AA%as  compelled  to  live  ;  till  the 
day  of  his  de.ath  he  Avas  it«  deadly  conflict 
Avith  it.  The  fourteenth  of  December 


1825,  Avhich  brought  to  a  close  the  milder 
reign  of  Alexander,  during  Avhich  more 
liberal  political  aspirations  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  up,  and  which  inaugu- 
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rated  with  a  bloody  act  of  vengeance  the 
long  and  oppressive  despotism  of  Nicho¬ 
las,  was  a  critical  day  for  modem  Kussian 
life,  as  well  as  for  its  literature.  Push¬ 
kin’s  literary  career  was  then  at  its  cul¬ 
minating  point,  while  Lermontoff's  was 
only  just  beginning,  Alexander  Herzen 
says : 

“  Nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  the  change 
which  pa.S8ud  over  the  public  mind  in  1825  ; 
than  a  comparison  of  Pushkin  with  Lermontoff. 
Pushkin  was  frequently  discontented,  sad, 
wounded,  and  indignant,  but  nevertheless  in¬ 
clined  to  peace.  He  longed  for  it ;  he  did  not 
doubt  its  possibility.  A  chord  of  memory  con-  i 
necting  him  with  the  Emperor  Alexander’s  ; 
re^fime  was  still  vibrating  in  his  heart  Ler-  ' 
montoff  was  so  much  accustomed  to  despon¬ 
dency  and  resistance,  that  he  not  only  never  | 
sought  to  himself  from  it,  but  did  not  even  ^ 
understand  the  possibility  of  making  the  at-  ; 
tempt  Lermontoff  never  learned  to  hope ;  he  ' 
did  not  acquiesce,  simply  because  there  was  ' 
nothing  which  could  have  compensated  him  for  I 
his  acquiescence ;  nor  did  he  proudly  offer,  like  | 
Pestel  and  Ryleiefi^  his  head  to  the  executioner,  j 
for  he  was  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  such  ; 
a  sacrifice  ;  he  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  finally  j 
died  without  any  great  end  before  him.  , 

“  The  sound  of  the  pistol  which  destroyed 
Pushkin  called  LermontofiTs  soul  into  life.  He 
wrote  a  powerful  ode,  in  which  he  exposed  the 
mean  intrigues  which  led  to  the  fatal  duel  that 
caused  Pushkin’s  death, — intrigues  that  had 
been  fostered  by  literary  ministers  and  journal-  I 
ist-spies, — exclaiming,  ‘Vengeance,  emperor,  | 
vengeance !’  This  appeal,  bis  only  inconsis-  . 
tency,  the  poet  had  to  expiate  in  exile  in  the  ! 
year  1837.  In  1841  the  remains  of  Lermontoff 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  at  the  foot  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus.  ‘  None  of  those  who  heard  thee  under¬ 
stood  what  thou  saidst  before  thine  end.  The 
deep  and  bitter  sense  of  thy  last  words  has  been 
losf*  ! 

“  Very  fortunately  that  which  Lermontoff 
wrote  during  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  has 
not  been  lost  He  belongs  entirely  to  our  gene¬ 
ration.  W e,  indeed,  were  too  young  to  be  sharers 
in  the  events  of  the  fourteenth  of  December, 
but  it  awakened  our  political  consciousness,  and 
we  saw  the  banishments  and  the  executions 
which  followed.  Forced  to  silence,  and  to 
repress  our  tears,  we  learned  to  live  inwardly 
and  to  brood  over  our  thoughts  in  secret, — 
and  what  thoughts !  No  longer  ideas  of  a  civil¬ 
izing  liberalism,  of  progress ;  but  of  doubt, 
negation,  and  fury.  Accustomed  to  such  emo¬ 
tions,  Lermontoff  could  not,  like  Pushkin,  take 
refuge  in  lyrics.  In  all  his  enjoyments,  in  all 
his  &ncies,  be  was  haunted  by  the  shadow  of 
skepticism.  Something  serious,  even  *  melan- 

*  Verses  by  Lermontoff  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Odoieffski,  one  of  those  sentenced  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December. 


[  choly,  was  written  on  his  brow,  and  runs 
through  all  bis  poems.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
I  mere  abstract  thought  adorning  itself  with  the 
flowers  of  poetry ;  no,  the  reflections  of  Ler¬ 
montoff  are  his  poetry — his  strength  and  his 
torment  He  had  deeper  sympathies  with  Byron 
than  Pashkin  ever  had.  It  was  his  misfortune 
that  he  possessed  too  much  penetration,  and 
that  he  had  the  boldness  to  say  much  that  was 
dangerous  without  disguise.  Weak  and  irrita¬ 
ble  natures  never  pardon  such  sincerity.  Ler¬ 
montoff  was  spoken  of  as  the  spoiled  child  of 
an  aristocratic  hou.se,  as  one  of  those  idlers  who 
die  from  satiety  and  ennui  People  did  not 
choose  to  see  how  much  this  man  suffered,  how 
he  struggled  before  he  ventured  to  speak  out 
his  thoughts.  Men  in  general  accept  with  greater 
indulgence  bitterness  and  insults  than  a  certain 
ripeness  of  mind, — than  that  isolation  which 
sets  itself  free  alike  from  the  fears  and  hopes  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  dares  to  declare  tiiat  it 
has  done  so.  When  Lermontoff  left  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  for  his  second  exile  in  the  Caucasus,  he 
was  weary  and  exhausted.  He  said  to  his 
friends  that  he  would  seek  death,  and  he  kept 
his  word.” 

The  painful  conflicts  .amid  which  his 
life  was  placed,  the  restraints  put  upon  his 
genius  and  his  fiery  truth-loving  mind, 
probably  contributed  largely  to  the  irri- 
t.ability  and  peevishness  of  his  temper  ;  a 
disposition  which  entangled  him  more  than 
once  in  quarrels,  and  even  in  several 
duels.  One  of  these  duels  was  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  .md  the  last 
was  the  cause  of  his  premature  death  at 
the  age  of  thirty.  To  give  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  personal  appearance,  we  may 
quote  from  llerr  Bodenstedt  the  following 
account  of  his  meeting  with  him  : 

“  It  was  at  Moscow,  in  the  winter  of  1840-1, 
j  shortly  before  Lennontoff’s  last  journey  to  the 
Caucasus,  that  1  dined  with  Paul  von  Alsuvitlf, 
a  highly  intellectual  young  Russian,  at  a  French 
restaurant’s  much  visited  by  the  Muscovite 
boyards.  During  the  dinner  some  acquaint¬ 
ances  joined  us ;  among  them  a  young  prince 
remarkably  handsome,  but  of  a  somewluit  lim¬ 
ited  understanding,  though  at  the  same  time 
possessing  so  much  good  humor  that  he  per¬ 
mitted  the  others  to  ridicule  him  without  resent¬ 
ing  it  The  easy  wit,  the  sparkling  intellect, 
the  quick  perception  of  exterior  contrasts,  in 
one  word,  the  French  eeprit,  is  as  familiar  as 
the  French  language  to  the  aristocratic  Rus¬ 
sians. 

“We  were  already  drinking  champagne,  and 
the  lips  of  my  companions  were  overflowing 
I  with  jokes,  bo^  good  and  bad,  when  some  of 
I  them  suddenly  exclaimed,  ‘Ah,  Michael  Turitsh  I’ 
to  a  young  officer  who  entered,  greeted  Alsuvicff 
with  a  slight  tap  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  young 
prince  with  a  ‘  How  do  you  do,  you  sly'  fox  f ’ 
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the  rest  of  the  party  with  a  brief  ‘  Good  ercn- 
ing.’  The  new  comer  was  a  mao  of  gentleman¬ 
like  easy  manners,  middle  height,  and  unusually 
elastic  step.  He  stooped  down  fur  a  cigar-case 
which  he  had  dropped  in  taking  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  so  showed  a  flexibility  of 
figure  which  almost  gave  for  the  moment  the 
impression  that  all  his  bones  were  broken, 
though  his  large  chest  and  shoulders  neverthe¬ 
less  showed  them  to  be  strong.  The  fair 
smoothly-combed  hair,  slightly  curled  at  each 
side,  left  a  remarkably  high  brow  quite  un¬ 
covered.  The  large  thoughtful  eye  seemed  in 
no  way  to  participate  in  the  satirical  expression 
which  played  about  his  finely-cut  mouth.  He 
was  evidently  not  in  full  imiform,  a  black 
handkerchief  being  tied  carelessly  round  his 
neck,  and  the  coat,  from  which  the  e{>aulettes 
were  taken  off,  Iwing  only  buttoned  halfway, 
and  leaving  the  brilliantly  white  linen  visible. 

“Until  his  arrival  wo  had  been  talking 
French,  and  Alsuvietf  introduced  me  to  him  in 
the  same  language.  After  a  few  liasty  words, 
he  sat  down  to  dine  with  us.  In  speaking  to 
the  waiters  ho  used  expressions  which,  though 
common  in  the  mouth  of  most  Russians,  were 
disagreeable  to  me  in  his  mouth — for  he  was 
Miaiael  Ltrmontoff.  They  were  expressions 
which  every  foreigner  soon  leams'to  understand 
in  Russia,  from  hearing  them  daily  and  every 
where,  but  which  no  one  of  education  (except  a 
Greek  or  Turk,  who  is  used  to  similar  ones) 
would  like  to  translate  into  his  own  language. 

“  LennontofT,  after  having  hurriedly  eaten  of 
some  of  the  dishes  and  swallowed  a  few  glas-ses 
of  wine,  at  the  same  time  not  concealing  his 
fine  and  well-kept  hands,  became  very  talkative ; 
an<l  what  ho  said  mu.st  have  been  exceedingly 
witty  and  comic,  as  he  was  several  times  inter- 
rupte<l  by  great  laughter.  I  unfortunately  did 
not  understand  it,  htving  as  yet  too  imperfect  a 
knowledge  of  Russian  to  be  able  to  follow  him ; 
I  only  observed  that  his  wit  was  directed  against 
various  individuals,  but  that  being  several  times 
decidi-dly  rebuked  by  Absuvieff,  he  thought  it 
better  to  take  the  young  prince  exclusively  for 
the  butt  of  his  sarcasms.  The  latter  bore  these 
observations  for  some  time  with  his  wonted 
good  nature ;  but  at  last,  unable  longer  to  en¬ 
dure  it,  he  answered  the  hot-headed  young  man 
in  a  dignified  way,  which  prove<l  that,  in  spite 
of  his  limited  capacities,  he  was  not  without 
right  feeling.  Lermontoif  seemed  sincerely 
grieved  to  have  offended  the  prince,  who  had 
been  an  old  playfellow  of  his,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  appease  him,  in  which,  indeed,  he  soon 
succeeded. 

“  I  had  known  and  loved  Lermontoff  from  the 
first  publication  of  his  poems  in  1840,  but  his 
manner  and  appearance  on  that  evening  were 
so  little  agreeable  to  me,  that  I  felt  no  wish  to 
know  more  of  him.  The  first  unplca.sant  im¬ 
pression,  however,  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
better  one.  The  very  next  evening,  when  I 
found  him  in  the  drawing-room  of  Madame  von 
Momonoff,  I  .saw  him  in  his  most  amiable  mood 
— and  he  could  be  peculiarly  amiable.  If  he 


gave  himself  up  to  another  person,  he  did  so 
with  heart  and  soul,  though  perhaps  this  may 
rarely  have  occurred.  He  was  bound  by  a 
close  and  steady  friendship  to  the  s{)irite<l 
Countess  Rostoptshin,  who  consequently  would 
be  best  able  to  give  a  full  account  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  People  who  did  not  know  him  sufficiently 
to  overlook  his  weakness  for  the  sake  of  his  pre¬ 
dominant  excellencies,  mostly  avoided  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  often  carried  too  far  by  his  satiri¬ 
cal  disposition ;  but  he  could  likewise  be  good 
and  gentle  as  a  child ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
grave  and  even  melancholy  disposition  was  the 
prevailing  one.  This  deep  seriousness  also 
formed  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  noble  fea¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  of  all  his  more  important  pro- 
duction.s,  to  which  the  lighter  and  humorous 
poems  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  did  the  sar¬ 
castic  expression  on  his  lips  to  bis  large  thought¬ 
ful  eye.s. 

“The  Prometheus-like  fate  of  Lermontoff 
many  of  his  countrymen  have  shared  ;  but  from 
none  of  them  did  grief  call  forth  similar  pearls 
of  tears  to  relieve  the  heart  in  life,  and  in  death 
to  crown  tlie  pale  brow  with  a  wreath  of  fame.” 

Lermontoff  must  be  placed  among  those 
who  are  par  exceUence  called  sul^ectivo 
poets ;  for  his  works  reflect  preeminently 
his  own  soni,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its 
hope  and  its  despair.  His  heroes  are  parts 
of  himself ;  in  fact,  his  poems  are  his  bio¬ 
graphy.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
to  be  understood  as  an  intimation  that  ho 
was  deficient  in  all  those  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  objective  poet ;  on  the 
contrary,  several  of  his  poems,  particularly 
The  Song  of  the  Czar  Iiran  Wassilje- 
witeh^  his  yonng  Lifeguardsman,  and  the 
hold  Merchant  Kalashnikoff^  furnish  am¬ 
ple  proofs  that  he  was  fully  capable  of 
moulding  figures  quite  independent  of  his 
own  individuality.  But  he  was  one  of 
those  natures  in  whom  all  the  chords  that 
link  them  with  their  time  vibrate  so 
strongly  that  their  creative  power  can 
rarely  free  itself  from  the  influence  of  per¬ 
sonal  feelings,  judgments,  and  reflections. 
These  natures  usually  appear  during  the 
decay  of  old  forms  of  societjr,  in  times  of 
transition,  of  general  skepticism,  and  of 
corrupt  morals.  In  them  the  purer  spirit 
of  mankind  seems  to  take  refuge,  and  to 
m.ake  of  them  its  mouthpiece.  They  crit¬ 
icize  and  doom  the  follies  and  vices  of  so¬ 
ciety  by  the  disclosure  of  their  own 
wounds,  errors,  and  struggles  on  the  one 
side  ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  heal,  recon¬ 
cile,  and  redeem  this  corrupt  world  by  the 
insight  they  give  into  that  beauty  and 
ideal  perfection  of  human  nature  of  which 
genius  always  holds  the  secret.  They 
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j'enerally  blend  in  one  the  epic  and  the  ] 
lyric  element,  action  and  reflection,  narra-  j 
tive  and  satire.  Barbier,  and  above  all 
Lord  Byron,  are  representatives  of  this 
class  of  poets ;  and  both  of  these,  as  well 
:is  his  countryman  Pushkin,  exercised  a  j 
"real  influence  over  Lerraontoff.  From  ■ 
Pushkin  he  got  the  secret  of  Russian  | 
verse  ;  with  Byron  he  shared  his  scorn  for 
society ;  from  Barbier  he  learned  the  art 
of  bitter  satire  and  the  iron  strength  of 
expression.  But  these  influences  by  no  , 
means  injured  his  originality ;  rather,  on  ! 
the  contrary,  did  they  give  it  more ; 
strength  and  finish.  ' 

Striking  in  him  is  the  realistic  elc- ' 
ment,  which,  as  we  observed  in  writing  I 
on  Pushkin,  seems  to  form  a  chief  feature  | 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  nation 
generally.  With  their  lively  impression- 
able  natures,  with  their  great  power  of 
observation,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  assimilate  the  impressions  of  others,  ' 
the  Russians  seem  qualified  to  develop  pro- ' 
eminently  that  literary  realism  which  I 
tends  to  become  the  basis  of  all  modern  • 
art.  LermontofF,  wherever  he  directed  | 
his  thoughts,  stands  on  the  firm  ground  ' 
of  reality ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the  great 
precision,  freshness,  and  truthfulness  of 
the  pictures  in  his  epic  poems,  as  well  as 
the  conscientious  exactness  in  the  lyric  ! 
ones,  which  are  always  a  true  mirror  of  j 
the  dispositions  of  his  mind.  As  he  says  ^ 
himself  in  the  introduction  to  Ismail  -Bey,  j 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  poems,  ! 

“  And  in  this  heart,  erst  dead  so  long, 

Appears  again  true  inspiration. 

To  turn  the  ruin  and  devastation 
Of  grief  and  passion  to  a  song." 

Forced  to  serve  in  the  army,  which  for 
so  many  years  in  vain  struggled  with  the 
wild  free-born  tribes  of  the  Cauc-asus,  his  ! 
mind  became  imbued  with  the  elements  ' 
of  poetry  there  presenting  themselves  to 
his  imagination.  lie  sought  relief  in  the 
solitude  of  the  endless  steppes,  through  ; 
which  he  was  fond  of  galloping ;  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery,  and  in 
the  uncivilized  but  chivalrous  freedom  of 
the  beautiful  race  which  peoples  those 
countries.  It  is  true,  he  threw  himself 
heedlessly  into  the  combat  agsiinst  the 
latter — not,  however,  from  any  feeling  of  ^ 
animosity  or  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  | 
cause  with  which  he  was  involuntarily  i 
identified,  but  merely  because  the  excite- ! 


ment  of  battle  did  him  good,  because  in 
it  he  found  forgetfulness  of  his  troubles, 
and  because  he  did  not  much  care  for  a 
life  which  he  was  unable  to  use  in  a  no 
bier  way.  Ilis  predilection  for  the  Cir¬ 
cassian  races  is  undeniable,  and  his  most 
beautiful  works  prove  this ;  for  instance, 
the  epic  poem,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
superior  to  all  his  other  works,  as  well  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  itself  as  in 
the  exquisite  l>6*uty  of  the  pictures  and 
the  artistic  finish  of  the  whole.  The 
j>oein  is  eutitled  J/tsiri,  which  means  a 
novice  living  in  a  monastery,  his  vows 
yet  unpronounced.*  The  following  is  the 
outline  of  the  narrative.  A  Russian  gene¬ 
ral  passes  through  Tiflis,  carrying  with 
him  a  Circassian  boy,  still  quite  a  child. 
Ill  and  exhausted  from  the  journey,  he  is 
left  behind  with  the  monks  of  a  convent, 
who  take  care  of  him.  The  child  is  shy 
and  wild  as  a  mountain-goat,  and  at  the 
same  time  tender  as  a  reed.  Proudly  and 
silently  does  he  boar  his  captivity,  not  a 
complaint  escapes  his  lips,  while  he  begins 
to  fade  away  in  mute  grief.  At  last  the 
tender  care  of  a  monk  saves  him ;  and 
though  yet  ever  shy  and  serious,  and  oft¬ 
en  looking  with  sighs  towards  the  east, 
he  accustoms  himself  by  degrees  to  the 
sounds  of  the  foreign  language,  is  bap¬ 
tized  into  the  (Jreek  Church,  and,  still  a 
child  in  heart  and  oonception.s,  prepares  to 
take  the  vows.  One  stormy  autumn 
night,  whilst  the  monks  are  prostrated  in 
supplication  round  the  altar,  he  disap¬ 
pears.  Tliree  days  long  they  search  for 
him  in  vain  in  the  dark  woods  an<l  on  the 
borders  of  the  mountains.  At  last  they 
find  him  almost  dying  in  the  steppe,  and 
take  him  home  to  the  convent,  where  his 
death  raj)idly  approaches.  lie  answers 
to  no  question,  until  an  old  monk  comes 
to  give  him  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Church.  Tlien,  listening  proudly  till  the 
monk  has  done,  and  collecting  his  strength 
for  a  final  effort,  he  speaks  to  him  in  the 
following  strain : 

“  I  thank  you  for  your  zeal,  pious  man  ;  you 
ask  me  to  confess  to  you  what  I  know.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  may  be  relief  to  men  to  unburden 
their  hearts  by  w«  rds ;  but  I,  during  my  life, 
have  done  harm  to  none ;  it  is  of  small  avail  to 
learn  what  has  happened  to  such  a  one ;  and  of 
my  feelings,  how  could  I  tell  the  story?  I  Iravo 

I  *  The  Oerman  tranalator  lias  changed  his  title  into 
I  that  of  The  Circassian  £oy,  which  acenia  quite  aa 
:  well  adapted  to  the  subject. 
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lived  but  little,  and  in  slavery.  Surely  two  J 
such  lives  would  I  have  given  willingly  for  one 
full  of  liberty  and  struggles.  One  single  uncon¬ 
trollable  passion  has  haunted,  governed,  and 
tormentcil  me ;  and  consumed  by  it,  my  life  is 
coming  to  an  end.  It  has  eaten  my  heart  like  a 
worm ;  it  has  led  me  forth,  both  when  awake 
and  in  my  dream.s,  from  the  dull  sutterings  in 
this  cell  to  the  noise  of  battles,  to  places  whore 
the  high  mountains  tower  above  the  clouds, 
where  men  live  in  liberty  like  the  eagles.  And 
to  this  fire,  which  has  con.sumcd  me,  I  have 
given  yet  greater  force  by  nursing  my  grief  and 
agony.  I  will  confess  this  before  (iod  and  men, 
but  not  to  ask  forgiveness  from  either.” 

He  then  tells  the  story  of  his  hulden 
feelings :  how  he  s-uw  from  afar  the  snow 
of  the  Caucasus  shining  through  the  mists, 
.ami  began  to  revive  in  his  imagination 
the  dear  scenes  of  earliest  childhood — the 
aoul*  where  his  father’s  hut  stood,  the 
assembly  of  brown-faced  warriors  when 
they  gathered  in  the  cool  of  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  threshold  of  the  house ;  his  father 
with  his  proud  glance  and  richly-ornii- 
mented  arms ;  his  sisters  with  their  mild 
eyes  and  the  sweet  songs  which  they  sang 
at  his  cradle  ;  his  own  childish  plays,  and 
the  t.ales  of  heroic  deeds  to  which  he  lis¬ 
tened.  And  then  he  de.scribes  how  he 
left  the  convent  at  last  during  that  stormy 
night ;  how  he  had  loved  the  storm  and 
wanted  to  embrace  it,  and  to  catch  the 
lightning  as  it  flashed  through  the  dark  ; 
.and,  “  Oh,”  he  exclaims,  “  what  could 
you  give  me  in  compensation,  here  in  this 
cr.adlo  of  my  sufterings,  for  that  short  life 
of  communion  between  the  storm  and  the 
stormy  heart  ?” 

He  tells  how,  when  the  night  vanishes, 
he  tinds  him.self  at  the  edge  of  an  abyss, 
through  which  a  wild  torrent  rushes,  and 
how  all  around  him  bre.athes  beauty,  how 
he  found  a  rich  vegetation  yet  trembling 
under  the  beneficent  raindrojis,  .and  how 
the  voices  of  solitude  spoke  to  him  more 
solemnly  than  the  hymns  of  man;  how  he 
rem.ains  there  lost  in  contem[)lation,  until 
thirst  forces  him  to  climb  from  rock  to 
rock  down  to  the  refreshing  waters;  and 
how  he  hears  a  voice  singing,  which 
m.akes  his  heart  thnll  with  sweet  emotion, 
and  he  then  secs  a  young  Georgian  girl 
.adv.ancing  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head. 
Her  beauty  and  the  depth  of  her  dark 
eyes  trouble  his  senses  so  much  that  he 
recovers  only  when  hearing  the  sound  of 
the  water  .as  it  slowly  gushes  into  the  ves- 

*  The  itaine  of  t'ue  Circassian  villagc.s. 


sel ;  and  then  he  sees  lier  leave  the  fount¬ 
ain  and  regain  a  distant  hut,  from  which 
the  blue  smoke  curls  upwards,  and  in  the 
door  of  which  she  disappears.  Then  he 
falls  asleep,  and  again  in  his  dreams  sees 
the  young  Georgian,  and  sleeps  until  the 
moon  is  high  and  the  silence  of  night  bro¬ 
ken  only  by  the  torrent,  has  fallen  around. 
He  beholds  a  light  dying  aw.ay  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  hut,  and  would  fain  have  gone  thith¬ 
er  ;  but  he  has  only  one  aim,  one  wish — 
to  reach  his  own  country ;  and  therefore 
he  wanders  away  and  soon  loses  himself 
in  the  thick  wood ;  the  darkness  of  the 
virgin  forest  envelops  him.  Climbing  up 
a  tree,  he  discovers  nothing  but  wood, 
endless  wood.  Shivering  and  despairing, 
he  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  and  a 
flood  of  bitter  tears  flows  from  his  eyes ; 
for,  though  with  men  he  has  always  been 
too  proud  to  show  his  sufferings,  hero  he 
may  weep  without  shame,  for  the  fore.st 
is  his  only  witness.  And  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a  shadow  passes  rapidly,  from  the 
!  bushes  two  lights  sparkle,  and,  bounding 
forth,  the  tiger  stretches  out  its  mighty 
!  limbs  close  to  him,  and  lifts  its  wild  eyes 
to  the  moon.  He  breaks  .a  thick  branch 
from  a  tree  in  preparation  for  combat, 
and  suddenly  feels,  in  the  glow  of  his 
heart,  th.at  if  free  and  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  ho  would  not  have  been  the  least 
of  its  heroes.  Then  follows  a  graphic  des¬ 
cription  of  the  struggle,  in  which  at  last 
the  tiger  succumbs,  but  not  without  leav¬ 
ing  deep  wounds  in  the  breast  of  his  ad¬ 
versary.  At  the  time  he  is  not  mindful 
of  these  wounds,  .and  going  on,  finds  him¬ 
self  with  the  dawn  of  morning  out  of  the 
forest ;  but  when  he  looks  around,  the 
country  seems  well  known — he  h.as  come 
l).ack  to  his  jwison,  and  the  sound  of  the 
convent-bell  tells  him  that  in  vain  he  has 
nourished  the  dre.am  of  liberty  and  father- 
land.  Thus  tlie  monks  find  him ;  and 
now  his  last  reipiest  is  to  be  carried  out 
to  the  convent-garden,  where  two  white- 
flowered  acacias  stand,  M  here  the  grass 
grows  thick,  the  air  i.s  fresh  and  balmy, 
and  the  sunbeams  play  cheerfully  through 
the  leaves ;  for  there  he  can  see  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  and  he  fancies  it  will  send  him  a 
last  farewell  in  the  evening  breeze.  Ho 
will  feel  as  though  a  friend  stooped  down 
to  him  to  take  his  hand  and  wipe  the  last 
drop  from  his  brow,  and  whisper  sweet 
words  from  home  into  his  e.ar.  And  in 
lhe.se  thoughts  ho  wishes  to  lie  down,  and, 
cursing  none,  will  go  to  rest. 
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Such  a  sketch  can  not  give  even  the 
most  imperfect  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
poem,  of  its  touching  simplicity  and  real¬ 
ism,  as  well  as  the  sublimity  of  many  of 
the  pictures.  Here,  more  th.-in  in  any 
of  the  other  epic  works,  we  behold  the 
jKiet’s  own  individuality  revealing  at  last 
the  secret  of  his  soul’s  life,  which  had 
been  ever  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
men.  The  story  of  the  free-born  mount¬ 
ain-boy,  who  longs  to  get  away  from  the 
•liice  of  formal  barren  piety,  to  throw’ 
limsclf  upon  the  warm  breast  of  nature, 
and  join  the  active  life  of  men  in  liberty, 
with  its  struggles  and  its  affections,  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  story  of  genius,  which,  w’hile 
longing  to  realize  an  existence  full  of 
truth  and  ideal  beauty,  is  yet  doomed  to 
live  in  a  corrupt  and  enslaved  society,  and 
at  last,  w’ith  broken  wings,  is  destined  to 
feel  that  the  struggle  of  a  single  individ¬ 
ual  against  the  great  social  necessity  is 
vain.  But  when  this  last  hour  of  con¬ 
sciousness  has  come,  Lermontoff  seems  to 
say  that  his  spirit  Iikewis»  will  curse  none, 
and  go  to  rest  reconciled ;  for  he  has  at 
la'^t  realized  that,  pust  such  as  it  w’as,  his 
life  was  Ais  individual  life;  and  as  are- 
markable  woman  has  said,  “  if  w’e  could 
understand  all,  w’e  should  pardon  all.” 

Beautiful  also,  and  even  preferred  by 
many  to  this  one,  is  another  of  Lermon¬ 
toff ’s  epic  poems,  Ismali  JBei/,  in  which 
unfortunately  many  gaps  are  left,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  rade  excisions  of  the  cen¬ 
sor.  Lermontoff  speaks  of  these  with  dis¬ 
gust  in  some  of  his  verses ;  and  it  cer- 
t.aiidy  w’as  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
himself  published  but  such  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  his  poems,  the  greater  part  having 
only  been  printed  after  his  death.  The 
subject  of  Ismail  Bey  is,  again,  borrowed 
from  life  in  the  Caucasus,  and  also  bears 
w’itness  to  his  admiration  of  the  poetry 
and  beauty  of  a  nature  and  of  races  which 
have  preserved  their  wild  originality  and 
grace,  unspoiled  by  the  touch  of  that  civi- 
liz.ation  which  became  for  him  synony¬ 
mous  with  corruption.  The  character  of 
Ismail  Bey  himself  has  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  of  the  poet’s  owm  individuality, 
of  his  skeptical  and  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  for  a  hero  of  the  uncivilized  world  ; 
but  the  description  of  Sarah,  the  Leshgian 
girl,  is  not  surpassed  in  any  of  Lord  By 
ron’s  most  picturesque  feminine  sketches. 

As  we  can  not,  how’ever,  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  all  his  poems,  we  select  another 
of  the  larger  epics  of  which  to  say  a  few’ 
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words,  as  it  possesses  great  beauty  and  is 
thoroughly  original.  It  is  called  The 
Deytion,  and  begins  with  describing,  from 
a  new  point  of  view’,  the  so-called  spirit 
of  evil,  w  ho  has  been  painted  so  often  by 
poets  of  the  greatest  genius  that  we  can 
not  deny  him  at  least  a  poetic.al  existence. 
Whilst  Goethe’s  ^lephistophilcs  especially 
represents  the  sj)irit  of  boundless  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  finite  enjoyments, — the  neg¬ 
ative  spirit  which  is  so  often  allied  to 
great  intellectual  powers,  and  which 
seems  to  stir  them  on  to  continual  pro- 
gres.s ;  whilst  Byron’s  Lucifer,  in  Cain, 
shows  us  the  stern  metaphysical  skepticism 
which  plunges  into  the  depths  of  existence, 
and  asks  lor  the  ultimate  reason  —  Ler- 
montoff’s  demon  show’s  us  rather  the  des¬ 
pairing  side  of  evil,  which  has  not  quite 
lost  the  sense  of  agony  at  its  perpetu.al 
exile  from  all  that  is  good.  Neither 
Mephistophiles  nor  Lucifer  ever  descend 
from  the  heights  of  their  cold  and  satrical 
contempt  for  the  existing  order  of  things 
to  a  repentant  word,  nor  indulge  one  long¬ 
ing  for  the  unconscious  and  undoubting 
quietude  of  a  soul  whose  belief  has  never 
been  shaken ;  but  Lermontoff’s  demon, 
on  the  contrary,  represents  expressly  the 
anguish  of  evil.  Through  all  his  contempt, 
through  all  his  revolt,  breaks  forth  a  deep 
longing  for  that  W’hich  he  has  lost.  Evil 
is,  after  all,  unbearable  to  him ;  it  is  so 
easy  to  accomplish ;  nowhere  on  earth 
does  it  find  opposition,  and  not  even  the 
pleasure  of  conquest  diminishes  the  satiety 
which  he  feels  after  his  facile  triumphs. 
While  looking  down  upon  the  enchanting 
plains  of  Georgia,  ho  beholds  Tamara,  the 
the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  one  of  the 
tribes.  It  is  the  evening  before  her  wed¬ 
ding,  and  she  stands  on  the  roof  of  her 
father’s  house,  in  the  circle  of  her  friends 
who  are  gathered  about  her ;  while  the 
richest  gifts  of  the  East  which  h.ave  been 
bcstow’ed  upon  her  are  strew'n  all  around. 
Music  and  songs  are  heard,  when  Tamara 
at  last  rises,  seizes  the  tambourine,  and 
begins  a  dance  which  is  not  merely  a  wild 
incoherent  exertion  of  the  limbs  like 
modern  dancing,  but  a  symbolic  poetry, 
an  oriental  language  of  the  soul.  The 
eyes  second  the  movement  of  her  body, 
their  fire  now  hidden  under  the  veil  of 
their  silken  lashes,  now  streaming  forth. 
The  demon  sees  her,  and  an  unspeaka¬ 
ble  passion  thrills  through  him,  the  fetters 
fall  from  his  frozen  heait,  ho  feels  again 
the  happiness  of  mortal  love  and  virtue. 
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and  imac'e.s  drawn  from  the  felicity  of 
lieaven,  which  he  has  forfeited,  recur 
to  ht8  mind.  In  vain  hcHtrug^Ica  against 
them ;  neither  can  they  be  banished,  nor 
can  that  happiness  be  called  back  again  ; 
it  is  his  torment  that  he  can  not  forget. 
Even  God  can  not  give  him  forgetful¬ 
ness;  and  could  He  do  so,  the  demon 
would  not  accept  it.  Meantime  the  bride¬ 
groom  rides  through  the  mountains,  with 
a  richly-laden  caravan ;  when  a  troop 
of  mountaineers  of  another  tribe  over¬ 
take,  rob,  and  murder  them  all.  The 
horse,  csirrying  the  body  of  his  dead 
master,  arrives  at  the  castle,  .and  changes 
the  songs  of  mirth  into  lamentations. 
Tamara  is  prostrate<l  in  grief ;  but  when 
alone  on  her  couch  in  the  silence  of  night, 
she  hears  a  voice  whispering  words  of 
consolation,  hope,  and  love, — a  voice  so 
sweet  that  it  goes  to  her  very  heart, 
inspiring  her  with  a  gnander,  a  more  sub 
lime  feeling  than  that  of  the  past,  and 
promising,  whenever  diirkness  spreads  its 
veil  over  the  Caucasus,  to  come  and  com¬ 
fort  her  till  moming.  When  the  voice 
ceiises,  Tamara  looks  round  and  sees 
nothing  ;  but  a  consuming  fire  is  kindled 
in  her,  and  amid  overwhelming  emotions 
she  at  last  falls  asleep ;  when  she  sees 
in  her  dreams  a  man  of  such  supernatural 
beauty  that  she  knows  he  can  not  be 
a  son  of  this  earth,  yet  neither  is  it 
the  form  of  an  angel.  It  is  a  wonderful 
vague  im.age,  like  a  serene  ev<‘ning, 
neither  d.arknes8  nor  sunshine.  From 
that  time  a  strange  pain  takes  possession 
of  her  heart,  and  she  entreats  her  father 
to  send  her  to  a  convent,  wishing  to 
end  her  life  in  pious  retirement.  But 
in  vain  does  she  seek  refuge  in  the  sacred 
walls,  the  fire  that  consumes  her  heart  is 
not  quenched,  her  thoughts  wander  from 
her  prayers  to  the  Mother  of  God  to  very 
different  objects  ;  she  is  lost  to  the  beauty 
of  nature,  and  absorbed  in  endless  dreams, 
seeing  only  one  image,  hearing  only  one 
voice  ;  her  face  brightens  only  when  hope 
tells  her  th.at  ho  will  come  and  bestow 
the  happiness  he  has  promised.  In  the 
mean  while  the  demon  drires  not  ajv 
proach  the  sacred  retreat ;  but  every 
night  he  wanders  around  the  convent, 
.and  his  sighs  move  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
a.s  though  the  night  wind  shook  them, 
until  one  evening  he  sees  T.amara  sitting 
alone  at  her  window,  and  hears  a  song  .as 
w’onderful  as  though  it  c.ame  from  heaven 
itself,  bringing  back  all  the  happiness 


of  the  p.ast.  The  demon  weeps  ;  his  old 
hatred  and  contempt  seem  gone,  he  feels 
a  new  life  and  a  new  happiness  in  the 
future.  This  hope,  stronger  than  his 
doubt,  induces  him  to  enter  the  open 
window,  and  before  him  stands  an  angel, 
all  surrounded  with  light,  spreading  his 
wings  over  Tamara  as  if  to  protect  her ; 
and  looking  at  the  demon  with  a  glance 
of  recognition  and  reproach,  he  asks  him 
what  he  has  to  do  here  in  the  sanctuary  of 
his  love.  Then  jealousy  and  humiliation 
awaken  the  old  passions  in  the  demon’s 
heart,  and  he  replies  th.at  /lia  is  the  right 
to  be  here,  that  Tamara  has  long  since 
belonged  to  him.  The  angel,  looking 
sadly  at  her,  le.aves  the  polluted  spot ; 
•and  now'  begins  a  conversation  between 
Tamai'a  and  the  demon,  in  which  the 
latter  gives  her  a  terrible  description 
of  his  torments, — a  description  which 
seems  to  flow  from  the  depth  of  the  poet’s 
own  heart,  and  opens  for  us  an  insight 
into  the  degradation  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lived.  Neither  Goethe,  who 
lived  in  an  artistic  and  intellectual  atmos¬ 
phere,  nor  Byron,  who  w’as  the  free  son 
of  a  free  country,  and  had  to  contend 
only  with  those  evils  which  are  more  or 
less  general  in  human  society  li:is  ex¬ 
pressed  half  so  powerfully'  the  misery 
which  attends  the  satiety  of  evil. 

Tamara,  irresistibly  attracted  and 
touched  by  this  tale  of  woe,  asks  a  vow 
that,  redeemed  by  her  love,  he  will  re¬ 
turn  to  a  better  life ;  and  the  demon 

promises . When  the  night- 

watch  goes  his  rounds,  lie  hears  strange 
terrible  sounds  proceed  from  Tamara’s 
cell, — sounds  of  tenderness,  passion,  des¬ 
pair,  and  the  agony  of  death.  He  flies  in 
terror  from  the  place  while  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  More  beautiful  even 
th:in  in  life,  Tatnara  is  lying  in  her  coflin, 
adorned  with  treasures  and  covered  with 
flow'ers,  as  though  the  scent  of  all  those 
on  earth  should  be  buried  in  her  grave. 
Her  gray  haired  father  in  despair,  with 
lamenting  multitudes,  accompany  her  to 
the  place  of  rest,  a  church  built  by  one 
of  her  ance.stors  on  the  summit  of  the 
rocks,  where  the  Kasbek,  the  highest 
point  of  the  Cauc.a8us,  mounts  with  icy 
peak  into  the  skies.  Hardly  has  the 
sound  of  the  funeral  songs  expired,  when 
a  tremendous  storm  arises  and  throws  the 
church  into  ruins,  dev.asting  all  around ; 
but  when  it  ceases,  an  angel  descends 
from  heaven,  and  as  he  carries  Tamara’s 
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Boul  to  the  joys  of  eternity  announces 
to  her,  who  has  not  willfully  sinned,  but 
loved  and  erred,  the  redeeming  pardon ; 
Avhilst  the  demon,  cursing  the  hour  when 
he  had  thought  again  of  love  and  hope, 
returns  to  his  old  condition  of  unloving 
skej)tici8m. 

There  are  some  weak  points  in  this 
|>oein,  and  it  is  altogether  less  perfect 
in  composition  than  the  Circassian  Soy; 
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but,  on  the  whole,  it  makes  a  powerful 
impression,  and  there  is  such  a  j^rofusion 
of  glowing  imagery  and  artistic  beauty  in 
it,  that  it  well  deserves  to  rank  among 
the  first  of  its  kind.  The  final  moral, 
which  the  angel  announces  to  Tamara’s 
soul,  is  the  one  long  known,  that  “to 
those  who  have  much  loved  shall  much  be 
forgiven.” 


Prom  Chtmberi’i  Journal. 
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“  How  long  will  our  coal  fields  last  ?”  is 
a  question  of  great  importance,  especially 
in  connection  with  w’hatever  may  serve 
greatly  to  increase  the  consumption  of  coal. 
It  is  necessary  we  should  be  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  facts  as  may  enable  us  at  least 
to  approximate  to  a  correct  notion  on  the 
subject,  and  the  valuable  work  cf  Mr.  Hull 
is  in  this  respect  of  much  service  ;  he  has 
had  large  means  of  information  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  much  conceni- 
ing  the  earliest  attempts  at  coal-mining, 
which  must  have  been  of  a  very  humble 
nature,  and  regarded  for  long  as  unworthy 
a  place  in  the  chronicles  of  history ;  and 
even  when  at  last  they  obtain  any  men¬ 
tion,  the  notices  are  of  a  very  scanty  na¬ 
ture.  The  coal  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
Is  no  doubt  charco.al,  for  coal  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Holy  Hand  or  Ar.abi.a,  and 
none  nearer  than  the  shores  of  the  Hlack 
Sea  and  the  Bosphorus.  Theophrastus,  a 
Greek,  who  wrote  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  years  before  Christ,  briefly 
s{>eaks  of  the  nature  of  coal,  and  tells  us 
how  it  was  used  by  smiths  in  his  day  ;  he 
says  it  was  found  in  Liguria,  and  in  Elis 
on  the  road  to  Olympias  over  the  mount- 
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ains.  In  our  own  island,  so  especially 
.abounding  in  co.al  strata,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  a  very  early  period  coal  had 
begun  to  be  used.  A  flint  axe,  stuck  into 
a  bed  of  co.al,  was  l.ately  discovered  in 
Monmouthshire  ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  flint  weajwns  denote  the  earliest  stage 
of  civilization,  in  which  neither  iron  nor 
even  bronze  implements  were  made,  wo 
ni.ay  infer  the  early  age  at  which  co.al  w.as 
turned  to  account.  A  few  years  since, 
some  miners,  ne.ar  Stanley  in  Herbyshirc, 
while  engaged  in  driving  a  he.ading 
through  the  Uilbum  coal,  broke  into  some 
very  old  excavations,  in  which  thov  found 
axes  or  picks  formed  of  solid  oak.  Im¬ 
plements  which  appear  to  h.ave  belonged 
to  an  equally  early  period,  are  stateil  to 
have  been  found  in  old  coal-workings  near 
Ashby-de-l.a-Zouch,  consisting  of  ijtone 
h.ammcr-hc.ads,  wedges  of  flint,  and  wheels 
of  solid  wood.  We  have,  therefore,  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  that  our  coal-mines  were 
worked  to  some  extent  long  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Koman.s.  After  this  period, 
no  doubt  coal  would  be  more  frequently 
used,  for  the  Romans  had  many  stations 
close  to  the  outcrop  of  v.aluable  coal-scani'i, 
and  cinders  have  been  found  amongst  the 
ruins  of  Roman  towns  and  villas.  In  his 
history  of  Manchester,  Whittaker  tells  ns 
that  at  C.astlc  Field,  among  other  Roman 
remains  turned  up  about  a  century  .ago, 
cinders  .and  scoria}  were  discovered  in 
several  places,  as  well  as  the  actual  refuse 
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of  some  considerable  coal  fire.  He  also  Historical  records  are  still  extant  record- 
relates  that,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York-  ing  the  opening  of  collieries  during  the 
shire,  near  North  lirierley,  a  quantity  of  :  fourteenth  century  in  various  parts  of 
Roman  coins,  the  very  best  indices  of  I  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumber- 
dates,  were  found  carefully  rcpositcd  amid  {  land.  Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survey 
many  beds  of  coal-cinders  heaped  up  in  j  of  Britain,  published  in  1774,  states  that 
the  adjacent  fields.  although  coal  was  employed  in  manufac- 

Aftcr  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  tures  for  several  hundred  years,  it  did  not 
when  we  enter  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  come  into  general  use  till  the  reign  of 
period,  traces  of  the  clearest  kind  may  be  j  Charles  I.,  and  was  then  sold  for  seven- 
gle.aned  from  documentary  evidence.  In  teen  shillings  a  chaldron.  In  1670,  about 
the  Saxon  chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Peter-  ■  two  hundred  thousand  chaldrons,  in  1690, 
borough,  d.ated  852  a.  n.,  we  read  that  the  '  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand,  and 
Abbot  Ceolred  let  to  hand  the  land  of  |  in -1760,  double  that  quantity,  were  an- 
Sempringham  to  Wulfred,  Avho  was  to  i  nually  consumed  in  Britain.  From  that 
send  each  year  to  the  monastery,  among '  time  to  the  present,  the  consumption  of 
other  tilings  that  are  specified,  sixty  loads  |  coal  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  so 
of  wood,  twelve  loads  of  coal,  and  six  i  that  the  average  quantity  of  coal  raised 
loads  of  peat.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  annually  in  Great  Britain  at  present  is 
th.at  .at  this  early  period  coal  w.as  becom-  ■  about  sixty  millions  of  tons, 
ing  an  article  of  household  consumption,  j  Considering  how  much  the  manufac- 
Tlie  fact  should  be  noticed  also,  that  the  J  tures  and  prosperity  of  Kngl.and  depend 
word  coal  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  must  at  1  on  the  still  continued  supply  of  coal  to  at 
this  time  have  become  nation.alized,  for  it  ■  least  its  present  extent,  a  knowledge  of 
to  take  so  deep  and  firm  a  hold  in  the  ,  our  resources  in  this  respect,  based  upon 
language  of  the  country.  Wesee  no  men- j  c.alculations  worked  out  with  the  utmost 
tion  of  co.al  in  the  Domesday- Book  of  j  care,  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  ; 
William  the  Conqueror;  but  this  is  not  ■  and  hence  the  value  of  Mr.  Hull’s  present 
surprising,  since  mineral  jiroductions  of  i  volume.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  our 
every  kind  are  left  unnoticed,  .and  the  '  country  is  at  lejist  three  times  greater 
commissioners  evidently  confined  their  in-  than  the  combined  produce  of  ail  the 
vest igat  ions  to  the  extent,  rights,  and  remaining  co.al  fields  in  the  world.  But 
ownership  of  the  surface-land,  together '  the  supply  can  not  be  unlimited,  and 
with  the  chissification  of  the  inhabitants.  I  hence  we  shall  do  well  to  endeavor  to 
But  in  the  Boldon  Book,  published  in  the  ascertain  what  are  our  jirobable  re¬ 
reign  of  Henry  H.,  containing  the  census  sources. 

of  portions  of  the  northern  countries,  we  ^  Just  .at  this  point,  geology  comes  to 
fiiiil  references  to  coal  in  connection  with  our  aid  in  on.abling  us  to  m.ake  surveys 
smiths’ work.  In  the  ye.ar  1259,  Henry  both  comprehensive  and  to  be  relied  upon. 
HI.  granted  a  charter  to  the  freemen  of  '  As  if  with  full  foresight  of  the  future  use 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  liberty  to  dig  coal ;  of  coal,  a  provision  was  made  by  the 
and  under  the  term  sea-coal,  a  consider-  j  Creator  on  such  a  stupendous  scale  as 
able  export  trade  was  established  with  '  should  for  thousands  of  ye.ars  supply  the 
London,  where  it  speedily  became  an  ar- 1  whole  world  with  fuel.  P’or  countless 
tide  of  consumption,  csi^cially  amongst  [  ages  was  the  earth  covered  with  gigantic 
the  various  manufacturers.  At  first,  much  trees,  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  plants 
prejudice  arose  .against  the  use  of  coal,  on  from  pole  to  pole.  Forests  of  huge  pines, 
the  ground  that  its  smoke  contamin.atcd  ,  tree-ferns,  reed-like  cal.amites,  sculptured 
the  atmosphere,  and  injured  the  public  sigillaria,  and  the  hirsute  lepidodendron, 
health  ;  and  in  1306,  the  outcry  became  '  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  while  a  rank 
so  general,  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  ^  and  luxuriant  herbage  cumbered  the 
presented  a  petition  to  King  Edward  I., ;  swamps  below.  At  that  time,  no  arctic 
who  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  j  regions,  bound  with  ice  and  snow, 
use  of  coal,  and  authorizing  tlie  destruc- '  checked  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and 
tion  of  all  furnaces  and  kilns  in  which  it  limited  its  advance,  but  one  uniform 
was  burned.  The  proclamation  was  after-  climate  of  fostering  heat,  with  abundant 
wards  repe.aled,  and  we  may  notice  how,  moisture,  jirevailed  over  the  whole  globe, 
in  the  face  of  opi>osition,  there  was  a  This  is  inferred  from  the  vegetation  of 
steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  the  coal  period,  displaying  as  it  does 
VUL.  LII.—No.  2.  12 
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the  same  genera,  and  most  of  the  same  1  Another  subsidence  takes  place  as  before, 
si)ecies,  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  !  and  the  whole  bed  of  vegetable  matter 
and  of  North  America,  from  the  arctic  I  is  subject  to  chemical  and  mechanical 
regions  as  far  south  as  the  thirtieth  forces,  till  what  was  once  a  forest  be- 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  Also,  this  uni-  j  comes  eventually  a  mass  of  coal.  By 
forraity  of  vegetation  is  continued  verti-  i  a  repetition  of  this  process,  coal  seams 
cally,  the  same  species  ranging  through- 1  are  formed  one  above  another — in  some 
out  the  whole  series  of  strata,  amounting  i  cases,  above  fifty  in  number — comprising 
in  some  instances  to  a  thickness  of  ten  j  a  vertical  thickness  of  several  thousand 
thousand  feet,  showing  that  a  similar  uni-  i  feet  of  shales,  clays,  and  sand  stones, 
form  climate  prevailed  over  the  w'hole  i  Ages  roll  on  ;  the  strata  are  moved  from 
globe  for  a  long  succession  of  ages.  j  their  foundations :  upheaved  from  the 

It  was  the  observation  of  Sir  William  j  sea  bottom,  the  breakers  and  currents 
Logan  twenty  years  ago,  and  since  abund-  i  sweep  aw.ay  a  portion  of  the  covering  and 
antly  confirmed,  that  every  coal  seam  lies  j  the  mineral  treasures  are  brought  within 
on  a  bed  of  clay.  These  under  clays, !  the  reach  of  mining  industry, 
which  formed  the  soil  on  which  the  coal  I  The  co.al  field  of  South  Wales  is  the 
forming  plants  grew,  arc  distinctly  strati-  j  largest  in  England,  and,  with  the  excop- 
fied,  showing  that  they  have  been  depos-  ■  tion  of  that  of  Nova  Scoti.a,  contaitis 
ited  under  water ;  an<l  all  recent  invest!- 1  a  greater  vertical  thickness  of  str.ata  than 
gations  strengthen  the  probability  that  ;  any  coal  field  in  the  world,  amounting  to 
this  water  was  not  fresh,  but  marine.  It '  upwards  of  ten  thousand  feet.  It  is 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  coal  plants  were !  separated  by  Caermarthen  B.ay  into  two 
fitted  to  grow  either  partially  submerged  i  unecjual  portions:  the  larger  portion, that 
or  at  the  sea  level.  The  great  swamps  at  j  to  the  east,  stretching  to  Pontypool,  a 
the  estuary  of  the  Mississippi,  .along  the  distano.e  of  fifty  six  miles ;  the  smaller, 
coast  of  Louisi.an.a,  and  the  tropical  la-  i  to  the  west,  extending  seventeen  miles 
goons  of  the  African  coast,  though  not  I  to  St.  Bride’s  Bay — the  gre.atest  transverse 
strictly  analogous,  furnish  us  with  the  I  diameter,  at  Neath,  being  sixteen  miles, 
nearest  representation  of  the  n.ature  The  average  .anmi.al  produce  is  about  eight 
of  those  forests  that  have  produced  |  millions  of  tons,  and  at  this  rate  the  sup-^ 
our  coal  beds.  The  strata  associated  '  ply  will  last  two  thousand  years, 
with  coal  consist  of  8.and  stones  and  ‘  The  extreme  length  of  the  Bristol  and 
sh.ales.  The  sand  stones,  which  were  Somersetshire  coal  field — from  its  northern 
once  sand,  are  frequently  rippled,  and  apex,  at  (’romhall,  to  the  northern  Hanks 
contain  fragments  of  drifted  plants;  the  of  the  Mendip  Hills — is  about  twenty- 
shales  have  generally  been  deposite<l  j  five  miles.  In  this  coal  field,  the  strat.a 

tranquilly,  and  are  sometimes  so  highly  i  among  the  hills  are  much  disturbed  ;  and 

carbon.aceous  as  to  be  nearly  black,  form-'  those  along  the  northern  borders  jilunge 
ing  impure  coal  called  ha*s.  We  may  so  ra|)idly  towards  the  center  of  the 

comprehend  the  formation  of  a  bed  of  basin,  that  many  of  the  co.al  s<‘ams  are 

coal  by  supposing  a  low  lying  tract,  sub- '  buried  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  thous- 
ject  to  inundations  from  the  sea,  thickly  ■  and  feet  beneath  Pennant  grit ;  hence 
covered  with  trees,  pl.ants,  .and  herbage,  i  much  of  the  co.al  is  not  available.  The 
After  a  time,  a  slow  subsidence  of  this  annual  produce  of  this  field  is  :ibout  six 
tract  tJikes  place,  and  then  the  brackish  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  will  not  be  ex¬ 
waters  of  the  estuary,  and  the  8.alt  w.aters  hausted  under  three  thousand  years, 
from  the  ocean,  c.arrying  dark  mud  in  The  Forest  of  Dean  co.al  field,  (Jlouces- 
suspeiision,  gradu.ally  submerge  the  wdiole.  i  tershire,  forms  a  more  jK'rfect  basin  than 
The  deposit  increases  until  it  covers  in  any  other  co.al  field  in  Efigland,  as,  with  a 
one  uniform  sheet  the  accumulateil  growth  slight  exception,  the  str.ata  every  where 
of  centuries.  After  the  subsidence  luas  i  dip  from  the  margin  towards  the  center, 
ceased,  and  the  soil  increased  to  a  suffi-  ‘  Its  area  is  about  thirty-four  milt's.  The 
cient  elevation,  a  fresh  growth  of  vegeta-  i  coal  is  being  gradually  worked  from  the 
tion  takes  place,  and  is  continued  for  j  margin  of  the  basin  where  it  crops  out, 
a  long  period  of  years.  Generations  of  i  towards  the  center,  where  it  is  deep.  At 
trees,  ferns,  and  grasses  spring  up  and  the  present  rate  of  annual  production, 
die,  till  the  pulpy  m.-iss  attains  a  thickness  I  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  the  yield  will 
of  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  feet.  I  last  above  a  thousand  years. 
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The  coal  fiel<l  of  Colebrook-clale,  Shrop- 1  Sandstone  or  Permian  strata,  close  to  the 
shire,  has  a  triangular  form,  its  base  be-  j  Potteries.  In  1857,  it  yielded  1,295,000 
ing  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  its  |  tons  of  coal,  and  will  not  be  exhausted 
northern  apex  at  Newport.  Over  a  very  j  for  twelve  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
largo  portion  of  this  field,  the  coat  has  The  great  coal  field  of  Lancashire  is 
been  nearly  exhausted,  as  may  be  seen  ,  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  consequently 
from  the  Wolverhampton  .and  Shrews  i  difficult  to  describe.  Its  extreme  length 
bury  Railway,  where,  for  a  long  distance,  ■  from  RickerstafTe  to  Staley  Rridge  is 
dismantled  engine  houses  meet  the  eye,  I  thirty-two  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
and  enormous  piles  of  refuse  from  aban-  i  six  miles.  Smaller  isolated  coal  fields 
doned  coal  and  iron  mines  may  be  seen,  i  occur  at  Croxtette  Park,  Manchester,  and 
At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  this  ;  Rumley.  Calculating  the  annual  produc- 
coal  field  will  be  exhausted  in  about  twenty  |  tion  at  nine  millions  of  tons,  there  is  suf- 
years.  |  ficient  coal  to  hast  for  four  hundred  and 

The  Denbighshire  coal  field,  beginning  '  forty-five  years, 
about  three  miles  south  of  Oswestry,  !  The  length  of  the  Cumberland  coal 
extends  northward,  about  eighteen  miles  ,  field  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  its  gre.at- 
in  length,  and  four  in  bre.adth  at  Wrex-  ;  est  width  at  Workington  about  five 
ham.  Theyearly  production  is  now  above  miles.  Rctween  Mayport  on  the  north, 
five  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  at  this  |  and  St.  Hee’s  Head  on  the  south,  it 
r.ate  it  would  last  nearly  a  thousand  years.  I  stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Irish 
Hut  as  collieries  are  now  being  erected  '  Sea,  and  extends  inward  for  a  distance  of 
along  the  Chester  Ilailw.ay,  the  produc-  ;  five  miles,  in  which  direction  llie  bods 
lion  will  probably  be  doubled.  rise  and  crop  out.  At  the  r.ate  of  a 

The  Flintshire  coal  field  extends  along  \  million  of  tons  a  year,  the  coal  will  last 
the  western  side  of  the  estu.'iry  of  the  for  about  a  hundred  years. 

Dee  to  Point  of  Ayr,  a  dlst.ance  of  fifteen  I  The  Warwickshire  coal  field  is  small 
miles.  Throughout  a  considerable  part  but  rich,  extending  from  near  Tam  worth 
of  its  range  the  productive  portion  is  very  in  a  constantly  narrowing  band,  by  Ath- 
narrow,  and  greatly  broken  by  faults.  ,  erston  aiid  Nuneaton,  to  near  Wyken,  a 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  lies  near  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  At  the  |»resent 
the  surface,  it  has  been  so  much  exhausted  rate  of  consjimplion,  three  hundred  and 
th.at  probably  not  more  than  one  half  ;  thirty-five  thousand  tons,  it  will  last  for 
remains  for  future  use,  and  therefore  twelve  hundred  .and  forty-four  years, 
the  supply  will  scarcely  extend  to  fifty  The  Leicestershire  coal  fiehl,  inexten- 
years.  '  sivc  but  valuable,  occupies  an  irregularly 

ITie  South  Staffordshire  coal  field  ex-  shaped  district  south  of  the  Valley  of  the 
tends  from  tlie  Clent  Hills  on  the  south  to  ^  Trent.  In  the  main  coal  field  of  Moira, 
Hrereton,  near  Uugeley,  on  the  north,  a  I  at  a  depth  of  five  hundred  .and  ninety- 
distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  ami  is  of  ;  three  feet,  salt  water,  beautifully  clear, 
an  aver.age  breatltli  of  seven  miles.  The  |  trickles  down  from  the  fissures  where  the 
proximity  to  Hirmingham,  Dudley,  and  j  coal  is  being  extr.acteil.  The  present 
Wolverhampton  has  brought  its  resources  i  yield  of  coal  is  six  hundred  .and  nincty- 
into  full  play.  From  Dudley  (.'astlc,  the  nine  thous.and  tons,  and,  at  the  same  rate, 
center  of  the  coal  field,  the  country  in  ,  will  hist  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
every  direction,  for  five  or  six  miles,  is  i  years. 

overspre.ad  by  collieries,  iron  foundries,  '  The  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coal 
and  bl.ast  furn.aces.  Above  five  million  field  underlies,  in  part,  the  counties  of 
tons  of  co<al  were  raised  from  this  field  in  ;  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  York,  .and  is 
1858,  and  at  this  rate  it  may  be  exhausted  |  the  largest  coal  field  in  England.  Twelve 
in  .about  two  hundred  years.  I  and  a  half  millions  of  tons  were  extracted 

The  North  Staffordshire  coal  field,  j  from  it  in  1857,  and,  at  the  same  rate,  it 
though  of  smaller  area  thiin  that  of  South  .  will  last  for  more  than  seven  hundred 
Staffordshire,  has  v.astly  greater  capabili-  j  years. 

ties,  with  twice  the  thickness  of  workable  !  The  groat  northeni  coal  field  ofDurh.am 
coal.  This  fiehl  is  a  triangle,  with  its  apex  and  Northumberland  extends  from  Stain- 
to  the  north,  .at  the  base  of  (‘ongleton  drop,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Tees,  on 
Edge  ;  the  eastern  side  is  formed  of  mill-  the  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coqu«*t, 
stone  grit,  and  the  westerly  of  New  Red  i  where  it  enters  Alnmouth  Hay  on  the 
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north,  the  distance  being  nearly  fifty 
miles.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  near  the 
center,  along  the  course  of  the  Tyne, 
which  forms  the  great  highway  for  the 
export  of  coal  to  the  London  market. 
The  North  Sea  from  the  Coquet  to  the 
Tyne  forms  on  that  side  the  limits  of  the 
coal  field.  Its  annual  yield  is  about 
sixteen  millions  of  tons,  and  it  will  last, 
at  this  rate,  for  lour  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  years. 

The  great  coal  field  of  Scotland  forms 
one  of  the  geological  bands  crossing  the 
country  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  stretches  from  Kirkcudbrightshire  to 
Berwick.  The  extreme  Icngtli  from  the 
coast  of  Ayr  to  I'ife-ness  is  ninety-four 
miles ;  the  average  breadtli,  twenty-five 
miles.  The  quantity  of  eo.al  raised  in 
Scotland  is  about  nine  millions  of  tons, 
and  .some  of  it  exceedingly  valuable  for 
gas. 

There  are  geological  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving,  that  two  tliirds  of  Ireland  was 
once  covered  by  coal  beds;  but  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  in  other 
countries  is  uniformly  surmounted  by 
coal  measures,  h.as  at  some  remote  period  . 
been  swept  clear  of  them  in  Ireland,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  tracts 
in  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  and  at 
Ty  rone,  Ballycastle,  and  some  few  other 
places  in  the  north. 

The  extent  of  the  coal  bearing  strata 
in  our  Indian  empire  is  large,  though  not 
very  productive,  while  the  coal  is  of  infe¬ 
rior  qii.ality.  There  is  coal  in  Australia  ; 
but  in  New  Zealand  the  coal  strata  are 
exceedingly  valuable.  Wliile  there  is 
much  coal  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
none  whatever  in  Canada.  The  coal 
fields  of  British  North  America  are  at 
Newfoundland,  Cajie  Breton,  .and  Nova 
Scoti.a.  The  coal  field  of  Cape  Breton 
contains  erect  stems  of  fossil  trees,  and 
gives  evidence  of  .at  least  fifty-nine  forests 
buried  in  succession.  Some  of  the  beds 
show  casts  of  rain  prints,  worm  tracks, 
sun  cr.acks,  and  ri|>ple  marks. 

In  the  foregoing  calculations  as  to 
available  co.al  in  this  country,  Mr.  Hull 
has  excluded  what  lies  beyond  four  thou¬ 
sand  feet  from  the  surface,  and  for  this  he 
gives  important  reasons.  The  lower  we 
descend,  the  more  we  have  to  contend 
with  increased  temperature  and  pressure. 
.fVrjigo,  after  actu.al  experiment,  gives  us 
the  following  results :  In  an  artesian  well 
at  Paris,  there  was  found  an  increase  of 


one  degree  for  every  sixty  feet  of  depth  ; 
at  S.altzwerk,  in  .Westph.alia,  it  was  one 
degree  for  every  fifty-four  feet ;  near 
Geneva,  it  was  one  degree  for  every'  fifty- 
five  feet ;  .and  at  iMondorff,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  it  was  one  degree 
for  every  fifty-seven  feet.  According 
to  the  En<^dop(Bdia  liritannica,  (Art. 
‘  Mines  and  Mining,’)  in  the  Tresivvean 
mine,  Cornwall,  the  temperature  at-  the 
depth  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  ranges  between  ninety  and 
one  hundred  degrees  F.ahrenheit ;  and 
some  of  the  water  from  the  deep  levels  of 
the  united  mines  st.ands  at  one  hundred 
and  six  to  one  hundred  and  eight  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  which  would  give  an  increase 
of  one  degree  for  every  fifty-six  and  a 
half  feet.  The  observations  of  Professor 
Phillips,  at  the  Monkwe.armouth  Colliery, 
show  an  increase  of  one  degree  for  every' 
sixty  feet.  According  to  thermomctrical 
observ.ations  between  1848  and  1850  in 
the  colliery  at  Duklnfield,  Cheshire,  it 
was  found  th.at,  .at  the  depth  of  seventeen 
feet,  fifty-one  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  the 
invariable  temper.ature  throughout  the 
year ;  also,  that  there  is  an  increase  of  one 
degree  for  every  eighty-three  feet  of 
depth  in  th.at  mine.  Perhaps  some  pecu- 
liaiities  of  strata  may'  account  for  this 
unusually  slow  increase  of  temperature. 
Striking  an  average  between  the  two 
e.vtreines  afforded  us  by  the  experiments 
.above  noticed,  we  get  an  incre.ase  of  one 
degree  for  about  every'  seventy  feet, 
which  will  generally  be  correct.  Now, 
since  it  has  been  found  that  at  a  depth 
varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet,  the 
temperature  remains  the  same  .all  the  year 
round — that  is,  about  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  tlie  air — we  may  adopt 
fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  the  average 
standard  of  departure  from  that  depth. 
C.alcul.ating  the  increased  density  of  the 
.air  at  one  degree  for  every'  three  hundred 
feet  of  depth,  .and  combining  this  with 
the  increase  of  temperature,  we  find  th.at 
at  two  thousand  five  hundred  fi*et  the 
temperature  is  ninety-four  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  or  .almost  th.at  of  the  tropics ;  while 
at  the  depth  of  four  thousand  feet  the 
temper.ature  will  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty'  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Now,  against 
this  some  allowance  mu.st  be  in.ade  for  the 
effect  produced  by  a  good  system  of 
ventilation.  By  this  means,  it  was  found 
that  in  the  Shireoak  Colliery,  at  the 
depth  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
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thirty  feet,  the  temperature  could  be  low¬ 
ered  ten  degrees.  Also,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  winter,  and  during  severe  frosts, 
the  temperature  may  be  reduced  still 
further.  But  ISIr.  Hull  considers  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  two  obstacles,  incre.asing 
pressure  and  temperature,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  work  coal  mines  at  a  greater 
depth  than  four  thousand  feet.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  results 
to  which  he  has  arrived  :  That  there  are 
coal  deposits  in  England  and  Wales  .at  all 


depths  to  ten  thousand  feet  ;  that  mining 
is  possible  to  a  depth  of  four  thousand 
feet,  because  the  temperature  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees  F.ahrenheit 
at  that  depth  is  capable  of  considerable 
reduction  by  means  of  ventilation ;  and 
that,  .adopting  four  thousand  feet  as  the 
limit  to  deep  mining,  there  is  still  a 
sufficient  stock  of  coal  in  England  and 
W.ales  to  supply  for  one  thousand  years 
sixty  millions  of  tons  annually,  the  present 
rate  of  production. 


From  Chombert’f  Journal. 

LAST  NEWS  .FROM  DR.  LIVINGSTONE.* 


Ox  the  loth  of  March,  1858,  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Zambesi,  under  the  command 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  left  Liver|K)ol  in  the 
screw-steamer  I’earl,  of  two  hundi  ed  tons 
burden,  commanded  by  Captain  Duncan, 
bound  for  Ceylon,  but  which  had  engaged 
to  put  us  ashore  .at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi.  Our  expedition  consisted  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  Charles  Livingstone,  Dr. 
Kirk,  Commander  Hedingfleld,  K.  N., 
Thomas  Baines,  Richard  Thornden,  and 
iny.self,  the  engineer.  We  were  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  her  young¬ 
est  child,  a  fine  boy  of  six  years  of  age. 
On  the  deck  of  the  Pearl  was  securely 
placed  our  little  steam-launch,  in  three 
<!ompartinent8,  all  fitted  and  in  readiness 
to  be  bolted  together  on  our  arrival  .at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  We  arrived  .all 
safely  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  towards 
the  end  of  April ;  but  having,  on  my  late 
voyage  home,  been  shipwrecked,  and  lost 
my  journal,  I  can  not  now  be  certain  of 
the  correct  dates.  At  the  Cape,  Mrs. 
Livingstone  ami  her  son  left  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  with  her  father,  the  Rev. 


•  This  report  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  new  expi-dition 
is  from  the  pen  of  his  engineer,  Mr.  Rae,  who  recently 
r.-tumed  to  England.  We  have  concluded  that, 
thougli  but  a  sketch,  it  will  gratify  curio.sity  interme¬ 
diately,  without  prejudice  to  the  ampler  accounts 
which  may  in  time  lie  looked  for  from  the  venerated 
cliief  of  the  enterprise. 


Mr.  Moffat,  to  the  missionary  st.ation  at 
lvur.aman.  We  left  Simon’s  Bay  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  and  on  the  15th,  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  in  l.at.  18“,  long, 
ao®,  on  the  south-e.astcrn  coa.st,  luaving 
steamed  .all  the  way. 

My  duties  now  commenced,  and  I  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  get  our  launch 
out.  This  was  a  most  anxious  iieriod  for 
Dr.  Livingstone  ;  but  as  I  h.ad  been  plan¬ 
ning  during  the  whole  voyage  how  we 
should  get  the  launch  over  the  ship's  side, 
wc  lost  no  time,  but  at  once  erected  a 
derrick,  .and  succeeded  in  getting  her 
8.afely  into  the  water ;  and  on  the  third 
day  after,  had  steam  up,  and  started 
in  search  of  a  navigable  channel  to  the 
Zambesi. 

Our  first  attempt  was  up  the  west  Lua- 
bo,  a  dist.ance  of  .about  fifty  miles,  which 
it  took  us  three  d.ays  to  accomplish  ;  and 
this  apparent  river  terminated  m  a  weedy 
m.arsh,  where  the  musketoes  were  so 
plentiful  and  so  hungry,  that  both  my 
eyes  were  completely  clo.sed  up  in  the 
morning ;  so  we  had  nothing  for  it  Vuit 
about  ship,  and  return  to  the  Pearl.  On 
reporting  to  Dr.  Livingstone  the  failure 
of  our  search,  he  requested  Captain  Dun¬ 
can  to  recross  the  bar,  and  attempt  the 
Kongone.  The  Pearl  then  departed, 
leaving  us  in  the  launch,  where  we  re¬ 
mained  one  week,  until  the  arrival,  out- 
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Bide  the  bar,  of  H.M.S,  Hennes,  Captain 
Gordon,  which  signaled  us  to  come  out, 
and  enter  the  Kongone,  where  we  found 
the  Pearl  lying  at  anchor  inside  the  bar. 
On  communicating  with  the  Pearl,  we 
found  that  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Skede 
had  gone  up  the  Kongone  in  the  Hermes's 
cutter.  Next  morning  we  started  in  the 
launch,  and  after  steaming  about  thirty 
miles  up  the  river,  met  the  cutter  coming 
down,  they  having  succeeded  in  finding  a 
good  navigable  channel.  We  returned 
in  company  to  the  l*earl,  which  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  river  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles ;  and  finding  she  could  not 
with  safety  proceed  further,  on  account 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  we  start¬ 
ed  again  in  our  launch  in  search  of  a  suit¬ 
able  island — of  which  there  are  many — on 
which  to  erect  our  store-house.  After 
mature  consideration,  our  commander  de¬ 
cided  upon  one  about  thirty  miles  above 
where  we  had  left  the  Pearl,  and  which 
M’.as  named  Expedition  Island.  And  now 
we  jiroceeded  to  erect  an  iron  house, 
which  we  had  brought  with  us  for  the 
jmrpose  of  serving  as  a  dejtot  for  our 
stores.  It  took  us  about  four  weeks  to 
get  all  our  stores  safely  conveyed  up  to 
the  island  and  deposited  in  our  store-house. 

The  Pearl  then  left  us  to  our  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to 
Ceylon.  Afterwards,  our  first  step  was 
to  make  out  Mazoro,  a  Portuguese  settle¬ 
ment  about  fifteen  miles  up  the  river. 
On  arriving  at  this  place,  we  found  the 
natives  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  They 
took  us  also  in  our  launch  for  Portuguese, 
and  were  threatening  to  fire  upon  us, 
when  Dr.  Livingstone,  without  hesitation, 
at  once  went  on  shore,  and  having  told 
them  who  we  were,  completely  disarmed 
them,  and  made  them  our  fast  friends. 

Dr.  Livingstone  being  now  certain  that 
we  were  in  the  right  river,  and  that  there 
were  no  insurmountable  obstacles  between 
us  and  Tette,  m^o  returned  to  Expedition 
Island  for  a  load  of  stores,  which  we  pur¬ 
posed  taking  on  to  Sauna,  a  Portuguese 
town  situated  about  fifty  miles  above  Ma¬ 
zoro.  On  our  way  up  to  Sauna,  when 
about  one  mile  above  Mazoro,  the  morn¬ 
ing  being  very  thick  and  foggy,  we  were 
steaming  along  as  usu.al,  when  it  suddenly 
cleared  up  and  we  saw  the  dead  bodies 
of  several  natives,  half-eaten  by  alligators, 
which  are  here  very  numerous  and  large. 
We  called  Dr.  Livingstone’s  attention  to 
this,  and  he  said  there  must  have  been  fight- 
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I  ing  going  on  ;  and  immediately  afterwards, 
I  on  winding  a  sharp  angle  of  the  river,  we 
I  came  in  view  of  a  large  enc.ampment  of 
I  the  Portuguese,  who  had  taken  the  field 
j  to  quell  a  rebellion  of  the  natives  of  the 
I  surrounding  districts.  Being  hailed  by 
I  the  Portuguese  officers,  who  had  heard  of 
j  our  being  in  the  river,  and  knew  who 
j  we  were,  we  drew  close  in  shore,  and  were 
informed  by  them  that  their  governor, 
who  was  commamliiig  in  j)erson,  was  very 
j  sick  of  fever.  They  wished  Dr.  Livings- 
j  tone  to  come  on  shore  to  see  him,  who  at 
i  once  consented,  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  governor’s  quarters,  whom  he  found 
very  ill,  and  much  reduced.  Dr.  Livings- 
I  tone  proposed  that  he  would  remove  him 
I  in  the  launch  to  Sujianga,  a  distance  of 
;  about  thirty-five  miles  further  up,  on  the 
I  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  river.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  the  fighting  had  recom- 
:  menced,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  slaves  were  flying  before  the  rebels, 
and  tried  to  force  their  way  on  board  of 
us,  but  were  kept  oft'  by  our  own  hands, 
principally  Kroomen,  armed  with  cut¬ 
lasses,  as,  if  they  had  got  on  board,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  swamped  us. 
Finding  they  could  not  get  on  board  of 
I  us,  they  swam  off  for  an  island  about  a 
.  mile  from  the  shore,  and  I  here  saw  a 
l*ortuguese  sergeant  shooting  at  them 
while  they  were  swimming.  Several  of 
;  the  shots  seemed  to  take  effect,  as  some 
j  of  the  heads  disappeared. 

Becoming  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  I  took  my  rifle,  and  went 
ashore,  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
bank,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
;  from  the  launch,  saw  Dr.  Livingstone  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  assisting  the 
governor  towards  the  launch.  I  immedi- 
j  ately  sang  out  to  our  firemen  to  get  up 
:  steam.  The  bullets  were  flying  around 
them  in  all  directions.  The  doctor,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  steadily  on,  and  was  enabled 
!  to  reach  us  in  safety,  bringing  with  him 
I  his  patient,  who  M  as  so  tall,  that  while  one 
half  of  him  was  on  the  doctor’s  back,  the 
other  half  w:is  trailing  on  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  we  got  under  cover  of  the 
bank,  the  doctor  said :  “  I  am  glad  we 
;  have  got  this  length,  Rae,  for  I  don’t  like 
those  bullets  whistling  past  my  ears.” 

Steam  being  now  up,  Me  started  at 
once  for  Supanga,  M’here  we  arrived  in 
.  safety  about  five  p.m.,  and  learned  after- 
I  M'ards  that  the  Portuguese  had  that  day 
^  been  defeated,  losing  all  their  stores.  W e 
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now  made  several  trips  to  and  from  Ex- 1 
pedition  Island,  and  got  the  most  of  our 
stores  removed  to  Siipanga,  Sanna,  and 
Tette ;  but  our  vessel  being  small  and  j 
slow,  much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  these  I 
journeys.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  very  anx- 
ions  to  get  all  this  work  over,  and  worked  | 
himself  night  and  day  in  order  to  get  us  all  j 
out  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the  river,  where  j 
fevers  are  so  common  ;  and  this  he  happily 
accomplished  about  the  end  of  September,  ■ 
when  we  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  I 
Tette,  and  Dr.  J.ivingstone  met  the  ]\Ia- 1 
kolo,  whom  he  had  left  there  two  years 
before,  and  who  had  all  remained  there, 
in  the  firm  belief  th.at  he  would  return.  > 

The  meeting  was  truly  a  happy  one — 
the  men  rushing  into  the  water  up  to  their  j 
very  necks  in  their  eagerness  once  more  i 
to  sec  their  white  father.  Their  joy  was 
perfectly  frantic.  They  seized  the  boat, 
and  nearly  upset  it,  and  fairly  carried  the  [ 
doctor  ashore,  singing  all  the  time  that ' 
their  white  father  was  .alive  .again,  their  ; 
faith  in  whom  w.as  quite  unshaken.  On 
inquiry,  we  found  that  thirty  of  them  had 
died  from  small-pox,  and  six  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  drunken  chief.  They  told  us  ' 
that  they  did  not  mourn  for  the  thirty  I 
who  had  died,  but  that  their  hearts  were  ! 
bleeding  for  tliose  who  were  murdered.  ' 

Up  to  this  time,  all  the  natives  we  had  : 
seen  were  slaves  to  Portuguese  owners,  i 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Living.stono’8 
Makolo  men,  and  the  rebel  party  formerly 
mentioned,  who  were  mostly  runaway 
slaves  fighting  for  their  liberty  luider  a 
chief  named  Mariana ;  and  I  have  little 
iloubt  they  would  have  succeeded  in  e.s- 
tablishing  their  independence,  had  they 
been  belter  provide<l  with  ammunition.  : 
I  have  since  learned,  from  reliable  sources,  | 
that  about  six  humlred  m.ale  and  female  ; 
prisotiers,  afterwards  taken  by  the  Portu-  j 
guese,  were  by  them  sold  as  slaves  to 
some  other  markets  ;  and  I  myself  saw  a 
large  party  of  them,  seemingly  from  four 
to  six  hundred,  on  their  w.ay  to  the 
coast  to  be  shipped. 

After  this,  having  with  enormous  labor  ; 
and  difficulty  got  our  goods  .and  stores  | 
into  places  of  safety,  and  having  found 
that  our  launch  was  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  further  ascending  the  Zambesi, 
and  Dr.  Livingstone  having  written  to  her 
maje.sty’s  government,  urging  upon  them 
to  send  out  a  more  powerful  steamer,  he 
thought,  while  waiting  replies  from  home, 
that  instead  of  remaining  idle,  he  would 


push  up  the  Shire,  which  comes  from  the 
north,  and  joins  the  Zambesi  about  forty 
miles  below  Sanna.  From  this  attempt 
the  Portuguese  endeavored  to  dissuade 
us,  stating  that  we  would  find  it  impassa¬ 
ble,  on  account  of  the  v.ast  quantities  of 
duck-weed  with  which  they  said  it  was 
covered.  For  a  very  short  di.stance  above 
its  junction  with  the  Zambesi  we  certainly 
met  with  considerable  quantities,  but  not 
such  as  to  slop  us ;  and  about  three  miles 
up,  the  river  became  perfectly  clear,  and 
we  piweeded  onwards,  where  not  even 
the  l*ortuguese  had  ever  been,  they  hav¬ 
ing  spoken  from  report  only ;  after  steam¬ 
ing  about  forty  to  fifty  miles  up  this  noble 
river,  finding  never  less  than  two  fathoms’ 
water,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  very 
fertile  land,  we  reached  the  base  of  a 
large  mountain,  called  by  the  natives 
Moramballa,  u  hose  summit  is  nearly  four 
thou.sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
'fhe  inhabitants  of  the  country,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  up  to  this  point,  are 
the  natives  who  acknowledge  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mariana,  and  who  were  most  friend¬ 
ly  to  tis.  We  stopped  here  one  day,  and 
a  party  of  us  ascended  the  mountain,  and 
thence  saw  the  Shire  stretching  far  away 
northward,  through  a  magnificent  valley, 
nowhere  under  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Starting  up  the  river  next  day  to  ex¬ 
plore  this  great  valley,  we  steamed  about 
one  hundred  miles,  which  it  took  four 
days  to  .accomplish,  and  reached  a  series 
of  rapids,  preventing  further  progress  in 
that  direction  ;  these  rapids  Dr.  Livings¬ 
tone  named  the  Murchison  Falls.  We 
landed  at  several  villages  each  d.ay,  .and 
found  the  natives  very  friendly  to  us,  and 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  liber- 
tie.s,  and  perfectly  uncontaminated  by  the 
slave-trade.  At  first,  they  were  rather 
afraid  th.at  we  meant  to  fight  for  the  pur- 

i)ose  of  subjecting  them  to  our  power,  but 
)r.  liivingstone  soon  obt.ained  their  en¬ 
tire  confidence.  W e  were  told  by  them  that 
the  Shire  flowed  out  of  a  lake  named  by 
them  theShirwa,  but  we  could  not  at  that 
time  proceed  further,  lleturning  again 
to  Tette,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  but 
with  the  intention  ot  returning  to  endea¬ 
vor  to  reach  Lake  Shirwa,  we  found  our 
comrades  all  well,  and  rejoiced  to  see  us. 

After  remaining  at  Tette  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  erected  the  small  sug.ar- 
mill,  saw-mill,  and  stationary  steam-engine 
which  we  brought  from  Glasgow,  and  got 
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all  ready  for  a  start  in  tlie  sugar-making 
and  wood-cutting  lines.  Having  been 
supplied  with  a  quantity  of  sugaiMtanes  by 
Major  Sicard,  we  set  to  work  expressing 
the  juice,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  But  the  wonder  of  wonders  was 
the  steam-engine  and  saw-inill,  cutting  the 
timber. 

We  started  for  the  Shire  once  more 
on  the  10th  March,  1859,  and  proceeded 
again  up  to  Murchison  Falls,  finding  that 
th^e  good  character  we  had  established  on 
our  former  visit  was  now  of  very  great 
service  to  us  with  the  natives.  This  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Shire  we  found  abounding  in 
cotton  and  large  quantities  of  sugar-cane. 
The  cotton  the  natives  manufacture  them¬ 
selves  into  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  and  the 
sugar-cane  they  use  as  food,  not  knowing 
how  to  extract  the  su^r.  We  found  also 
large  numbers  of  the  lignum-vitae  tree,  of  a 
great  size,  ebony  and  Imaza  trees.  Tlie  bark 
of  the  last  tree  is  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  is 
used  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture 
of  cordage.  The  river  abounds  in  edible 
fish  of  various  kinds,  and  hipix>potami  of 
a  very  large  size  frequent  its  banks.  I  vory 
is  very  plentiful,  and  I  have  counted  two 
hundred  and  two  bull  elci>haut8  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  herd. 

When  we  neared  Murchison  Falls,  we 
met  the  head  chief  of  the  valley,  named 
Chibiesa,  whom  we  had  not  seen  on  our 
former  trip,  but  M-ho  now  received  us 
most  kindly.  He  informed  us  that  his 
favorite  daughter  h.ad  been  stolen  by  the 
Portuguese  about  two  years  before  our 
visit,  and  was,  he  understood,  now  living 
at  Tette,  in  the  house  of  the  priest ;  he 
asked  Dr.  Livingstone  if  he  thought  there 
was  any  possibility  of  recovering  her  from 
them,  as  her  mother’s  heart  was  always 
bleeding  for  her  child.  Dr.  Livingstone 
replied,  that  provided  he  found  her  at 
Tette,  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able 
to  procure  her  freedom  and  send  her 
home.  After  Dr.  Livingstone’s  return 
from  Lake  Shirwa  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shire,  as  he  himself  was  not  going  up 
to  Tette,  but  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi,  he  redeemed  his  promise  by 
writing  to  Major  Sicard  to  have  this 
young  girl,  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
set  at  liberty,  and  returned  at  his  expense 
to  her  parents,  which  was  accomplished, 
and  she  safely  returned,  to  their  great 

r.  Livingstone,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Kirk,  proceeded  northward,  and  discov- 
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ered  Lake  Shirwa ;  while  I  remained 
in  charge  of  the  launch  and  the  hands 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Falls.  Chibiesa 
having  sent  some  of  his  own  men  to 
accompany  Dr.  Livingstone,  he  was  every 
where  kindly  received  and  treated;  but 
he  found  this  Lake  Shirwa  not  to  be 
the  source  of  the  Shire,  but  a  lake  having 
no  outlet,  and  consequently  brackish ; 
he  was  told  by  the  natives  that  beyond 
Lake  Shirwa  there  was  another  lake  of 
immense  extent,  out  of  which  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  conjectured  the  Shire  to  flow  ; 
but  he  could  not  at  present  undertake 
this  journey,  his  party  returning  all  in 
good  health  to  the  launch,  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-five  days. 

After  a  few  days  spent  at  Tette  to 
refit,  we  started  again  towards  the  end  of 
J  une,  M’ith  intention  of  reaching  the  great 
lake.  We  arrived  at  Murchison  Falls 
about  the  end  of  August,  1859,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  launch  there,  started  on  our 
journey.  The  exploring  party  consisted 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  Dr.  Kirk,  ]Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  and  myself,  with  .about  forty 
Makolo,  accomp.anied  by  four  of  Chibiesji’s 
men  to  act  as  our  guides.  They  know¬ 
ing  the  way,  we  expi*rienced  little  difticul- 
ties,  except  those  presented  by  an  un¬ 
known  country,  and  got  along  at  about 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  a  day.  The 
Murchison  Hapids  extend  about  thirty- 
five  miles,  after  which  wo  found  a  deep 
navigable  river  all  the  way  to  Lake 
Nyass.a.  The  river  falls  during  these 
thirty-five  miles  about  thirteen  hundred 
feet,  the  scenery  being  grand,  atid  the 
valleys  very  fertile.  AWve  the  Falls, 
the  valley  again  spreads  out  to  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  in  width,  and 
the  country  abounds  with  the  cotton 
and  indigo  plants,  .and  the  same  useful 
woods  that  we  had  met  with  below  the 
Falls — ebony,  lignum-vita*,  etc.  We  also 
fell  in  with  a  soft  wood,  which  I  believe 
would  be  good  for  carjaaiter-work  in 
general.  It  is  also  a  well-watered  country, 
very  healthy.  We  were  forty  nights 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  suffered  no 
inconvenience,  nor  experienced  any  evil 
effects  afterwards. 

About  three  days’  journey  from  the 
head  of  the  Falls,  being  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Shire,  we  began  to  meet  with 
slave  parties,  bound  for  the  coast  of 
Mozambique ;  and  all  the  w.ay  up  to  the 
lake  we  met  parties  of  slave-hunters,  and 
found  villages  deserted,  the  inhabitants 
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flceinj^  to  tlie  woods  at  our  approach,  | 
siij)posing  us  to  be  on  the  like  errand,  j 
Oil  finding  this,  Dr.  Livingstone  dis- 
p.atchcd  two  of  Chihiesa’s  men  in  advance, 
to  inform  the  natives  we  were  English¬ 
men — the  black  man’s  friends — whicli  had 
every  where  the  desired  effect  of  all.aying 
their  fears. 

.(Vnd  here  it  m.ay  be  well  that  I  should  , 
give  some  account  of  the  slave-hunters’  [ 
usual  mode  of  procedure  when  on  a  steal¬ 
ing  expedition.  The  men  who  follow  this 
nefarious  trade  are  all  half  caste  Arabs,  j 
blackguard-looking  fellow.s,  armed  with  ! 
muskets  and  cutlasses,  and  generally  on  | 
foot.  The  hunting  parties  we  met  numbered  ' 
from  three  to  twenty  or  more,  and  were  | 
attended  by  a  number  of  their  own  slaves.  | 
Stealing  up  during  the  night  to  some  ! 
village  marked  as  the  scene  of  their  depre¬ 
dations,  they  lurk  about  until  morning, 
when  the  children  and  younger  meinbers 
of  the  community  are  beginning  to  move  j 
about ;  these  they  seize,  one  after  the  [ 
other,  until  they  obtain  a  >  considerable  ■ 
number.  The  peaceful  inhabitantshaving  j 
no  firearms,  are  jrowerless  either  to  defend  ; 
or  recover  their  stolen  offspring.  These  ^ 
are  then  secured  by  means  of  a  long  i 
forked  stick,  the  neck  of  the  poor  victim  ! 
being  placed  between  the  prongs,  and  a  I 
piece  of  bamboo  tied  across  in  front  of  ; 
the  throat.  The  slave-hunter  then  takes' 
the  extreme  end  of  this  cruel  instrument 
of  torture,  .and  by  me.ans  of  it  jiushes  j 
them  along,  and  slnriild  .any  of  them  prove 
refractory,  a  twist  of  his  hand  nearly 
strangles  them.  I  have  myself  seen  bands 
of  them,  four  .and  five  .at  a  time — as  we 
were  told,  newly  captured — with  their 
necks  all  chafed  and  bleeding,  and  their  I 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  principally 
young  men  of  ten  to  eighteen  years  of 
.age,  driven  along  in  this  inhuman  m.anner. 
We  also  met  a  large  party  near  L.ake 
Xy.assa  on  the  seventeenth  September,  i 
1859 — the  same  day  on  which  we  dis- ■ 
covered  the  lake — consisting  of  between  ^ 
four  and  five  hundred  poor  cre.atures. 
Lately  torn  from  their  peaceful  homes.  ! 

We  were  told  by  a  native  chief  named  ; 
^Iass.a8owek.a,  that  this  party  was  in  his  ; 
neighborhood,  and  he  was  afraid  they  j 
might  do  ush.arm.  While  he  was  yet  speak- 1 
ing,  five  of  the  slave-hunters,  having  i 
heard  of  our  being  there,  c.ame  up  to  us, ' 
supposing  us  to  be  of  the  same  profession, ! 
bringing  with  them  six  children,  boys  and  | 
girls,  of  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  wishing  i 


us  to  purchase  them,  and  offered  them  to 
us  for  about  a  yard  of  calico  apiece ;  but 
finding  we  were  English,  they  at  once 
decamped ;  and  before  daylight  next 
morning  the  whole  camp  had  disappeared, 
the  mere  mention  of  the  English  name 
being  sufficient  to  put  them  .all  to  flight. 
The  slaves  that  we  saw  of  this  party  were 
jaded  and  travel-worn,  and  some  of  them 
reduced  to  perfect  skeletons. 

From  the  information  we  obtained  in 
the  Lake  district,  we  understand  that  the 
country,  from  the  sea-coast  inland  to  the 
Shire  and  Lake  Xyass.a,  is  almost  depopu¬ 
lated  ;  and  the  slave-hunters  are  now 
crossing  the  Shire  to  the  west,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  additional  supplies 
for  the  slave-trade  along  the  coast  from 
Quillimane  to  Zanzibar.  Colonel  Kigby, 
the  English  consul  at  Zanzibar,  told  mo 
that  nineteen  thous.and  slaves  per  annum, 
to  his  knowledge,  besides  great  numbers 
that  he  can  not  obtain  proper  account 
of,  are  brought  from  the  district  near 
Lake  Nyas.s.a.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  all  our  party — and  in 
conversing  with  Colonel  Highy,  lie  concurs 
with  us — that  a  single  steamer  placed  on 
Lake  Xyass.a,  and  manned  by  British 
suhject.s,  would  be  sufficient  to  put  an 
end  to  most  of  the  traffic. 

The  first  to  set  eyes  on  Lake  Xyas.sa 
was  Dr.  Livingstone  himself,  wdio  shouted 
out:  “  Our  journey  is  ended!  Hurrah, 
my  boys !”  His  men  had  before  this  been 
.anxious  for  a  termination  to  their  very 
ard  uous  toils. 

Arrived  at  the  shores  of  the  lake,  ob¬ 
servations  were  taken  by  Dr.  Livingstone, 
when  we  found  we  were  in  latitude  four¬ 
teen  degrees  twenty-five  seconds  South. 
The  lake  is  of  immense  extent,  the  Shire 
flowing  out  of  it  to  the  south ;  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  river  docs  not  exceed 
two  feet,  according  to  ohserv.ations  m.ade 
for  two  years,  showing  that  the  lake  must 
be  of  immense  extent  to  maintain  such  an 
equal  flow.  The  length  of  this  piece  of 
water  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  on  inquiring  at  Massasoweka,  a  very 
intelligent  old  chief,  seemingly  about  a 
hundred  ye.ars  of  age,  how  long  we  might 
take  to  travel  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  his 
first  answer  w’as  a  derisive  laugh,  and  he 
s.aid  :  “  You  can  never  travel  to  the  end 
of  this  large  water.  Xeither  we  nor  our 
forefathers,  after  traveling  four  moons, 
could  find  or  hear  of  the  end,  so  white 
men  need  uot  try  it.” 
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Tlie  lake  had  every  appearance  of  a 
great  sea,  for  although  the  day  was  calm, 
there  was  a  heavy  deep  swell  setting  in 
upon  the  shore.  From  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  could  gather  here  and  elsewhere, 
the  whole  of  the  slave-traffic  from  the 
we.st  side  of  the  Shire  and  Lake  Xyassa 
to  the  Zanzibar  and  Moziuubiqiie  coa.st8 
j»a8ses  through  between  the  northern  end 
of  Lake  Shirwa  and  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  a  space  of  only  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  broad ;  and  a  single  steamer 
running  from  and  to  the  Murchison  Falls 
and  on  Lake  Nyassa  must  cut  off  the 
entire  traffic. 

On  the  eighteenth  September,  we  left 
the  shores  of  Lake  Nyas.sa,  pleased  and 
thankful  that  we  had  been  the  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  re 
veal  to  the  civilized  world  this  great  and 
im{x>rt.aut  country ;  and  hoping  that,  ere 
long,  we  should  be  enabled  to  return  to 
do  something  to  advance  civilization,  and 
check  the  horrid  traffic  in  human  beings 
that  prevails  to  such  au  enormous  extent, 
well  knowing  that  this  was  the  object 
nearest  our  great  leader’s  heart.  On  our  re¬ 
turn  journey,  we  were  every  where  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  natives ; 
and  when  .about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Lake  Ny.issa,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Shire  valley,  arrived  at  Mount  Zornbo, 
one  of  a  range  of  mountains  many  miles 
in  length,  which,  although  fatigued  with 
our  long  journey,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Dr. 
Kirk,  and  myself  determined  to  ascend. 
This  task  we  accomplished  after  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  and  found  by  the  aneroid  the 
height  of  the  mountain  to  be  about  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  view 
from  the  summit  was  grand  beyond  ex¬ 
pression.  Near  the  summit,  winding 
through  the  ravines,  we  came  upon  a  con¬ 
siderable  river,  as  broad  as  the  Leven 
above  Dumbarton,  and  which  seemed  to 
flow  into  Lake  Shirwa.  The  water  we 
tasted,  and  found  sweet  and  palatable. 
Wliile  resting  on  the  top,  we  sent  on  two 
of  our  men  to  inform  the  chief  of  our 
being  on  his  ground,  and  be  immediately 
sent  back  an  invitation  to  visit  him  ;  his 
messengers  bringing  with  them  a  present 
for  us,  consisting  of  three  goats,  half-a- 
dozen  fowls,  three  large  wooden  bowls 
filled  with  meal,  and  some  vegetables, 
which  were  all  acceptable.  We  were 
obliged,  for  the  present,  to  decline  his  in¬ 
vitation,  but  promised  to  give  him  a  call 
next  time  we  wore  iu  his  neighborhood. 


[June, 

His  head  man  assured  us  he  had  plenty  of 
honey  and  milk,  and  wished  to  get  the 
news  from  the  se-a.  We  found  on  the 
summit  of  this  hill  heath  in  bloom  exactly 
the  same  in  appearance  as  that  found  upon 
our  Scottish  mountains,  and  also  wild 
brambles  having  the  satne  flavor  and  ap- 
j)earancc  as  those  at  home,  only  being 
rather  smaller.  Dr.  Kirk,  as  botani.'^t, 
examined  both  of  them,  and  brought  oft* 
specimens.  Dr.  Livingstone  also  cut  and 
brought  off  a  pepper-stick  to  make  a 
walking-staft*.  We  remained  upon  the 
top  of  the  hill  all  night,  sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  the  morning  woke  up  to 
find  it  extremely  cold  until  sunrise,  al¬ 
though  this  was  the  hot  season.  This 
was  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  I  felt  in 
Africa.  We  descended  shortly  after  day¬ 
break,  and  joined  our  party,  the  same 
day,  at  a  village  about  four  miles  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain. 

We  then  proceeded  onwards,  meeting 
every  where  with  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  natives,  until  on  the  eighth  of  Octo¬ 
ber  we  again  got  in  8.afety  to  our  launch, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Murchison  Falls, 
having  been  .absent  forty  days  on  this  ex- 
ploritig  journey. 

Dr.  Kirk  being  now  deputed  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  to  proceed  overland  from  the 
Murchison  Falls  to  Tette,  I  started  with 
him  on  that  journey  on  the  eighteenth 
October,  accompanied  by  thirty  of  the 
Makolo  mem  This  being  a  j)art  of  the 
country  never  formerly  traversed  by 
Europeans,  and  very  thinly  inhabited,  our 
journey  proved  to  be  the  most  toilsome 
and  difficult  th.at  we  had  yet  undertaken. 
Immcdi.ately  upon  leaving  the  valley  of 
the  Shire  we  struck  into  the  mountains 
lying  to  the  south-west,  and  entered  a 
barren  country,  through  which  we  travel¬ 
ed  three  or  tour  days  without  meeting 
any  natives,  or  falling  in  with  any  of 
their  village.s,  where  we  could  purchase 
fowls  or  other  food,  so  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  stock  we  carried  with 
us,  which  consisted  only  of  about  a  dozen 
pounds  of  salt  pork.  Water  also  M’as  very 
scarce,  we  being  sometimes  a  djiy  and  a  half 
without  getting  any,  and  even  what  we 
procured  was  very  salt  and  br.ackish,  and 
m  such  very  simall  quantities,  that  instead 
of  quenching,  it  frequently  only  aggra¬ 
vated  our  thirst.  On  the  fourth  day,  the 
man  who  carried  our  pork  disappeared, 
having  fallen  behind  our  party,  .and  we 
now  experienced  the  pangs  of  hunger  in 
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earnest;  but  most  provulentially,  on  the  I  end  of  February,  finding  no  ship  due  until 
fifih  day  from  leaving  the  Shire,  towards  |  the  15th  of  March,  Dr.  Livingstone  sent 
mid  day,  we  reached  a  pretty  large  village  ]  me  round  to  Quillimane,  where  we  ex- 
where  our  wants  were  attended  to,  and  |  pected  to  find  some  ship  in  which  I  could 
where  we  remained  the  following  night.  |  get  a  passage  home ;  but  I  had  to  remain 
In  the  morning,  we  jiurchased  from  these  j  there  until  the  middle  of  June, 
hospitable  natives  a  sheep — for  which  we  j  As  the  launch  had  by  this  time  become 
paid  about  a  fathom  of  calico ;  si-v  or  perfectly  useless,  Dr.  Livingstone,  know- 
eight  fowls,  paying  for  them  about  a  yard  ing  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  a 
of  calico ;  and  some  meal  for  our  men,  steamer,  resolved  to  redeem  his  promise 
which  eost  us  about  ten  of  our  glass  made  to  Seheletu  on  his  former  visit,  by 
beads ;  and  being  once  more  provisioned,  accompanying  the  Makolo  men  to  tlieir 
we  again  set  out  upon  our  journey,  and  own  country,  a  journey  they  of  themselves 
found  the  same  scarcity  of  water  still  pre-  could  never  have  accomplished,  on  ac- 
vailing  ;  we  occasionally  met  herds  of  count  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  would 
antelopes,  but  could  not  get  near  enough  be  e.xposed  from  neighboring  tribes ;  and 
to  them  for  a  shot.  Hy  this  time  wo  while  I  remained  at  Quillimane,  I  had  Ict- 
were  drawing  near  to  the  Portugue.se  ter-  ters  from  him,  dated  15th  May,  in  which 
ritory,  and  food  was  more  easily  procured,  he  stated  that  on  the  following  day  he 
the  country  being  here  more  thickly  in-  j  purposed  leaving  Tettc,  where  he  then 
habited  ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  from  j  was,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kirk  and  3Ir. 
our  leaving  Murchison  Falls,  arrived  at  |  Charles  Livingstone,  for  that  purpose. 
Tettc,  where,  after  procuring  sui)plies  |  I  also  had  letters  from  Major  Sicard,  in 
of  provisions,  and  also  some  materials  |  which  he  stated  that  he  h.ad  news  from 
much  wjinted  for  the  repair  of  our  steam-  |  Dr.  Livingstone,  then  two  days  upon  his 
launch,  which  wo  purposed  executing  at  j  uj)ward  journey,  and  that  he  had  sent 
the  mouth  of  the  Kougone,  where  we  i  with  him  a  number  of  natives  to  assist 
could  beach  her,  we  started  in  the  ])inn.ace,  him  in  his  progress.  While  I  remained 
eai  ly  in  November,  to  go  down  the  Z:im-  at  Quillimane — as  was  to  be  expected 
besi ;  and  after  fifteen  days’  sailing,  met  from  the  low,  maivshy  nature  of  the  coun- 
our  leader  with  the  launch,  at  Kougone,  try — I  had  an  attack  of  fever ;  apd  Dr. 
where  he  had  arrived  nearly  two  weeks  Livingstone  being  far  away,  I  felt  very 
before  us.  much  the  want  of  that  skill  and  attention 

II.M.S.  Lynx,  Captain  Barclay,  was  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  and  always 
also  lying  oft'  the  bar,  and  with  the  willing  to  give.  Cn  the  14th  of  June, 
.as.si8tance  of  her  engineers,  wo  got  the  j  II.^M.S.  Lyr.a,  C.aptain  Oldfield,  arrivecl 
launch  patched  up  and  once  more  afloat ;  at  Quillimane.  Cuptaiti  Oldfiehi  informed 
but  after  three  days  had  again  to  beach  me  that  on  the  2d  ho  stood  off  the  Kon- 
her,  other  leaks  breaking  out  as  fast  as  wo  gone,  and  sent  in  two  boats,  expecting  to 
could  stop  up  old  ones ;  so  we  now'  had  find  me  there ;  and  most  unfortunately, 
no  other  resource  but  stop  up  her  leaks  when  crossing  the  bar,  one  of  the  boats 
with  clay,  finding  it  «piite  impos.sible  to  was  swamped,  and  the  p.ay-master  drown- 
keep  her  afloat  any  other  way.  We  ed,  a  circumstance  which  gave  me  great 
once  more  started,  about  the  end  of  grief.  I  was  taken  on  board  the  Lyra  on 
December,  in  the  launch,  for  Tettc,  where  the  14th,  which  left  Quillimane  the  same 
we  arrived  after  much  difficulty  and  evening,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
frequent  stoppages  to  repair,  about  the  month  reached  the  island  of  Joh.anna, 
beginning  of  Fel)r»iary,  1860.  It  having  where  we  fell  in  with  a  small  schooner 
been  now  deei<led  by  Dr.  Livingstone  bound  for  the  Mauritius,  on  bo.ard  of 
that  I  should  be  sent  home  to  procure  which  Ave  shipped  the  cases  of  botanical 
a  mor6  powerful  and  ^wrlable  steamer,  to  specimens,  and  confided  to  tlie  care  of  her 
bo  specially  adapted  for  the  navigation  of  captain  Dr.  Livingstone’s  dispatches  ;  but 
the  river  Shire  above  the  F.alls,  and  .also  for  want  of  room  he  could  not  give  me  a 
Lake  Ny.ass;i,  w’e  left  Tetto  for  the  mouth  passage.  Captain  Oldfield,  indeed,  was 
of  the  river  on  the  18th  of  February,  very  much  opposed  to  my  risking  a  voy- 
where  we  expected  to  meet,  according  to  ago  in  such  a  small  ve-ssel.  After  this,  I 
appointment,  one  of  her  maje.sty’8  ship-s,  cruised  about  on  this  station  in  the  Lyra, 
in  Avhich  I  was  to  return  to  England,  whose  j)articular  duty  was  the  prevention 
But  on  our  arrival  at  the  bar,  about  the  of  the  slave-trade,  and  whose  captain  was 
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a  tenor  to  all  the  slave-dealers  on  the 
coast,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
assist  in  the  capture  of  a  slaver  of  three 
hundred  tons,  fitted  up  for  one  thousand 
slaves. 

An  American  bark,  the  Guide,  Captain 
M’Millan,  having  come  into  the  port, 
bound  for  Aden,  and  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  my  getting  a  passage  to  the 
Cape  before  December,  I  considered  it 
the  be.st  way  to  carry  out  tlie  wishes  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
expedition,  that  I  should  embark  in  her 
for  Aden,  and  thence,  per  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Comp.any’8  steamers,  to  England, 
which  I  calculiited  would  land  me  there 
by  the  middle  of  September. 

We  sailed  from  Zanzibar  on  the  30th 
of  August  in  the  Guide,  hailing  from 
Salem.  Our  ship’s  company  consisted,  as 
ne.arly  as  I  can  now  recollect,  of  twenty 
Americans,  besides  three  Spanish  ladies, 
pa.«8engers,  and  myself.  On  September 
4th,  about  midnight,  the  vessel  struck,  and 
went  ashore  at  R.ass  IlafFoon,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Aden.  Tlic  boats  were  immedi- 
•ately  lowered,  the  wirni  blowing  fresii  at 
the  time,  and  we  got  biscuits  and  water 
put  on  board,  and  the  passengers’  private 
luggage,  with  the  intention  of  pulling  out 
to  sc.a,  so  as  to  reach  Aden  ;  but  the  surf 
being  very  heavy,  our  boats  were  all 
swamped  and  knocked  to  pieces  against 
the  ship’s  sides,  when  we  lost  every  thing 
of  which  we  were  formerly  po.ssessed. 
With  great  difficulty  we  again  scrambled 
on  to  the  ship’s  decks ;  and  as  daylight 
was  now  just  beginning  to  break,  we 
could  see  the  land  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  the  ship  being  forced  ashore 
by  the  action  of  the  surf.  As  daylight 
increased,  the  natives  appeared  in  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  by  eight  a.m.  they  succeeded 
in  boarding  us.  At  first,  they  pretended 
to  be  friendly  to  us ;  but  on  seeing  that 
we  were  perfectly  helpless,  and  our  boats 
all  destroyed,  they  commenced  plundering 
the  passengers  and  ship,  tearing  the  ear¬ 
rings  from  the  ladies’  ears,  and  flourishing 
their  long  knives,  as  if  they  intended  to 
inaasacre  the  whole  of  us.  We  then 
dropped  over  the  8hii)’8  side  into  the 
water,  which  was  now  a  few  feet  deep, 
and  escaped  to  the  shore  during  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  plunder¬ 
ing  of  the  vessel,  taking  with  us  only  the 
clothes  in  which  we  stood,  and  about 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  gold  pieces, 
divided  amongst  us,  for  the  purpose  of 
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aiding  us  to  get  away  from  the  coast. 
We  traveled  along  the  shore  towards  the 
noith-east,  in  search  of  water,  and  also  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  ill-usage  at  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  who  we  now  found 
were  Sumalies,  with  a  mixture  of  Arabs, 
all  well  armed  with  a.s.seghaies  and  long 
knives,  and  seemingly  bent  upon  our  de¬ 
struction.  On  the  first  day  we  reached 
the  rock  of  Kass  Ilattbon,  where  we  wan¬ 
dered  about  for  two  days  more,  searching 
for  water,  and  keej)ing  a  look-out,  hoping 
to  see  some  ship  pass  near  ns.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  from  that  of  the 
wreck,  five  of  the  crew  went  oflf  in  search 
of  water,  which  they  expected  to  find 
near  a  green  bush  which  we  saw  at  a  short 
distance.  These  men  never  returned,  and 
we  le.arned  afterwards  that  they  had  all 
been  murdered,  and  saw  some  of  tlie 
natives  wearing  their  clothes.  Our  suf¬ 
ferings  at  this  time  werq  indescribable, 
our  tongues  perfectly  i)archcd,  and  our 
voices  so  much  altered,  that  we  could 
scarcely  understand  what  each  other  said. 
I  scraped  away  the  sand  to  fit  my  side, 
so  that  I  might  lie  coinfortably  at  night. 
On  the  third  morning.  Captain  M’Millan 
and  I  started  for  the  north  side  of  the 
rock,  in  search  of  the  men  who  had  left 
us  the  preceding  evening,  and  hoping 
also  to  fall  in  with  fresh  water.  This,  al¬ 
though  only  three  miles  distant,  was,  in 
our  weakened  condition,  and  with  the  hot 
glare  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  sand, 
a  most  painful  and  laborious  journey  ;  but 
our  Labor  was  in  vain,  as  we  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  of  the  missing  men,  fouml  no 
water,  and  could  see  no  ship. 

On  rejoining  our  companions  in  misfor¬ 
tune,  despair  was  in  every  heart :  six  of 
the  crew  and  tlie  three  ladies  talked  of 
destroying  themselves  by  drowning.  I 
was  a  few  steps  off  when  tliis  was  pro¬ 
posed.  Captain  M’Millan  came  to  me,  and 
said  :  “  What  do  you  think  of  the  propo¬ 
sal  ?”  My  answer  was:  “  I  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  so  yet;  .as 
long  .as  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.”  Dy 
this  time_we  were  now  approaching  the 
others ;  the  ladies  h.ad  got  to  their  feet, 
and  were  walking  off  to  the  water.  Some 
of  the  crew  then  asked  me:  “  How  long 
can  we  live,  Hae,  without  food  or  water  ?” 
My  reply  was :  “  .\t  least  eight  or  ten 
days ;  and  if  you  remain  here  at  rest,  you 
m.ay  probably  live  longer.”  The  ladies 
stood  still  hearing  this  conversation,  and 
wishing  us  all  to  go  into  the  water  afid 
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(lie  together ;  but  I  opposed  this,  and  said  : 
“  Come,  let  us  try  and  get  to  the  wreck.” 
The  men  objected,  saying  :  “  Although 
wo  go  to  the  wreck,  we  will  just  be  killed 
— better  die  here  than  be  murdered.”  I 
then  said  :  “  There  is  a  chance  of  us  not 
being  murdered ;  and  if  we  get  back  to 
the  shij),  we  are  sure  of  a  drink  of  water, 
and  ix'rhaps  some  food.” 

The  mate  insisted  that  we  should  not 
go :  “  We  will  not  be  long  a-dying  here ; 
we  will  be  dead  by  to-morrow  night.” 
After  some  more  argument  and  talking  of 
the  same  sort,  we  all  sat  down,  and  it  was 
now  proposed  to  kill  the  captain’s  dog, 
which  had  accompanied  us  from  the  ship. 
The  dog  \vas  instantly  killed  by  a  blow 
from  an  ax,  and  some  of  the  crew  ate  a 
small  part  of  the  flesh.  I  put  a  small 
])iece  over  my  lips,  to  keep  them  moLst, 
they  being  severely  cracked  and  very 
painful. 

After  some  further  persuasion,  on  the 
j)art  of  Captain  M’^lillan  and  I,  they 
were  all  got  upon  their  feet  ;  but  the 
ladies  still  insisted  on  destroying  them¬ 
selves,  and  walked  towards  the  water.  I 
followed,  and  caught  hold  of  one  of  them, 
and  carried  her  along ;  the  others  then 
turned  and  followed,  and  we  all  proceed¬ 
ed  in  the  direction  of  the  wreck,  lying 
about  seven  miles  distant,  several  of  the 
crew  showing  symptoms  of  mental  aber¬ 
ration. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  we 
reached  the  wreck  on  the  fifth  day,  but 
from  this  time  I  lost  all  recollection  of  the 
days  of  the  week  or  month.  We  went 
straight  to  the  ship’s  side,  and  tried  to 
scramble  up,  but  in  our  weak  state  only 
a  few  of  us  succeeded,  liy  this  time  the 
natives  were  .again  around  us,  .and  strip- 
]>ed  us  of  our  clothes,  .allowing  us  to  rt^ 
tain  only  the  shirt  and  trousers.  I  walked 
np  to  a  tent  made  of  our  sails,  where  a 
pleasant-looklng  old  woman  was  standing 
at  the  door,  Irom  whom  I  begged  as 
much  water  as  would  wet  my  lips.  She 
handed  me  a  skin  bottle  nearly  full  of 
water,  which  I  drained  to  the  bottom, 
without  removing  it  from  my  lips.  The 
woman  tried  to  seize  it,  but  I  turned 
round  and  avoided  her.  This  draught  of 
water  revived  me  very  much,  and  I  .again 
made  for  the  ship’s  side,  ami  attemi)ted 
to  scramble  up,  but  fell  back  repeatedly 
into  the  water.  On  being  observed  by 
some  of  the  crew  who  had  got  on  boaril, 
they  threw  me  a  rope,  and  by  their  help  I 


succeeded  in  reaching  the  deck  of  the 
.ship,  and  found  every  thing  gone,  except 
some  pieces  of  salt  pork  kicking  about 
the  decks,  and  also  a  tank  of  fresh  water, 
which  the  natives  had  not  discovered. 

By'  this  time  we  had  all  got  on  bo.ard, 
and  soon  got  a  fire  lighted,  and  the  pork 
ready  for  eating ;  .and  we  now  learned 
that  one  of  the  chief’s  head  men  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  wreck  from  the  interior.  He 
inquired  at  one  of  the  Spanish  ladies  if  there 
were  any  English  amongst  us,on  which  she 
pointed  to  me,  and  said :  “There  is  one  man 
belonging  to  the  Queen  of  England  ;  that 
m.an  must  be  saved,  and  sent  back  ;  and 
we  hope  that  on  his  account  y'ou  will 
spare  us  all.”  Ilis  reply  wa.s,  that  he  had 
orders  from  his  sultan,  if  there  were  any 
English,  he  was  to  protect  them  until  the 
arrival  of  the  chief.  We  lived  for  five 
days,  with  very  little  food,  under  his  pro¬ 
tection.  After  five  or  six  days  the  chief 
himself  came  on  board  and  asked  for  the 
m.an  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
I  w.as  immediately  pointed  out  to  him  ; 
he  said  in  Arabic:  “You  arc  English? 
To-night  I  w’ill  send  you  a  sheep.”  I 
asked  him,  was  there  any  chance  of  our 
ever  getting  aw.av'  from  this  place.  He 
replle<l  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  get 
me  .and  the  ladies  sent  off,  and  after  a  long 
delay,  dispatched  us  in  an  open  boat, 
called  in  their  language  dohir,  to  ^lakul- 
lah,  where  ave  arrived  on  the  14th  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  We  then  went  to  the  sultan,  by 
whom  we  were  received  with  great  kind¬ 
ness.  He  gave  us  a  house  in  which  we  all 
were  to  live,  and  provided  us  with  food 
during  our  stay,  and  also  sent  cloth  to 
make  clothes  for  ns. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  having  been 
provided  with  another  dohw  by  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  the  sultan,  we  left  Makullah,  and 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1800,  .arrived  at 
the  British  settlement  of  Aden,  and  felt 
once  more  secure  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag.  I  then  reported  myself 
to  Captain  Playfair,  the  political  agent  at 
Aden,  who  told  me  he  would  send  mo 
second-class  to  Southampton  as  a  distress¬ 
ed  British  subject  ;  and  .accordingly,  on 
the  29th  October,  I  s.ailed  in  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar  and  Oriental  Company’s  steamer  Co¬ 
lombo  for  Suez  ;  thence  overland  to  Alex¬ 
andria;  and  home  by  the  mail-steamer 
Ceylon  to  Southampton,  where  I  arrived 
on  the  17th  of  November,  gr.ateful  to 
Providence  for  having  so  mercifully  pre¬ 
served  me  through  so  many  dangers. 
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THE  CONSTABLE  OF  THE  TOWER. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.  BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


V. 

DOW  core  IDWAED  Tl.  WEVT  POtril  BCTIHISINrO  THEPRITT  OAR- 
DEN  OP  THS  TOWER. — DOW  HE  TIIRRB  iLXCOONTERFD  THE  TOmi- 
PCL  LADT  JANE  GREY,  AND  OP  TUB  PROPITABLE  DIBCOCRSK  THAT 
ENSCKD  BETWEEN  THtIC. 

Dl'kisg  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  the  Tower  had  been  little 
more  than  a  strongly-fortified,  well-garri¬ 
soned  state  prison.  Its  dungeons  were 
crowded  with  sufferers  from  the  terrible 
statute  of  the  “  Six  Articles,”  and  with 
important  state  delinquents ;  but  tlie  grand 
.apartments  of  the  palace  were  closed,  and 
the  council-chambers  in  the  White  Tower 
but  rarely  visited.  Never,  indeed,  since 
the  luckless  Catherine  Howard  w.as  brought 
to  the  block,  had  the  ruthle.ss  monarch 
set  foot  within  the  fortres-s.  Well  might 
he  avoid  the  Tower,  for  its  very  stones 
would  have  cried  out  against  him  !  He 
could  not  have  passed  over  the  open  space 
in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  Chapel,  and  have 
marked  that  blood-sprinkled  spot,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  no  grass  will  grow, 
without  thinking  of  tlie  two  lovely  women 
who  had  there  been  put  to  death,  after 
vainly  suing  to  him  for  mercy.  He  could 
not  have  looked  around  at  the  various 
towers  girding  the  inner  ward,  without 
rce^illing  the  hundreds  whom  he  had  there 
immured.  To  him  the  Tower  must  have 
been  full  of  dreadful  memories — memories 
of  the  noble,  the  wise,  the  goo«I,  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  once-beloved,  whom  he  had 
held  in  durance  in  its  cells,  or  delivered 
over  to  the  hea(lsm.an.  If  all  those  who 
h.ad  perished  by  his  decrees,  by  the  a.\ 
or  at  the  stake,  could  have  been  collected 
together  on  Tower-green,  they  would 
well-nigh  have  filled  that  spacious  area. 
No  wonder  Henry,  proof  as  ho  was 
against  remorse,  should  shun  the  scene  of 
his  atrocities. 

But  the  gloom  that  h.ad  so  long  hung 
over  the  blood  stained  fortress,  making  it 
an  object  of  dre.ad  to  all  who  gsized  upon 


it,  was  now  for  a  time  dispelled.  Sounds 
of  revelry  and  rejoicing,  as  we  have  shown, 
were  once  more  heard  within  its  courts. 
All  the  state  apartments  in  the  palace — a 
structure  that,  unfortunately  for  the  lover 
of  antiquity,  has  totally  disappeared — 
w’ere  decorated  anew  and  thrown  opea 
The  court  was  now  held  at  the  Tower, 
and  such  was  the  throng  of  visitants 
brought  thither  by  the  circum8t.ance,  that 
every  available  chamber  in  the  fortrc.ss 
had  an  occupant,  and  many  chambers — 
and  these  none  of  the  largest — had  seve¬ 
ral. 

But  not  only  were  there  more  guests 
within  the  jialace  and  in  the  different 
lodgings  connected  with  it,  but  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  ordinarily  maintained  within 
the  Tower  was  trebled.  These  precau¬ 
tions  were  taken  for  the  security  of 
the  young  king’s  person.  Not  that  any 
rising  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  was  aji- 
prehended,  but  such  was  the  course  usu¬ 
ally  adopted  at  th.at  time  on  the  .accession 
of  a  monarch  to  the  throne.  Thus,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  nobles  and  their  retinues, 
the  Tower  was  so  crowded  with  archers 
.and  arquebusiers  that  it  w.as  w'onderful 
w’here  so  many  persons  could  be  bestowed. 
The  b.astions  bristled  with  cannon,  and 
the  ramparts  were  thronged  with  men-at- 
arms.  Yeomen  of  the  guard  parailed 
within  the  outer  ward,  while  troops  of 
henchmen,  8erge.ants  of  office,  clerks  of 
the  king’s  house,  m.arshals  of  the  hall, 
ushers  and  sewers  of  the  h.all  and  chain- 
l)er,  minstrels,  and  serving-men,  in  rich 
and  varied  liverie.s,  were  collected  in  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  or  at  various  points 
of  the  wide  inner  w.ard.  Within  .and 
without,  all  was  stir  and  .anim.ation.  And 
if  the  h.aplc8S  prisoners  still  languishing  in 
the  dungeons  did  not  sh.arc  in  the  general 
rejoicing,  they  did  not  interfere  with  it, 
since  none  8.ave  the  jailors  troubled  them¬ 
selves  about  them. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  Eklward’s 
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arrival  at  the  Tower,  while  the  extraor- 1 
dinary  bustle  just  described  prevailed  ! 
throughout  the  fortress,  the  object  of  all  I 
this  unwonted  stir  was  walking,  almost  I 
alone,  in  the  privy  garden  attached  to  the 
palace.  Garden  and  palace  have  long ' 
since  disappeared,  but  at  that  time  the 
former  occupied  a  large  triangular  space  i 
between  the  Lanthorn  Tower,  the  Salt ' 
Tower,  and  the  Well  Tower,  and  being  j 
inclosed  by  the  high  ballium  wall,  h.ad  a  j 
very  secluded  .air.  It  was  pleasantly  laid  , 
out  with  parterres,  w.alkf^  a  clipped  yew- 1 
tree  alley,  .and  a  fountain,  and  boasted  , 
two  or  three  fine  elms,  and  an  ancient  : 
mull)erry-tree.  But  it  must  be  recollect- 1 
ed  that  it  was  now  winter,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  place  was  not  seen  to  advan- 1 
tage ;  the  trees  were  leafiess,  the  water  in 
the  fountain  congealed,  the  clipped  .alley  ; 
covered  with  hoar-frost.  Whenever  the  ; 
Tower  w:is  used  as  a  royal  residence,  the  ; 
privy  garden  was  reserved  exclusively  for  i 
the  king.  Edward,  therefore,  had  no  re.a- ; 
sou  to  .aj)prehend  intrusion  while  taking  ■ 
exercise  within  it.  >  | 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  and  ex- ! 
citement  of  the  previous  day,  Edward  ! 
quitted  his  couch  long  before  it  became  i 
light,  and  having  finished  his  devotions,  ' 
and  heard  a  homily  from  his  ch.aplain,  j 
which  occupied  some  time,  he  reji.aired  j 
by  a  private  passage,  and  attended  by  ' 
a  single  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  to  i 
the  palace  garden,  where  he  supposed  j 
he  should  be  undisturbed.  The  diligent  ) 
yi)ung  monarch,  who  never  W';vsted  a  mo-  ■ 
ment,  did  not  seek  this  quiet  retreat  mere-  i 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  but,  while  I 
w.alking  to  and  fro,  employed  his  time  in  i 
studying  the  Institutes  of  Justini.an,  while  . 
another  ponderous  tome,  namely,  the  ven¬ 
erable  Br.acton’8  treatise  “  JJe  legibits  et  \ 
consuetudinibus  Anglhn,"  was  borne  by  i 
his  attendant  for  occasion.'il  consultation.  I 
Wr.apped  in  a  velvet  gown,  lined  .and  | 
bordered  with  sable,  Edward  did  not  seem  ! 
to  feel  the  cold  half  so  much  .as  his  attend¬ 
ant,  but  continued  to  pore  upon  his  book 
.as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  h.ad  been  a  morn¬ 
ing  in  June,  sometinies  moving  very  slow¬ 
ly,  and  occjisionally  coming  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  if  a  passage  perplexed  him. 

The  person  with  him,  whom  he  .address¬ 
ed  .as  John  Fowler,  had  nothing  very  no¬ 
ticeable  in  his  appearance.  He  was  sliort  I 
and  stout,  by  no  means  ill-favored,  and  | 
wore  a  reddish  sugar-loaf  beard.  Fond  of  | 
good  cheer,  he  h.ad  usu.ally  a  ruddy,  jovial ' 


look,  and  a  droll,  good-humored  expression 
of  countenance;  but  his  face  w-as  now  pinch¬ 
ed  with  cold,  and  his  nose,  large,  knobbed, 
and  mulberry-colored,  was  literally  blue 
with  cold,  and  he  had  much  .ado  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  teeth  from  chattering.  He  did 
not  dare  to  utter  a  complaint,  and,  as  a 
m.atter  of  course,  w.a.s  obliged  to  stop 
whenever  his  royal  master  stopped,  and 
keep  up  his  circulation  in  the  best  way  he 
could.  While  Edward  was  buried  in 
.Justinian,  how  Master  Fowler  longed  to 
be  back  .at  the  grc.at  fire  in  the  hall,  heap¬ 
ed  up  with  logs,  which  he  had  so  recently 
quitted !  how  he  promised  to  solace  him¬ 
self  for  his  present  suffering  by  a  deep 
draught  of  mulled  s.ack,  and  a  plentiful 
breakfast  on  pork-chine,  ro.ast  capon,  and 
b.aked  red  deer!  Fowler  had  occupied 
the  post  he  now  filled  during  the  late 
king’s  lifetime.  Much  trusted  by  the 
Lord  Protector,  he  was  placed  near  Ed¬ 
ward  in  order  that  all  the  young  king’s 
doings  might  be  reported  to  his  uncle. 
Whether  Fowler  merited  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  employer  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

Ne.arly  an  hour  passed  by  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  all  the  cre.ature  comforts  so  anx¬ 
iously  looked  forward  to  by  the  h.alf-frozen 
gentlem.an  of  the  privy  chamber  8(;emed 
as  far  distant  as  ever.  The  young  king 
still  continued  occu[)ied  with  .Justinian, 
and  showed  no  signs  of  returning  to  the 
palace.  He  had  come  to  a  stand,  and  was 
conning  over  a  passage  of  unusual  perplex¬ 
ity,  when  .another  person  entered  the  gar¬ 
den.  This  was  a  young  girl  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  beauty,  wrapped  like  the  king  in  a 
furred  mantle  to  defend  her  tender  person 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  like 
him,  provided  with  a  book,  on  which  her 
eyes  were  studiously  fixed — so  studiously, 
indeed,  that  she  did  not  .app<?ar  to  observe 
the  young  monarch  and  his  attend.ant. 
On  his  part,  also,  Edward  was  equ.ally 
unconscious  of  her  appro.ach,  and  never 
once  raised  his  eyes  to  look  at  her. 

It  w.as  the  duty  of  the  gentlem.an  of  the 
chamber  to  warn  the  ftir  intruder  from 
the  royal  presence  ;  but  cither  he  w.os  too 
cold  to  discharge  his  office  properly,  or 
curiotis  to  see  what  would  happen,  for  he 
contented  himself  with  coughing  slightly, 
.and  failing  to  arouse  the  king’s  attention, 
he  took  no  other  means  of  checking  her 
advance. 

By  this  time  the  fair  young  creature 
was  within  a  short  distance  of  Edw.ard, 
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who,  hearing  footsteps,  lifted  his  eyes  from  “  Much  the  same  mode  of  life  as  I  have 
his  Imok,  and  regarded  her  with  some  as-  passed  myself,”  replied  Edward,  “  though 
tonishment,  but  without  displeasure.  1 1  have  never  yet  had  my  fill  of  the  chase. 

At  the  same  moment  tlie  young  maiden  j  Now  I  am  king  I  mean  to  gratify  my  in- 
looked  up,  exhibiting  a  countenance  of ,  clinations,  and  kill  plenty  of  deer  in 
wondrous  loveliness.  A  slight  blush  suf-  j  Windsor  Forest  and  in  Enfield  Chase, 
fused  her  features,  and  heightened,  if  pos-  But  if  you  like  not  hunting,  sweet  coz, 
sible,  their  beauty.  She  might  have  been  surely  you  must  be  fond  of  hawking? 
a  year  older  than  the  king — at  all  events,  ’Tis  a  noble  pastime !” 
she  was  the  taller  of  the  two.  Her  high  “  May-be  so,”  rejoined  Jane,  gravely, 
birth  was  proclaimed  in  her  lineaments,  in  “but  I  like  it  no  better  than  hunting; 
her  carriage — which  had  a  most  charming  and  I  like  coursing  with  greyhounds  less 
dignity  about  it — and  in  her  attire,  which  than  hawking,  and  angling  less  than  cours- 
was  such  as  became  the  daughter  of  one  ing.  Your  majesty  will  smile  when  I  tell 
of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  land,  you  that  I  deem  all  these  sports  cruel. 
Serene  and  gentle  in  expression,  full  of  They  yield  me  no  delight.  I  can  not 
thought,  ami  apparently  free  from  any  bear  to  h.ave  harmless  creatures  tortured 
taint  of  humanity,  her  physiognomy  pre-  to  make  sport  for  me.  It  sickens  me  to 
seiited  that  rare  union  of  intelligence  and  see  a  noble  hart  pulled  down,  and  I  have 
l>eauty,  which,  when  seen  in  perfection,  as  rescued  more  than  one  poor  crying  hare 
in  the  present  instance,  seems  to  raise  its  from  the  very  jaws  of  its  pursuers.  Poor 
jjossessor  to  a  level  with  beings  of  a  high-  beasts,  I  pity  them.  I  pity  even  the  mis¬ 
er  and  purer  order  than  those  of  earth,  chievous  otter.” 

Her  looK  and  smile  were  little  less  than  “  I  do  not  share  your  sentiments, 
seraphic.  Such  wjis  the  youthful  Lady  Jane,” said  the  king,  “but  I  admire  them, 
Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  as  they  show  the  tenderness  of  your  dis- 
Horset,  great-niece  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  position.  For  my  own  part,  while  hunt- 
grandd.aughter  of  his  beautiful  sister  Mary,  j  ing  or  hawking  I  become  so  excited  that 
wedded  first  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  I  feel  little  for  the  beast  or  bird.  I  have 
secondly  to  the  illustrious  Charles  Bran-  small  liking  for  angling,  I  must  needs  con- 
don,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  fess,  for  that  sport  does  not  excite  me.,  but 

“  Good  morrow,  sweet  cousin,”  said  the  I  read  by  the  river-.side  while  my  precep- 
youthful  king,  graciously  returning  Jane's  tors  ply  the  rod  and  line.  But,  as  I  just 
lowly  obeisance.  “  Marry,  you  are  early  now  said,  I  will  have  a  grand  chase  in 
astir.  I  should  have  thought,  that  on  a  Windsor  Forest,  which  my  uncle.  Sir 
frosty  morn  like  this,  a  scat  by  the  warm  Thomas  Seymour,  shall  conduct ;  and  you 
hearth  would  have  been  fitter  for  one  so  shall  come  and  see  it,  if  you  list,  sweet 
delicate  as  yourself  than  exposure  to  the  cousin.” 

keen  air.  But  you  seem  to  bear  the  cold  “  I  i)ray  your  majesty  to  hold  me  cx- 
bravely.”  cused,”  replied  Jane.  “  I  have  more 

“  I  do  not  feel  it,”  replied  the  young  hunting  than  I  care  for  at  Bradgate.  But 
Lady  Jane ;  “  I  am  accustomed  to  ex-  I  should  delight  in  roaming  through 
|)osure  to  .all  weatheivs,  and  take  no  hurt  Windsor  Forest,  which,  they  tell  me,  is  a 
from  it.  Your  majesty  is  mistaken  in  8Ui>  right  noble  wood.” 

posing  that  I  am  at  all  delicate.  I  am  far  “  Have  you  not  seen  it  ?”  cried  Ed- 
hardier  th.an  the  slightness  of  my  frame  ward.  “  Nay,  then,  there  is  a  great  ple.as- 
would  seem  to  warrant.  When  I  am  at  ure  in  store  for  you,  sweet  coz.  Marry, 
Bradgate,  in  Leicestershire,  I  ride  to  the  there  are  no  such  groves  and  glades  at 
chase  with  my  father,  and  am  never  Bradgate  as  you  shall  find  there.” 
wearied  by  a  long  day’s  sport.  Sport,  did  “  That  I  can  readily  believe,”  rejoined 
I  call  it?”  she  added,  w'ith  a  half-sigh —  Jane;  “and  the  castle  itself  hath  much  in- 
“  hunting  the  deer  is  no  pastime  to  me  ;  terest  to  me.” 

but  such  it  is  generally  considered,  and  so  “  I  shall  not  visit  it  until  after  a  sad  ccr- 
I  must  perforce  style  it.  Then  I  rise  be-  emony  hath  taken  place  in  St.  George’s 
times,  for  I  am  no  lag-a-bed,  and  take  my  Chapel,”  observed  Edward,  with  much 
book,  and  stroll  forth  into  the  park,  if  it  emotion,  “and  the  king,  my  lamented 
be  summer,  or  into  the  garden  if  winter,  father — on  whose  soul  may  Jesu  have 
and  read  and  meditate  till  summoned  to  mercy  ! — hath  been  placed  by  the  side  of 
my  slender  repast.”  my  sainted  mother  in  its  vaults.  But 
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when  this  season  of  gloom  is  passed,  when 
I  have  been  crowned  at  Westminster, 
wlien  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  council 
will  let  me  remove  my  court  to  Windsor, 
then,  sweet  cousin,  you  must  come  to  the 
castle.  Marry,  it  will  content  you.  ’Tis 
fiir  better  worth  seeing  than  this  grim  old 
Tower,  which  looks  more  like  a  dungeon 
than  a  palace.” 

“  Nay,  my  liege,”  replied  .lane,  “Wind¬ 
sor,  ('iisile,  however  grand  and  regal  it 
may  be,  can  never  interest  me  more  than 
this  slern-lookitig  fortress.  Within  these 
walls  what  tragedies  have  been  en.acted  ! 
what  terrible  occurrences  have  taken 
place !  It  must  be  peopled  by  ])hantoms. 
Put  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  theme, 
and  I  pray  you  pardon  the  allusion. 
Slningo  to  say,  ever  .since  I  set  foot  with¬ 
in  the  Tower,  I  have  been  haunted  with 
the  notion,  which  I  can  not  shake  off,  that 
I  myself  shall,  one  day,  be  a  ])ri.soner  in 
its  cells,  and  lose  my  life  on  its  green.” 

“  That  day  will  not  occur  in  my  lime, 
sweet  cousin,”  replied  Edward.  “  It  is 
not  a  place  to  inspire  lively  thoughts  or 
pleasant  <lrcams,  and  I  nmst  needs  own 
that  I  slept  ill  myself  la.st  night.  I 
dreamed  of  the  two  children  of  my  name¬ 
sake,  Edward  VI,  and  their  mur<ler  in  the 
liloody  Tower.  I  hope  you  had  no  such 
dreams,  Jane  ?” 

“  Indeed,  my  liege,  I  had  —  dreams 
more  terrible,  perchance,  than  your  own,” 
she  rejoined.  “  You  will  guess  what  I 
dreamed  about  when  I  tell  tliat,  on  awak¬ 
ing,  I  w:i3  rejoiced  to  lind  my  head  still 
tin  my  shoulders.  Hath  your  grace  any 
faith  in  omens  ?” 

“  Not  much,”  answered  Edward.  “  But 
why  do  yon  ask,  sweet  coz  ?” 

“  Your  majesty  shall  hear,”  she  re- 
turneil.  “  When  I  entered  the  Tower 
yesterday  with  the  noble  lord  my  father, 
and  your  grace’s  loving  cousin,  my 
mother,  we  crossed  the  inner  ward  on  our 
way  to  the  palace,  and  amongst  the  crowd 
assembled  on  the  green  I  noticed  a  singu¬ 
larly  ill-favored  personage,  whose  features 
and  llgure  attracted  my  attention.  The 
man  limped  in  his  gait,  ami  was  clad  in 
blood-red  serge,  over  which  he  wore  a 
leathern  jerkin.  Black  elf-locks  hung  on 
either  side  of  his  cadaverous  visage,  and 
there  was  something  wolfish  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  in  his  looks.  On  seeing  me  notice 
him,  the  man  doffed  his  cap,  and  advanced 
towards  me,  but  my  father  .angrily  or¬ 
dered  him  back,  and  struck  him  with  his 
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horsewhip.  The  man  limped  off,  glaring 
malignantly  at  me  w’ith  his  red,  wolfish 
eyes,  and  my  father  then  told  me  it  was 
Manger,  the  headsman,  and,  as  it  was 
deemed  unlucky  to  encounter  him,  he  had 
driven  him  away.  Doth  not  your  majes¬ 
ty  think  that  the  meeting  with  such  a 
man,  on  such  a  spot,  was  an  ill  omen  ?” 

“IIe.aven  avert  it!”  exclaimed  the 
young  king.  “  But  let  us  change  the 
to})ic.  Tell  me  the  subject  of  your  stu¬ 
dies,  my  learned  cousin  ?” 

“  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  epithet  your 
m.ajesty  hath  bestowed  upon  me,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “  But  the  book  I  am  reading  is 
Martin  Bucer's  CorAmentary  on  the  Gos- 
petsj*' 

“  I  have  heard  of  it  from  my  tutor. 
Doctor  Cl)x,  who  describes  it  as  an  admir¬ 
able  treatise.  You  shall  expound  it  to 
me,  Jane.  Doubtless  you  have  read  Bu- 
cer’s  Commentary  on  the  Pealnis  .**” 

“  1  have,  rny  liege,  and  I  will  essay  to 
expound  that  work  to  yon,  as  also  the 
Pirskoavol  of  Paul  Fagius,  which  I  have 
been  lately  reading,  if  you  be  so  minded.” 

“  You  could  not  please  me  better.  1 
am  certain  to  derive  profit  and  instructioji 
from  your  comments,  Jane.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  is  needful,  for  it  is  my  purpose  to 
invite  Bticer  and  Fagius  to  England.  His 
gr.ace  of  Canterbury  hath  already  spoken 
to  me  concerning  them.  It  shall  be  my 
.aim  to  make  my  court  the  resort  of  le.arn- 
ed  and  })ious  men,  and,  .above  all,  of  such 
as  are  most  zealous  for  the  reform  of  the 
Church,  and  its  complete  purification  from 
the  errors  of  popery.” 

“  Bucer  and  Fagius  are  both  men  of 
gre<at  learning  and  piety,  sound  and  se¬ 
vere  controversialists,  able  and  ready  to 
refute  and  .assail,  if  need  be,  the  .advers.a- 
ries  of  the  good  cause,  and  I  am  rejoiced 
that  your  grace  intends  to  invite  them  to 
your  court.  You  will  do  yourself  honor 
thereby.  But  there  is  another  person, 
not  unknown  to  your  highnes.s,  whom  I 
think  might  bo  of  service  in  carrying 
out  the  mighty  work  of  the  Beformation 
which  you  ju-oject.  I  mean  the  Princess 
h!liz.abeth’s  instructor,  worthy  Master 
Roger  Ascham.” 

“  I  h.ave  not  overlooked  him,”  replied 
Edward.  •  “Ascham  merits  promotion, 
and  he  shall  h.ave  it.  A  man  must  needs 
be  master  of  Greek  to  fill  a  professor’s 
chair  in  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  tis 
Ascrh.am  h.alh  filled  it,  .and  his  knowledge 
of  divinity  is  etjual,  I  am  told,  to  his 
13 
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wholarship.  My  wise  and  well-beloved 
father  chose  him  from  his  acquirements  to 
be  Elizabeth’s  instructor — she  is  now 
reading  Sophocles  and  Cicero  w’ith  him — 
and  when  bis  task  with  her  is  finished,  as 
it  must  be  ere  long,  for  she  is  a  quick  and 
willing  scholar — I  will  have  him  near  me.” 

“Your  grace  will  do  well,”  rejoined 
Jane.  “  Roger  Ascham  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  luminaries  of  our  age  ;  and,  above 
all,  he  is  a  go<lly  man,  and  without  guile. 
His  latinity  is  remarkably  pure.” 

“  It  must  be  so,  if  you  commend  it,  my 
learned  cousin,”  remarked  the  king,  “  for 
you  are  a  very  oomiwtent  judge.  Both 
Sir  John  Cheke  and  DtKtor  Cox  lauded 
your  Latin  letters  to  me,  and  said  they 
were  written  with  cla-ssic  elegance  and 
purity.” 

“  Your  grace  will  make  me  vain,”  re¬ 
joined  Jane,  slightly  coloring ;  “  but  I  am 
boand  to  state  th.at  my  own  worthy  tutor. 
Master  Elmer,  made  the  same  remarks 
upon  the  letters  with  which  you  have 
honored  me.  Talking  of  my  correspond¬ 
ents — if  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  any 
other  in  the  same  breath  as  your  majesty 
— I  am  reminded  that  there  is  another 
person  worthy  of  your  attention,  inasmuch 
aa  be  would  be  an  humble  but  zealous  co- 
operator  in  your  great  design.  The  per¬ 
son  I  refer  to  is  Henri  Bullinger,  disciple 
and  successor  of  Zw'inglius,  and  at  this 
]>resent  a  pa.stor  at  Zurich.  Bullinger 
liath  suffered  much  persecution,  and  would 
endure  yet  more  if  needful.” 

“  Bullinger  is  an  ardent  Reformer,” 
observed  Edward.  “  He  assisted,  I  re¬ 
member,  at  the  famous  conference  at 
Bemc.  You  shall  tell  me  more  about 
him  on  some  other  occasion,  and  if  you 
will  favor  me  with  a  sight  of  his  letters  to 
you  I  shall  be  well  pleased.  Meanwhile, 
you  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  shall  not  be 
forgotten.  You  are  a  very  zealous  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  Reformed  faith  yourself, 
cousin  Jane.” 

“  I  have  that  in  me  which  w'ould  enable 
me  to  die  for  the  religion  I  profess,  sire,” 
she  cried,  looking  upwards. 

“  I  do  not  doubt  your  constancy,  sweet 
cousin,  but  I  trust  it  will  never  be  put  to 
the  proof,”  said  the  young  king,  approv- 
iugly.  “I  came  out  to  study  Justiiuan 
and  Bracton,  but  you  have  given  me  a  far 
better  lesson  than  any  law-maker  could 
afford.  You  must  come  oflen  to  our 
court,  Jane,  whether  we  be  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Sbeoe,  or  Windsor.” 


“It  will  gladden  me  to  comply  with 
your  majesty’s  injunctions,  if  I  have  my 
father’s  permiasion,”  she  replied  ;  “  but  he 
nill  probably  think  mo  much  too  young 
to  appear  at  court.  I  have  lived  almost 
wholly  in  retirement  hitherto,  my  educa¬ 
tion  beino  far  from  oomjdete.” 

“  But  if  I  command,  my  lord  of  Dorset 
must  obey  ;  and  so  must  you,  fair  cousin,” 
cried  Edward,  with  a  slight  touch  of  his 
father’s  imperious  manner.  . 

“  Your  grace  will  command  nothing 
that  a  loyal  subject  can  not  comply  with — 
of  that  I  am  certain,”  rejoined  Jane. 
“  But  your  majesty  seems  to  forget  that 
you  have  a  governor — and  a  strict  one,  if 
what  I  hear  be  true.  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  the  Lord  Protector  will  allow'  you  to 
choose  your  own  companions  ?” 

“  Per.'idventure  not,  unless  they  are 
agreeable  to  him,”  returned  Edward ; 
“  but  he  can  not  object  to  yon,  fair  cousin, 
or  to  my  sister  Eliziibeth.  I  will  not  ask 
him  to  let  my  sister  Mary  come  often  to 
me,  unless  she  will  abjure  her  errors,  and 
conform  to  the  new  doctrines.” 

“  (ientle  persuasion  may  lead  the  Lady 
Mary’s  grace  into  the  right  path,”  said 
Jane.  “  No  pains  should  he  sparer!  with 
!  one  so  richly  endowed.  Such  a  convert 
w’ould  be  worthy  of  your  majesty,  and  re¬ 
dound  greatly  to  your  honor.” 

“I  despair  of  making  a  convert  of 
Mary,”  replied  Edward.  “  So  stiff  necked 
and  bigoted  is  she,  that  even  the  .strong- 
willed  king  my  father  had  enough  to  do 
to  bring  her  to  submission  ;  and  for  a  time 
she  set  his  rightful  authority  at  defiance. 
His  grace  of  Canterbury  will  advise  me  as 
to  the  course  th.at  ought  to  be  pursued 
with  her,  and  I  shall  be  guided  by  his 
counsel.  Know  you  my  younger  uncle. 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Jane?” 

“  But  little,”  she  answered.  “  I  have 
seen  him  with  my  father,  .and  I  could  not 
fail  to  notice  him  yesterday,  for  by  com¬ 
mon  assent  he  was  judged  the  noblest-look- 
ing  personage  who  vowed  fealty  to  you. 
Now  I  bethink  me,  her  highness  tho 
queen-dow’ager  called  my  attention  to 
him,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
him.  I  told  her  I  deemed  him  wondrous 
handsome,  whereat  she  smiled  very  gra¬ 
ciously  upon  me.” 

“  He  IS  W'ondrous  handsome  !”  cried 
Edward,  enthusiastically ;  “  and  I  marvel 
not  her  m.ajesty  should  smile  to  hear  him 
praised,  for  he  is  a  favorite  with  her,  as, 
indeed,  he  is  with  my  sister  Elizabeth, 
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aiul  with  most  people  except  the  Lord 
Protector.  To  spe.ak  plain — for  I  dare 
sneak  plain  to  you,  sweet  cousin — I  think 
tne’Lord  Protector  is  jealous  of  him,  and 
of  his  fancied  influence  over  me.  I  would 
Sir  Thom-as  Sevmour  had  been  chosen 
my  eovernor.  ^ly  elder  uncle  is  good 
and  kind,  but  he  is  austere,  and — not  ex* 
actly  like  Sir  Thoma.s.  He  will  keep  all 
the  power  in  his  own  hands,  and  leave  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  the  n.ame  to  me.” 

“  Perhajw  it  is  for  the  best.  Your  grace 
is  very  young,  and  cjin  have  had  but  slight 
experience  of  state  affairs.” 

“Hut  I  shall  not  like  the  Lord  Protec¬ 
tor’s  control”  cried  Edward.  “I  feel 
impatient  already,  though  he  Inis  scarcely 
begun  to  exercise  it.  llut  I  couUl  obey 
Sir  Thomas  without  a  murmur.” 

“  I  begin  to  jKjrccive  th.at  Sir  Thomas’s 
influence  over  your  majesty  is  by  no 
me.ans  imaginary,  and  th.at  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector  may  have  good  cause  for  jealousy 
of  his  younger  brother,”  observed  Jane, 
smilitig.  “  But  I  must  crave  your  majes¬ 
ty’s  permission  to  retire.  I  have  sufh- 
cieiitly  interrupted  your  studies  .alre.ady, 
and  will  not  trespass  further  on  your  valu¬ 
able  time.” 

“  Nay,  I  hold  your  discourse  to  be 
more  profitable  than  my  studies,  as  I  just 
now  told  you,  fair  coz,”  rejoined  the 
youthful  king.  ‘‘  I  shall  read  no  more 
now.  Do  not  burden  youiwelf  longer 
with  that  book,  but  let  Fowler  carry  it 
for  yon.” 

And  .as  at  a  sign  from  his  majesty  the 
gentleman  in  attendance  respectfully  ad¬ 
vanced  to  take  the  books  from  his  royal 
master  and  the  Lady  Jane,  Edward  ob¬ 
served  that  he  looked  very  cold. 

“  I  .am  well-nigh  starved,  an  please 
your  majesty,”  replied  Fowler.  “  I  have 
no  inward  fire,  like  your  highness  and  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  warm  me  with.al.” 

“  What  inward  fire  dost  thou  speak  of, 
Fowler?”  demanded  the  king,  smiling. 

*•  The  fire  of  intellect,  an  please  your 
majesty,”  replied  the  other,  “  which  burns 
so  brightly  m  your  grace  and  my  Lady 
Jane,  that  you  have  no  need  of  anj 
grosser  element  to  warm  you — at  least,  it 
would  seem  so.  For  my  own  part,  the 
little  wit  I  possess  is  frost-bitten,  like  the 
point  of  my  nose — if  so  blunt  a  nose  c.an 
be  said  to  have  a  point — and,  if  I  tarry 
here  much  longer,  I  am  like  to  lose  both 
wit  and  nose.” 

“Thou  shouldst  have  advised  mo  of 


thy  son-y  case  before,  good  fellow,”  said 
the  king,  laughing.  “Let  us  in,  sweet 
cousin ;  or,  while  we  discourse  here  at 
our  ease,  this  dainty  gentleman  will  be 
turned  to  ice.” 

“  Of  a  verity  shall  I,  my  gracious 
liege,”  rejoined  Fowler ;  “  .an  I  be  not 
sjieedily  delivered  hence,  I  shall  be  fixed 
to  the  spot  like  yonder  frozen  fountain,” 

‘  And  albeit  thou  mightst  ornament  the 
garden  as  a  statue,  I  can  not  afford  to 
lose  a  good  serv.ant,  so  I  will  take  com- 
pa.ssion  upon  thee.  Come,  fair  coz.” 

So  saying,  the  young  king  gave  his 
hand  to  the  L.a<ly  Jane,  and  led  her  to¬ 
wards  the  entrance  of  the  p.alace,  followed 
by’  Fowler,  upon  whose  features  the  .anti¬ 
cipation  of  a  warm  fire  and  a  plenteous  re- 
p.ast  h.ad  produced  a  very  pleasurable  ex¬ 
pression. 

VI. 

or  rum  Dirmiiici  BrrwtcN  thb  loko  rROTCcroii  and  air 

TaOMAB  ABYIIOCII,  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  AlMUftTU. 

The  privy  garden  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  long  stone  gallery,  extending 
from  the  I.jmthorn  Tower  to  the  Salt 
Tower,  and  communicating  bv  a  corridor 
with  the  royal  .apartments,  t'rom  an  up- 
)er  window  in  this  gallery  two  persons 
lad  for  some  time  b«‘en  looking  down 
upon  the  youthful  pair,  and  the  w  indow 
luckily  being  open,  no  Pai’t  of  their  dis¬ 
course  escaped  them.  They  listened  to  it 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  both 
seemed  equally  well  pleased  with  what 
they  heard.  Though  these  eavesdrop¬ 
pers  were  w’holly  unobserved  by  the 
young  monarch  and  his  companion,  they 
were  not  unnoticed  by  Fowler,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  else  to  do,  w.as  casting  his 
eyes  .about  m  every  direction  ;  but,  as  he 
recognized  in  them  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
the  Lady  Jane’s  father,  and  Sir  Thonuos 
Seymour,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  his  royal  master  a  hint  of  their  prox¬ 
imity.  Moreover,  a  si"n  from  Seymour, 
w’ith  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  secret 
underst.anding,  served  to  make  him  hold 
his  tongue. 

Just  at  the  point  when  Edward  called 
to  his  attendant  to  relieve  him  and  the 
Lady  Jane  from  the  books,  the  listeners 
withdrew  from  the  window,  and  the  gal¬ 
lery  being  empty  at  the  time,  Seymour 
said  to  the  marquis,  with  a  proud  smile  : 
j  “What  think  you  of  what  you  have 
1  heal'd,  my  lord  ?  IIow  stand  I  w’ith.  his 
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majesty  ?  Have  I  overrated  my  infliieiiec 
with  him  ?” 

“Not  a  jot,”  replied  Dorset.  “You 
stand  60  well  with  your  royal  nephew, 
that  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  be 
not  the  first  peer  of  the  realm.” 

“What!  do  you  place  me  above  the 
Lord  Protector  ‘h  cried  Seymour.  “  Be¬ 
think  you  th.at  the  council  have  given 
him  all  the  power?” 

“  I  am  not  unmindful  of  it,”  replied  the 
marquis ;  “  but  you  have  the  king  on 
your  side,  and  unless  the  Lord  Protector 
contrives  to  wean  his  highness’.s  love  from 
you,  you  must  ere  long  gain  the  ascend¬ 
ency.” 

“  You  are  in  the  right,  my  lord  of  Dor¬ 
set,”  said  Seymour ;  “  I  shall  both  gain  it 
and  maint.aiu  it.  And  as  I  rise,  others 
shall  rise  with  me — that  you  may  reckon 
on.  A  thought  crossed  me  while  I  was 
listening  to  yon  pretty  pJiiv,  and  I  will 
m.ake  you  privy  to  it.  They  seem  made 
for  each  other.  Why  should  they  not  be 
w'edded  when  they  anive  at  a  suitable 
age  ?” 

“  Even  if  I  dared  indulge  the  thought,” 
replied  the  marquis,  evidently  well  pleased 
by  the  suggestion,  though  striving  to  ap¬ 
pear  unconcerned,  “  his  majesty’s  extreme 
youth  and  my  daughter’s  tender  years  for¬ 
bid  it.” 

“  What  is  to  hinder  their  affiance- 
ment?”  rejoined  Seymour.  “The  alli¬ 
ance  may  be  brought  about,  I  tell  you, 
my  lord.  Nay,  to  bo  plain,  it  shall  be 
brought  about,  if  we  fairly  understand 
one  another.” 

“  Nay,  good  Sir  Thomas,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  I  would  not  do,  if  I  felt  sure  my 
daughter  would  be  queen ;  and  I  will  own 
to  you,  since  you  j)ut  it  to  me  thus,  that 
my  lady  marchioness  hath  broached  the 
matter  to  me.  Women  M'ill  talk  idly,  as 
you  wist.  After  all,  the  match  would  not 
be  unsuitable,  seeing  that  the  Lady  Jane 
herself  is  of  the  blood-royal.” 

“  The  match  can  be  made,  and  shall  be 
made,  I  repeat,  my  lord  marquis,”  said 
Seymour;  “but  I  must  have  the  disposal 
of  your  daughter’s  h.and.  My  plans  must 
not  be  interferecl  with.  You  must  com¬ 
mit  the  Lady  Jane  entirely  to  my 
chargee.” 

“  To  your  charge.  Sir  Thomas  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  marquis,  greatly  surprised. 

“  To  mine,”  rejoined  Seymour — “  that 
i.s,  to  the  charge  of  my  wife,  w'hen  I  get 
one.  I  design  to  marry  ere  long,  my 
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lord,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  receive 
your  daughter.” 

“  Accept  my  congratulations,  Sir  Tliom- 
.as,”  said  Dorset.  “  I  doubt  not  that  your 
choice  hath  been  well  made;  nay,  if  it 
hath  lighted  on  the  very  highest,  it  would 
not  amaze  me.” 

“  I  can  not  let  you  into  the  secret  a.s 
yet,  my  lord,”  replied  Seymour,  smiling ; 
“  but  thus  much  I  will  tell  you.  My  mar¬ 
riage  will  assuredly  not  diminish  my  iiifiii- 
ence  with  my  royal  nephew  or  with  the 
nobility.  ]SIy  rule,  as  you  wot,  is  to  makw 
no  step  save  in  advance.  You  will  hold 
it  no  di.scredit,  but  the  reverse,  to  com¬ 
mit  your  (laughter  to  the  charge  of  her 
who  may,  perchance,  condescend  to  take 
me  for  a  husband.” 

“  Methinks  I  can  read  your  riddle.  Sir 
Thom.as,  but  I  will  not  try,”  observed 
Dorset.  “  Enough,  that  j'ou  have  con¬ 
vinced  me.  Have  I  your  pemiission  to 
consult  the  marchioness  on  this  important 
matter  ?” 

“Not  as  yet,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Sey¬ 
mour.  “  Women  arc  ill  at  keeping  a  se¬ 
cret ;  and  though  my  lady  marchioness  bo 
the  discreetest  of  her  sex,  yet  hath  she,  I 
doubt  not,  a  certain  ])roncness  to  talk, 
given  her  by  nature,  which  would  render 
her  an  unfit  depositary  of  a  matter  of  this 
moment.  Till  all  be  settled,  I  must  en¬ 
join  j)rofound  secrecy.  I  will  give  you  a 
hint  when  to  speak.  Till  then,  let  a  seal 
be  placed  upon  your  lips.  But  sec !  the 
king  and  the  Lady  .Jane  arc  entering  the 
gallery.  Let  us  hasten  to  pay  our  devoirs 
to  his  majesty.” 

The  undisguised  delight  manifested  by 
the  young  king  on  seeing  his  favorite  un¬ 
cle  would  have  satisfied  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset  of  the  jdace  held  by  Seymour  in 
his  royal  nephew's  afiections,  if  the  <jon- 
versation  he  had  just  overheard  in  the 
garden  had  left  that  cautious  nobleman 
any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Hearing  quick  footsteps  behind  him, 
Edward  turned  to  ascertain  whence  they 
pi’oceeded,  and  the  instant  he  beheld  Sir 
Thomas,  he  quitted  the  Dady  Jane’s 
hand,  which  he  had  hitherto  retained,  and 
disregarding  all  ceremony — perhaps  everi 
forgetting  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
that  ceremony  was  needful — he  flew  to 
meet  his  uncle,  and  without  allowing  him 
time  to  make  any  obeisance,  or  utter  a 
word  of  remonstrance,  he  sprang  tow'ards 
him,  and  threw  his  arms  afteclionately 
round  his  neck. 
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Never,  pcrh.nps,  <liil  tliat  ambitious 
man's  heart  beat  liiglier  tlian  wlien  ho  re- 
tm  ne«i  liis  royal  nephew’s  fond  embrace. 
Fie  felt  the  effect  produced  by  the  de¬ 
monstration  on  Dorset  and  his  daughter, 
and  though  scarcely  able  to  repress  his 
exultation,  he  feigned  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  king’s  condescension. 

“  Your  nnajesty  honors  me  far  too 
much,”  he  said.  “  Near  as  I  am  to  you 
by  relationship,  dear  .as  you  are  to  me  as 
a  nephew,  I  am  bound  to  remind  you  that 
the  distiuico  between. us  is  much  gre.atcr 
than  it  w.as,  and  that  the  marks  of  affec¬ 
tion  which  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
lavish  u[)on  me,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever 
feel  proml  and  grateful,  ought  now,  by 
right,  to  be  discontinued.” 

“  Why  so,  gentle  uncle?”  rejoined  Ed¬ 
ward.  “  You  do  not  love  me  less  because 
I  am  king,  do  you  ?  ('ertes,  my  love  for 
vmi  is  not  diminished  by  the  circumstance. 
Wherefore  .should  I  put  a  mask  upon  my 
reganl  ?  llatherlet  mo  rejoice  that  I  am 
now  better  .able  to  prove  its  strength.” 

“  I  want  words  to  thank  your  high¬ 
ness,”  said  Seymour,  with  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  mo.st  fervent  gratitude  ;  ”  but 
the  preference  for  me,  which  you  so  gra¬ 
ciously  exhibit,  will,  I  fear,  be  distasteful 
to  your  new  governor,  Avho  will  expect 
you  to  reserve  all  your  affection  for 
him.” 

“  I  see  not  why  ho  should  ;  but  if  he  i 
does,  he  will  be  disappointed,”  rejoined 
Edward.  “  I  may  sho\v  him  obedience, 
but  I  am  not  bound  to  give  him  the  first 
filacc  in  my  regard.  I  shall  never  love 
him  so  well  as  you,  gentle  uncle ;  that  I 
can  jjromisc  him.  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  telling  you  how  much  my 
satisfaction  was  marred  yesterd.ay  by 
learning  that  the  council  had  not  chosen 
you  as  my  governor.  Meseems  I  ought 
to  have  been  consulted  on  the  matter.” 

“  Had  your  grace  loved  me  less,  or  had 
I  been  less  deserving  of  your  love,  be¬ 
cause  not  so  entirely  devoted  to  you  as  I 
am,  the  council  might — nay,  would — have 
chosen  me.  Dut  your  uncle  Hertford 
viewed  me  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  the 
council  were  governed  by  his  opinion.” 

“  So  I  guessed,”  replied  the  king.  “My 
lord  of  Hertford  has  gone  too  far.  He 
will  gain  nothing  by  his  opposition  to  my 
expressed  de.sires.  He  knew  full  well 
whither  my  inclinations  tended.” 

“  And  therefore  ’twas  ho  thwarted 
them,”  rejoined  Seymour.  “  Your  high¬ 


ness  must  dissemble  your  regard  for  me, 
if  you  would  keep  peace  between  mo  and 
the  Lord  Protector.” 

“  I  hate  di.s.simulation,”  said  Edw.ard, 
“and  ’twill  be  hard  to  practice  it.  Yet  I 
will  try  to  do  so  to  prevent  all  chance  of 
difference  betwixt  you  and  my  lord  of 
Hertford,  M  hich  would  bo  greatly  to  bo 
dej>lorcd.” 

“  May  it  please  your  grace,  his  highness 
the  I.ord  Protector  comes  this  way,”  said 
the  Alanpiis  of  l)or.‘:et,  stepping  forward. 

As  ho  spoko,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was 
soon  advancing  from  tho  corridor,  .already 
described  as  communicating  with  the 
state  apartments  of  the  palace.  From 
the  magnificence  of  his  apparel,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  train,  the  Lord  Protector 
woJild  appear  to  have  assumed  a  perfectly 
regal  state.  Preceded  by  a  gentleman 
usher,  and  followed  by  a  throng  of  es¬ 
quires,  henchmen,  and  pages,  in  suj)erb 
h.abiliments,  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Const.ablo  of  the  Tower  and  l^ord  Lisle. 
His  deportment  was  haughtier  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  now  th.at  he  felt  secure  of 
his  position,  he  seemed  determined  to  as¬ 
sert  his  im[)ort.ance  to  the  full. 

“  On  my  fay !”  exclaimed  Edward, 
“  my  uncle  bears  him  bravely.  One 
would  think  he  were  king,  and  not  Lord 
Protector.” 

“  Lord  Protector  is  only  another  name 
i  for  king,  your  highness,”  observed  Sey¬ 
mour  dryly. 

“  Stay  with  me,  gentle  uncle,”  said 
Edward.  “  His  highness  looks  angry.  I 
hope  he  will  not  chide  me.” 

“  (Miide  you,  my  liege  !  ”  exchiimed 
Seymour,  almost  fiercely.  “  He  will  not 
dare !” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it,”  rejoined  Ed¬ 
ward.  “  Hut  stiuid  nigh  me,  and  then  1 
shall  not  heed  him.” 

“I  do  not  quit  your  person  without 
your  m.ajcsty’s  commands,”  answered 
Seymour. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Lord  Protector  was  much  chafed,  and 
utnable  to  conceal  his  displeasure.  Sir 
John  Gage  addressed  some  observations 
to  him,  to  which  he  made  a  very  brief  re¬ 
ply,  keeping  his  eye  all  the  while  intently 
fixed  upon  the  king  and  Sir  Thom.as.  The 
hatter  hoped  there  might  be  an  explosion 
of  rage  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  by 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  profit,  but 
Hertford  was  too  wary  to  damage  him¬ 
self  by  any  such  display  of  passion. 
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Making  way  for  the  Lord  Protector 
and  his  train,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey  stationed  themselves 
near  Edward,  w’hile  the  luckless  Fowler, 
who  had  not  yet  been  dismissed,  remained 
standing  behind  the  young  monarch.  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  did  not  move  from  his 
royal  nephew’s  side,  but  drew  himself  up 
to  his  full  height,  as  if  prepared  for  the 
encounter. 

Arrived  at  the  proper  distance  from 
the  king  prescribed  by  court  forms,  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower  and  Lord  Lisle 
came  to  a  halt ;  but  the  Lord  Protector 
stepped  forward,  and  after  a  profound  8.a- 
lutation,  which  w’as  courteously  returned 
by  his  royal  ward  and  nephew’,  said,  with 
forced  composure  :  “  I  have  just  been  to 
your  grace’s  chamber,  and  it  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  me  to  learn  from  your  cliaplain 
that  you  had  gone  forth,  nearly  an  hour 
ago,  almost  unattended,  to  walk  and  read 
within  the  privy  garden.  Permit  me  to 
observe  to  your  highness  that  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  not  being  altogether  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  princely  decorum  and  needful 
self-restraint,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon 
vou,  henceforth,  to  keep  your  room  until 
1  am  able  to  wait  upon  you,  when  I  will 
decide  how  it  is  meet  your  majesty  should 
go  forth,  and  whither.” 

“  By  heaven  !  he  will  have  your  grace  in 
leading  strings  next,”  muttered  Seymour. 

“  Does  your  highness  mean  to  deny  me 
all  freedom  of  action  ?”  cried  Edward, 
somewhat  sharply.  “  May  I  not  walk 
forth  at  any  hour  I  please  —  especially 
when  disengaged  ?  It  so,  I  had  belter 
be  back  at  Hertford  than  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower.” 

“  Far  be  it  from  me  to  place  any  re¬ 
straint  upon  your  highness’s  movements,” 
rejoined  the  Lord  Protector ;  “  and  if  it 
be  your  pleasure  to  walk  forth  early,  you 
shall  have  no  interference  from  me.  Only 
I  must  give  directions  that  you  be  proper- 1 
ly  attended,  and  that  no  one” — and  he 
glanced  menacingly  at  his  brother — “  be 
allow’ed  to  approach  you  witliout  my  con¬ 
sent.” 

“No  one  has  approached  me  except 
my  cousin,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  my 
uncle.  Sir  Thomas,”  rejoined  the  king. 
“  Fowler  will  explain  all  to  your  highness 
if  you  question  him.” 

“  That  will  I,”  replied  the  gentleman 
of  the  privy-chamber,  advancing  a  few 
steps,  and  bowing  profoundly.  “  The 
Lady  Jane  Grey  came  forth  to  read  in 
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the  garden,  and  there  encountered  his 
highness,  who  was  similarly  engaged.  It 
w’ould  have  done  your  highness  good  to 
see  how  little  those  two  exalted  person¬ 
ages  heeded  the  cold,  though  I  was  half 
perished  by  it.” 

“  What  makes  the  Lady  Jane  Grey 
abroad  so  early  ?”  demanded  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector,  bending  his  brows  upon  Dorset. 
“  You  should  keep  her  within  her  chamber, 
my  lord.  The  privy  garden  is  for  the  king’s 
sole  use,  and  none  but  he  may  enter  it.” 

“  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  your  high¬ 
ness,”  replied  the  marquis.  “  I  knew  not 
that  my  daughter  had  so  tre-spassed,  and 
am  sorry  for  it.  Bear  in  mind  what  the 
Lord  Protector  has  said,  .Jane.” 

“  Doubt  it  not,”  she  replied,  meekly. 
“  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  the  reproof 
administered  by  his  highness  ;  but  it  was 
in  ignorance  that  I  oflended.” 

“You  will  walk  in  the  privy  garden 
whenever  you  list,  Jane,  so  long  as  you 
remain  in  the  Tower,”  said  Edward,  taking 
her  hand.  “  I,  the  king,  give  you  j)er- 
mission — let  who  will  say  you  nay.  You 
need  not  fear  disturbing  me,  fur  I  shall 
go  there  no  more.” 

The  Lord  Protector  bit  his  lips,  and 
looked  perplexed  ;  but  j)erceiving  that  his 
brother  w.as  enjoying  his  confusion,  he 
turned  his  rage  against  him. 

“  How  is  it  that  I  find  yon  with  the 
king,  sir  ?”  he  demanded,  sharjdy. 

“  Because  I  chance  to  be  with  his  high¬ 
ness  when  you  seek  me,  brother.  I 
know’  no  better  reason,”  replied  Seymour, 
coolly. 

“  I  do  not  seek  you,  but  I  fird  you 
w’here  I  would  not  have  you,”  rejoined 
Hertford,  sternly.  “  Take  heed,  sir.  As 
governor  of  the  king’s  person,  it  is  forme, 
and  for  me  alone,  to  decide  who  is  fit,  or 
unfit,  to  approach  him.  I  do  not  deem 
you  a  judicious  counsellor,  and  therefore 
forbid  you  to  come  nigh  his  grace  without 
my  sanction.” 

The  only  answ’er  vouchsafed  by  Sey¬ 
mour  w’as  a  disdainful  smile. 

Still  more  enraged,  the  Lord  Protector 
went  on  :  “After  this  warning,  if  you  seek 
by  any  indirect  means  to  obtain  an  inter¬ 
view  with  his  highness,  I  will  have  you 
before  the  council,  to  whom  you  shall  an¬ 
swer  for  your  disobedience  to  my  man¬ 
dates.” 

Seymour  glanced  at  his  royal  nephew, 
whose  spirit  being  now  roused,  he  prompt¬ 
ly  responded  to  the  appeal. 
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“  Yo»ir  Iiighness  is  mistaken,”  said  Ed¬ 
ward,  addressing  the  Lord  Protector 
with  great  firmness;  “my  entirely -be¬ 
loved  uncle  Sir  Thomas  always  gives  me 
the  best  advice,  and  such  as  your  grace 
and  the  council  must  approve,  if  you  were 
imade  acquainted  with  it.  I  will  not  be 
debarred  of  his  society.  Tell  the  council 
so.  N.ay,  I  will  tell  them  so  myself,  if 
needed.” 

“  There  are  some  of  the  council  now 
present,  who  will  doubtless  report  to  their 
colleagues  wh.at  your  highness  hath  de- 
clare<l,”  s.aid  Seymour,  glancing  at  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower  and  Lord  Lisle. 

“Assuredly  the  council  will  take  the 
matter  into  immediate  consideration,  if 
his  majesty  shall  express  .any  such  desire,” 
said  Sir  John  (»age;  “but  bound  as  they 
are  to  uphold  the  authority  of  him  they 
have  ap|K)inted  governor  to  his  grace,  I 
can  little  doubt  their  decision.  I  trust, 
however,  that  his  highness  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector,  in  his  wisdom  and  discretion,  will 
withdraw  the  interdict  he  hath  imposed 
on  his  brother  Sir  Thom.as  Seymour — the 
rather  that  it  seems  to  me  harsh  and  un¬ 
called  for,  and  liable  to  censure.” 

“  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with  your¬ 
self,  Sir  John,”  said  Lord  Lisle.  “  If  this 
interdict  is  bruited  abro.ad,  it  will  be  said, 
and  with  apparent  reason,  that  there  is 
little  brotherly  amity  between  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  uncles.” 

“I  would  not  h.ave  thjit  said,  since  it  is 
not  the  truth — .at  least,  so  fur  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,”  rejoined  Hertford.  “  I  therefore 
yield  to  your  advice.  Sir  John  Gage, 
which  is  ever  judicious  as  honest,  and 
leave  my  brother  free  intercourse,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  with  my  royal  ward,  only  caution¬ 
ing  him  not  to  put  into  his  m.ajesty’8  head 
a  misliking  of  the  government  of  the 
realm,  or  of  my  doings,  so  as  to  deprive 
my  authority  of  its  weight,  and  my  coun¬ 
sels  of  their  proper  effect.” 

“  That  I  will  promise  for  Sir  Thomas,” 
said  Edward.  “  M.ay  I  not,  gentle  uncle  ?” 

“  Indeed  you  may,  my  gracious  liege,” 
replied  Seymour.  “  I  wifi  instil  notliing 
into  your  mind  but  what  is  right  and 
just,  and  any  influence  I  may  possess  with 
your  highness  will  ever  be  directed  to- 
w'ards  preparing  you  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power  you  are  one  day  fully  to  as¬ 
sume.  Such  conduct  the  council  and  his 
highness  the  Lord  Protector  can  not  fail 
*0  approve.” 

“  1  am  heartily  glad  you  are  reconciled. 


my  good  uncles  both,”  said  Edward,  look¬ 
ing  from  one  to  the  other,  “  and  I  trust 
no  further  difference  will  arise  between 
you  on  my  account,  or  any  other.” 

VII. 

or  THB  AmtovT  orruKD  bt  grux  CATnnncs  pabr  to  the 
oocirrxBB  or  HKBTrofto ;  and  bow  too  Harrington  was  surr 
TO  CONDCCT  THE  PRINCBBN  tUZABBTB  TO  THB  TUWBR, 

The  reconciliation  between  the  two 
Seymours  was  so  evidently  hollow,  that  it 
imposed  on  no  one — not  even  upon  their 
royal  nephew.  The  arrogant  and  domi¬ 
neering  tone  suddenly  adopted  by  the 
Lord  Protector  towards  his  brother  would 
scarcely  have  been  brooked  by  Sir  Thora- 
.as,  even  if  his  nature  had  been  less  fiery ; 
while  the  haughty  and  insolent  manner  of 
the  younger  Seymour  was  equally  intoler¬ 
able  to  Hertford,  who  now  seemeil  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  submission  ordinarily  paid  to  the 
will  of  a  sovereign.  Inste.ad  of  being 
alhayed,  therefore,  their  animosity  was 
merely  masked,  and  threatened  a  fresh 
and  more  decided  outbreak. 

Though  quite  aware  how  matters  stood 
with  his  uncles,  the  ami.able  young  mon¬ 
arch  fondly  persuaded  himself  he  could 
keep  peace  between  them ;  but  besides 
having  to  deal  with  impracticable  sub¬ 
jects,  he  himself  unwittingly  heightened 
the  discord.  From  the  ingenuousness  of 
his  nature,  and  from  his  extremely  affec¬ 
tionate  disposition,  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  disguise  the  preference  he  felt  for  his 
younger  uncle,  and  instead  of  soothing 
the  Lord  Protector’s  irritation,  he  still 
further  exasperated  him  against  one  whom 
he  was  unable  to  regard  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  dangerous  rival.  Already 
Hertford  had  resolved  to  remove  his 
brother,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered  : 
already  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  had  deter¬ 
mined,  at  any  cost,  to  supplant  the  Lord 
Protector. 

Another  grand  banquet  w'as  given  th.at 
d.ay,  to  which  the  young  king,  with  the 
Lord  Protector,  the  council,  and  all  the 
nobles,  knights,  and  ladies  within  the 
Tower,  sat  down.  It  was  served  with  all 
the  profusion  and  state  of  the  times.  A 
long  grace  in  Latin  w'as  delivered  by  the 
Tower  chaplain,  both  before  and  after  the 
meal,  to  which  Edward  listened  with  de¬ 
vout  attention,  distinctly  pronouncing  the 
word  “  Amen,”  on  both  occasions,  at  the 
close  of  the  prayer.  The  young  king 
would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the 
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Bcrvices  of  the  numerous  marshals  and  |  Seymour,  the  position  he  hatl  taken  up  cn- 
ushers,  the  officious  cup-bearers  and  other  i  abled  him  to  divide  his  attention  between 
officers  of  the  tabic,  but  he  endured  their  ;  the  queen-dowafjer  and  his  royal  nejiliew, 
attendance  with  a  very  good  grace.  Ex-  j  and  he  perf'otmed  his  part  so  adroitly  as 
cessively  temperate  in  his  habits,  Edward  |  to  delight  both. 

dr.ank  nothing  stronger  than  water,  and  i  The  youthful  Lady  Jane  Grey  occupied 
did  but  scanty  justice  to  the  good  cheer  i  a  seat  at  the  royal  board  next  to  her  lalli- 
provided  for  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  er,  and  not  so  far  removed  from  Edward 
kitchen.  I  but .  that  he  was  able,  occa.xionaIIy,  to 

At  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  a  exchange  a  word  with  her.  Jane  ate  as 
trifling  incident  occurred  which  somewhat  ,  little  as  the  abstemious  young  monarch 
marred  the  harmony  of  the  proceedings,  himself,  a  point  of*resembl:ince  between 
and  gave  the  Lord  Protector  new  ground  '  them  not  unnoticed  by  Seymour,  who 
of  offense  against  his  brother.  The  called  the  queen-dowager’s  attention  to 
(’ountess  of  Hertford,  a  very  be.antiful  '  the  cirenmstanee.  Catherine  appeared 
and  exceedingly  proud  woman,  had  fan-  greatly  ple.'ised  with  the  young  maiden, 
cied  herself  slighted  at  the  b.anqnet  on  and,  when  the  repast  was  ended,  called 
the  preceding  day  by  the  queen-dowager,  I  her  to  her,  bidding  her  come  with  her 
of  whom,  in  consequence  of  her  husband’s  ,  to  her  jniv.ate  .apartments,  and  adding 
elevation  to  almost  regal  state,  she  thought  graciously  that  she  had  heard  much  of 
herself  entitled  to  take  precedence.  She  her,  and  desired  to  know  her  better.  The 
therefore  persuaded  licr  husband,  who  I  invitation  was  equally'  agrce.able  to  .lane 
was  greatly  under  her  governance,  to  as- ;  and  to  the  Manjnis  of  Dorset,  though  the 
sign  her  a  seat  near  the  king  at  the  next  latter  fancie<l  he  could  tell  by  whom  it 
banquet.  Tlie  Lord  Protector  gave  the  ;  had  been  prompted, 
requisite  instructions  to  the  chief  usher,  I  As  the  king  was  quitting  the  banqnet- 
and  the  matter  appeared  to  be  arranged  ;  j  ing  chamber  with  the  Loi-d  Protector,  he 
but  betbre  Lady  Hertford  could  occupy  i  expressed  a  desire  that  his  sister  Elizabeth 
the  coveted  position,  the  queen-dowager  j  should  be  sent  for  to  the  Tower;  and, 
appeared,  and  haughtily  declining  the  furthermore,  that  his  two  )»receptors.  Sir 
seat  oflfered  her  by  the  usher,  took  her  :  John  Cheke  and  Dr.  Cox,  should  accom- 
customary  pljice  beside  the  king.  In  the  |  pany  the  princess.  Though  the  request 
execution  of  this  step  she  was  aided  by  >  «lid  not  seem  to  be  relished  by  his  uncle, 
Sir  Thom.as  Seymour,  who  prevented  his }  he  made  no  objections  to  it ;  and  Sir 
sister-in-law  from  sitting  down,  and  cer-  Thomas  Seymour,  who  was  eviiUntly 
emoniously  ushered  the  queen  to  her !  «lelightcd  by  the  notion,  volunteered  to 
chair.  If  the  affront  to  Lady  Hertford  |  go  to  Hertford  for  the  princess.  This 
on  the  previous  night  had  been  undesign-  j)ropos.al,  however,  was  jteremptorily  re¬ 
ed  on  the  queen’s  part,  the  same  excuse  !  jected  by  the  Lord  Protector,  but  he  at 
oould  not  be  offered  for  her  majesty’s !  length  agreed  that  his  brother’s  esquire, 
behavior  on  this  occasion.  She  was  >  L^go  Harrington,  should  be  dispatched  on 
pointedly  rude  to  the  countess,  and  made  i  the  errand  with  asuftieient  escort. 

.several  cutting  remarks  on  the  Lord  Pro-  “  I  will  go  seek  Ugo,”  cried  Seymour, 
tector,  w’hich  he  w'as  unable  to  resent,  as  soon  as  his  brother’s  consent  had  been 
Additional  effect  was  given  these  sarcasms  obtained,  “  and  dispatch  him  at  once  to 
by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  remained  Hertford.” 

standing  behind  the  queen's  chair  for  some  A  grateful  look  from  his  royal  nephew 
time  to  enjoy  his  sister-in-law’s  discern-  thanked  him  for  his  zeal, 
fiture,  and  exerted  .all  his  great  powers  of  But  his  baste  to  depart  seemed  to  sur- 
>vit  and  raillery  to  lend  force  and  pungen-  prise  and  displease  the  <pieen-dow  .ager, 
cy  to  her  majesty’s  observations.  L.ady  for  she  called  out  to  him  8omcwh.at  sharp- 
Hertford  w'as  even  more  mortified  than  ly,  “  Whither  so  fiist.  Sir  Thomas  ?  Me- 
her  husband,  but  her  indign.ation  was  thinks  1  have  not  yet  dismissed  you,  and 
chiefly  directed  against  the  queen,  on  I  counted  upon  your  attendance  for  some 
whom  she  resolved  to  be  revenged  at  the  little  while  longer.” 
earliest  opportunity.  She  also  intern.ally  “  I  pr.ay  you  have  me  excused,  gracious 
resolved  to  call  the  Lord  Protector  to  madam,”  he  replied,  in  a  deeply  deferen- 
task  for  not  sufficiently  asserting  his  tial  tone.  “  I  have  his  majesty’s  com- 
dignity,  and  her  own.  As  to  Sir  Thomas  niands  to  send  off  an  escort  to  bring  the 
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Princess  Elizabeth  from  Hertford.  As 
soon  as  I  b.avc  executed  my  commission 
I  will  rctuni.” 

“  Is  Klizalx'tli  comin"  to  the  Tower?” 
inquired  Catherine,  with  a  look  of  annoy¬ 
ance. 

“  Ay,  madam,”  answered  Edward,  j 
“The  Lord  Protector  has  kindly  yielded 
to  niy  desire  to  have  my  sister  near  me.” 

“I  do  not  altojiother  ajiprove  of  her 
highness’s  coming,”  observed  Hertford; 
“  but  I  can  not  say  ‘  nay’  to  your  m.ajcs- 

AN  hile  this  was  going  on,  Seymour 
made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  king, 
bowed  with  equal  respect  to  Catherine — 
contriving  at  the  same  time  to  direct  a 
very  devoted  glance  towards  her — and 
departed. 

Making  his  way  as  quickly  .as  he  could 
through  the  crowd  of  gentlemen,  ushers, 
henchmen,  grooms  of  the  chamber,  yeo¬ 
men  of  the  guard,  and  others  that  beset 
the  corridors  and  p.assages  which  he  tra¬ 
versed,  he  at  last  re.ached  the..ap.artnu‘nts 
.assigned  to  him  in  the  NVardrobe  Tower ; 
a  structure  .at  that  time  connected  with 
a  portion  of  the  p.alace  known  as  the 
“  King’s  Lodgings.”  On  entering  a  cir¬ 
cular  stone  chamber,  garnished  with  arr.as, 
and  so  richly  furnished  that  its  origin.al 
dungeon  like  look  was  completely  chang¬ 
ed,  Seymour  found  the  person  of  whom 
he  was  in  quest  seated  beside  a  table,  on 
which  a  flask  of  wine  and  a  silver  golilet 
were  placed,  lie  was  singing  an  Italian 
c.anzonet  with  much  taste  and  execution, 
his  voice  being  a  very  fine  tenor,  and  ac¬ 
companying  liimself  on  a  cittern.  On 
seeing  his  p.atron  he  inst.antly  discon- 
linued  his  song,  laid  down  the  instru¬ 
ment,  .and  arose. 

Tall  and  gallant-looking,  Ugo  Harring¬ 
ton  might  have  been  considered  very 
handsome,  had  not  a  sinister  expression 
detracted  materi.ally  from  his  good  looks. 
His  age  was  somewh.at  under  thirty.  Ilis 
frame  w.as  slight  but  very  mu.scular,  his 
complexion  olive,  his  eyes  dark  and  quick, 
his  teeth  be.autifully  even  and  white,  .and 
in  strong  contrast  with  his  short,  silky, , 
raven-black  mustaches  and  beard.  His 
looks  were  more  those  of  an  Italian  than 
an  Englishm.an  ;  .and,  indeed,  his  mother  | 
was  a  Florentine,  while  he  himself  had 
passed  most  of  his  youth  in  the  Tuscan 
capital  and  Home.  He  w.as  richly  attired  ' 
in  a  doublet  of  russet  velvet,  with  hose  to 
match,  .aud  a  furred  velvet  mantle  was 


lying  beside  him,  rc.ady  to  be  put  on  when 
ho  went  forth.  On  the  mantle  wore  laid 
a  long  rapier  and  a  poniard,  both  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  gallant  esquire’s  ordinary 
equipments. 

Hes|)ectfully  saluting  Sir  Thomas,  ho 
waited  till  the  latter  had  h.astily  explained 
his  business  to  him,  and  then  declaring  ho 
was  ready  to  proceed  on  the  errand  at 
once,  inquired  if  his  patron  had  any  fur¬ 
ther  comm.ands. 

“  Thou  shalt  take  a  short  missive  from 
me  to  the  ])rincess,  Ugo,”  replied  Sir 
Thomas.  “  Thou  canst  make  such  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  journey  .as  arc  needful 
while  I  prepare  it.” 

Signifying  his  ready  .assent,  the  esquire 
retired  to  an  inner  chamber,  while  Sey¬ 
mour  s.at  down  at  a  table  OJi  which  writ¬ 
ing  m.aterials  were  placed,  and  commenced 
the  letter. 

Apparently  what  he  wrote  did  not  sat¬ 
isfy  liim,  for,  on  reading  it,  ho  tore  up 
the  paper,  atnl  threw  it  into  a  wood  fire, 
which  was  blazing  cheerily  on  the  hearth. 
He  then  began  anew,  but  the  second  let¬ 
ter  ])lea.sod  him  no  better  th.an  the  first, 
and  was  likewise  consigned  to  the  flames. 
The  third  essay  proved  more  successful. 
Gl.ancing  over  tlie  note  with  a  complacent 
smile,  he  muttered,  “  Methinks  this  will 
do !”  and  then  placed  it  in  a  cover,  se¬ 
cured  the  tender  dispatch  with  a  silken 
thread,  and  scaled  it  with  his  signet 
ring- 

While  he  was  writing  the  third  letter, 
his  esquire,  habited  for  the  journey,  re¬ 
turned  to  tiie  room,  but  remained  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  re.spectful  distance,  w.atching  him 
with  a  very  singul.ar  exj)ression  of  counte- 
n.ancc. 

“  Deliver  this  into  the  princess’s  own 
hands,  Ugo,  at  a  convenient  oj)porlunity. 
Thou  understandest  ? — ha  !”  said  Sey¬ 
mour,  giving  him  the  missive. 

“  Perfettamente,  monsignorc,”  replied 
H.arrington.  “  Hut  I  confess  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  biglictto 
amoroso  at  this  moment,  when  I  had  re.a- 
son  to  believe  your  lordship  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  an  engagement  in  another  quar¬ 
ter.” 

“Thy  conclusion  that  it  is  a  billet 
d’.amour  with  which  I  have  charged  thee 
is  altogether  erroneous,  Ugo,”  said  Sey¬ 
mour,  with  a  smile.  “  I  have  merely  in¬ 
dited  a  few  words  of  good  counsel  to  the 
princess,  which  I  think  she  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive  before  she  arrives  at  the  Tower. 
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Presume  not  too  much  on  my  familiarity 
towards  thee,  amico,  and,  above  all,  never 
seek  to  penetrate  my  secrets.  De  con¬ 
tent  to  act  as  I  direct  thee,  without  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  motive.  The  time  will 
come  when  thou  wilt  be  w’ell  rewarded  for 
any  services  thou  mayst  render  me  now.” 

“  Per  Sant’  Antonio  !  I  am  sufficiently 
rewarded  already,”  rejoined  Harrington. 
“You  have  been  a  most  muniOcent  patron 
to  me,  monsignore.” 

“  Nothing  to  what  I  will  be,  Ugo. 
But  I  must  have  blind  obedience  to  my 
behests.” 

“  Y^u  have  only  to  command,  monsig¬ 
nore.  But  I  would  I  might  prevail  upon 
you  to  abandon  this  dangerous  game,  in 
which,  I  fear  me  much,  you  will  fail ; 
W’hile  you  will  assuredly  jeopardize  that 
of  which  you  are  at  present  secure.  It 
seems  to  me  a  vain  pursuit — ^gettare  la 
sustenza  e  prendere  I’ombra.” 

“  I  am  resolved  to  risk  it,”  cried  Sey¬ 
mour,  “  be  the  consequences  w’hat  they 
may.  To  speak  truth,  Ugo,  I  am  so 
madly  in  love  with  the  charming  princess 
that  I  can  not  endure  the  thought  of  yok¬ 
ing  myself  to  another.” 

“  Your  lordship  was  wont  to  be  more 
rudent,”  observed  the  esquire,  shrugging 
is  shoulders.  “  E  perche  questa  subita 
mutazione  ?  Una  pollastrina  non  ancora 
buena  per  la  tavola.” 

“  Hold  thy  ribald  tongue  !”  cried  Sey¬ 
mour.  “  My  passion  may  overmaster  my 
reason.  But  setting  aside  my  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  love  for  the  princess,  which  would 
carry  me  to  any  lengths,  however  desper¬ 
ate,  she  is  a  far  richer  prize  th:m  the 
other.  Possession  of  her  hand  would  place 
me  near  the  throne.” 

“  You  are  irresistible,  monsignore — 
that  I  well  know — and  the  princess,  like 
any  other  donzella,  will  no  doubt  accept 
you.  But  that  will  avail  you  little.  The 
council  will  never  sanction  the  match,  and 
by  the  late  king’s  will  their  consent  must 
be  obtained.” 

“  Thou  prat’st  in  vain,  Harrington.  I 
am  immovable.  Let  me  win  the  princess’s 
consent,  and  all  the  rest  will  follow.  And 
by  itw  halidame !  I  8?iaU  win  it.” 

“  To  resolve  to  win,  b  to  be  sure  to 
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win,  inonsignore.  I  am  all  obedience. 
Not  only  shall  this  letter  be  delivered 
with  the  utmost  discretion  to  the  adora¬ 
ble  princess  with  the  tresses  of  gold, 
which  seem  to  have  ensnared  your  lord- 
ship,  and  which  I  must  needs  own  are 
most  ravishingly  beautiful,  but  I  will  lose 
no  opportunity  of  sounding  your  praises 
in  her  ear.” 

“Note  her  slightest  word  and  look 
when  thou  speakest  of  me,  Ugo,  and  re¬ 
port  them.” 

“You  sh.all  have  every  blush,  every 
downcast  look,  every  half-sigh  of  the  divi¬ 
nity  faithfully  rendered,  monsignore.  ’Tis 
a  pity  I  can  not  take  my  cittern  with  me, 
or  I  might  sing  her  a  love-strain  which 
could  not  fail  to  move  her.  Luckilv,  the 
enchanting  princess  speaks  Italian  fiueiit- 
ly,  and  if  she  will  only  encourage  me,  I 
will  converse  with  her  in  the  language  of 
love,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  s.ay  more 
than  I  should  dare  utter  in  our  rude 
northern  tongue.” 

“  Go,  then,  and  success  go  with  thee !” 
cried  Seymour.  “  Thou  must  reach  Hert¬ 
ford  with  the  escort  to-night,  and  set 
forth  on  thy  return  at  as  early  an  hour  to¬ 
morrow'  as  may  suit  the  princess.  Re¬ 
member,  her  highness’s  governess.  Mis¬ 
tress  Catherine  Ashley,  and  the  king’s 
preceptors  are  to  come  with  thee,  and 
make  it  thy  business  to  stir  up  the  tw'o 
learned  drones,  that  they  occasion  thee 
no  needless  delay.” 

“  It  shall  be  done,  monsignore,”  rejtlied 
Harrington,  buckling  on  his  rapier,  and 
attaching  the  point  to  his  girdle.  Throw'- 
ing  his  mantle  over  his  shoulder,  he  then 
followed  his  patron  out  of  the  chamber. 

An  escort  of  some  five-and-twenty  well- 
mounted  arquebusiers  was  quickly  provid¬ 
ed  by  Seymour,  who  at  the  same  tune  or¬ 
dered  his  own  charger  to  be  saddled  for 
Harrington.  All  being  soon  in  readiness, 
the  gallant  esquire  crossed  the  stone 
bridge  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  rode  forth 
from  the  Bulw'ark  Gate,  and  took  his  way 
towards  Hertford,  accomplishing  the  di.s- 
tance,  about  one-and-twenty  miles,  in  less 
than  three  hours,  which  in  those  days, 
and  in  the  winter  season,  w'as  not  bad 
traveling. 
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THE  BURNING  OF  ST.  ROSALIE. 


Ix  the  penitential  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
wiien  Madame  dc  Maintenon  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  the  belles  of  his  court  in 
high  dresses,  and  making  the  princes  of 
the  blood  walk  beside  her  sedan  to  mass, 
the  dullness  and  devotion  of  Versailles, 
debarred  from  all  the  sweets  of  scandal, 
was  somewhat  enlivened  by  a  tale  which 
began  to  circulate  regarding  one  of 
madame's  most  distinguished  protegees. 
The  young  lady  was  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  and  would  have  been  a  court-beauty, 
had  beauties  been  then  acknowledged ; 
but  the  mighty  marchioness  did  not  per¬ 
mit  such  things;  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Bethune  had  been  placed,  nobody  knew 
how,  under  her  special  protection.  The 
blood  of  Sully  and  of  Rohan  mingled  in  the 
fair  girl’s  veins.  She  was  heiress  to  broad 
lands  in  Provence  and  Languedoc.  Her 
birth,  her  beauty,  and  her  fortune  might 
have  commanded  one  of  the  best  matches 
on  earth,  or  at  least  in  France;  but 
]^Ia<lame  de  Mainteuon  and  her  friends, 
the  Jesuits,  w’ere  determined  on  making 
her  a  bride  of  Heaven. 

Rosalie  de  Bethune’s  mother  had  early 
lost  her  husband  in  a  duel  fought  in  de¬ 
fense  of  her  reputation.  Subsequently, 
the  bereaved  widow  w^as  known  as  one  of 
the  gayest  ladies  at  the  court  presided 
over  by  Madame  de  IMontespan ;  but 
having  survived  her  youthful  charms,  and 
come  to  the  days  of  De  Maintenon  and 
devotion,  she  was  converted  to  the  most 
ascetic  piety,  and  died,  bequeathing  her 
daughter  with  her  whole  fortune  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Ro8.alie.  It  had  been 
founded  by  one  of  the  young  lady’s  an¬ 
cestors,  ages  before  the  name  of  Huguenot 
•was  known  to  the  Bethunes.  Their  pa¬ 
tronage  had  been  withdrawn  from  all 
convents  since  the  Reformation,  when 
they,  as  well  as  the  Rohans,  became  Cal¬ 
vin’s  men ;  but  the  nunnery  had  held  its 
ancient  place  on  one  of  the  dry  sandy 
plains  of  Provence,  leagues  away  from 
town  or  village,  and  also  kept  up  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  holy  St.  Benedict. 


Tliough  of  Calvinistic  descent,  the  heiress 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  Church  in  her 
early  childhood,  Madame  de  Bethune  be¬ 
ing  too  much  of  a  court-lady  to  hold  a 
faith  frowned  on  by  Louis  le  Grand. 
Even  the  piety  of  her  p.atrones8  had  never 
suspected  the  young  heiress  of  the  slight¬ 
est  leaning  to  heresy.  Nevertheless,  a 
life  spent  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Rosalie  was 
a  prospect  which  no  eloquence  could  re¬ 
commend  to  her  taste.  In  vain  the  spir¬ 
itual  fathers,  old  and  young,  of  madame’s 
chosen  societpr  set  before  her  the  sinful- 
ne.ss  and  vanity  of  the  world ;  the  ri.sks 
her  youth  ran  in  the  midst  of  its  many 
temptations ;  and  the  special  judgments 
she  might  expect  for  despising  her 
mother’s  dying  wish  and  solemn  dedica¬ 
tion  of  her  to  the  saint  whose  name  she 
had  received  in  baptism.  One  assured 
her,  that  no  honorable  man  w’ould  marry 
a  woman  with  such  terrors  hanging  over 
her ;  another  found  out,  that  there  had 
been  leprosy  as  well  as  heresy  in  her  fam¬ 
ily,  and  both  would  certainly  break  out 
with  renewed  violence  in  the  degenerate 
branch  which  dared  to  refuse  the  saintly 
vail ;  a  third  reminded  her  that,  with  her 
fortune  and  talents,  she  had  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  becoming  an  abbess,  reigning  over 
a  community  of  obedient  sisters,  extend¬ 
ing  the  fame  and  influence  of  the  convent, 
and  probably  attaining  to  the  honors  of 
canonization. 

Neither  the  WTath  to  be  expected  from 
Heaven,  nor  the  distinctions  the  Church 
had  to  bestow,  could  move  the  obdurate 
heiress  of  the  Bethunes.  She  respected 
her  mother’s  dying  wishes,  she  venerated 
the  sanctity  of  the  cloister,  half  her  for¬ 
tune  was  at  St.  Rosalie’s  service ;  but  she 
had  no  vocation  for  monastic  life,  and  into 
the  convent  she  would  not  go.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Pere  Duroque,  madame’s  ally  and 
the  king’s  confessor,  was  first-cousin  to  the 
Abbess  of  St.  Rosalie ;  moreover,  it  was  a 
triumph  for  the  faith  that  the  last  descend¬ 
ant  ot  two  such  heretical  families  should 
retire  with  all  her  wealth  to  the  solitary 
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convent  erected  by  lier  piuos  ancestor ; 
yet,  to  give  tl»e  sacrifice  klat,  it  must  ap¬ 
pear  to  bo  voluntary ;  and  those  ghostly 
counsellors  were  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  world  they  despised  and  cen¬ 
sured,  to  know  that  ladies  rarely  hold  out 
against  advice  and  persuasion  so  fiercely 
except  there  be  a  lover  in  the  case.  The 
usual  machinery  of  espiomage  .and  inquiry 
w.as  therefore  set  to  work.  Between  her 
confessor,  her  maid,  and  some  inferior  in¬ 
struments,  it  was  discovered  ih.at  a  secret 
correspondence  had  existed  for  some  time 
between  the  heiress  and  the  Count 
d’Ambois.  The  count  was  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family  and  very  reduced  estate. 
The  king  had  made  him  an  officer  of  the 
bedchamber ;  ami  his  mother  had  con¬ 
trived  to  get  him  Introduced  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Bethunc,  with  whom  tlio  count 
said  he  had  fallen  in  love;  the  young 
heiress  believed  him  ;  and  his  mother  con¬ 
nived,  encouraged,  and  assisted  the  ro¬ 
mance,  which  was  carried  on  with  great 
privsicy,  for  fear  of  the  mighty  marchio¬ 
ness.  This  being  made  out,  the  necessary 
steps  were  taken.  The  count  and  his 
mother  were  admonished  to  break  off  the 
affair,  with  a  promise  of  place  and  pension 
if  they  obeyed,  and  lettres  de  cachet  if  they 
refused.  In  consequence,  letters  and 
locks  of  hair  were  returned  with  all  speed. 
The  count  found  out  his  heart  had  never 
been  affected.  He  set  forth  the  same  d.ay 
on  a  tour  of  It.aly  and  Sp.ain  ;  and  his 
mother  employed  all  her  credit  to  redeem 
out  of  the  h.ands  of  a  money-lending  gold¬ 
smith,  a  richly-wrought  crucifix,  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  believed  to  contain  a 
chip  of  the  true  cross,  which  she  forth¬ 
with  presented  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Kosalie.  The  crucifix  was  .an  heirloom  in 
the  Ambois  family,  and  according  to  the 
tradition  of  th.at  noble  house,  had  been 
presented  to  its  first  marquis  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Doge  Dandolo,  from  the  spoils  of 
Constantinople.  Their  arms  and  quailer- 
ings  were  engraven  on  its  reverse  ;  it  had 
descended  from  marquis  to  marquis  with 
the  chateau  and  estate;  and  long  after 
these  were  gone,  it  served  the  family  ne¬ 
cessities  with  the  said  goldsmith  and  his 
congeners. 

On  this  occ.a8ion,  it  served  their  for¬ 
tunes  .also.  The  nuns  of  St.  Rosalie  sent 
back  their  thanks,  and  partly  promised 
the  good  offices  of  their  patroness  above. 
Madame  d’Ambois  was  taken  into  court 
fitvor,  and  got  a  pension ;  her  son  was 


made  keeper  of  the  king’s  wardrobe ;  yet 
the  point  w.as  not  gained.  In  spite  of  the 
desertion  of  her  lover,  in  sjtite  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  forbidden  the  court,  that 
])eople  had  orders  not  to  visit  her,  that 
lier  confessor  jilaced  her  under  an  inter¬ 
dict  at  once  from  the  mass  and  the  thea¬ 
ter — the  heiress  of  the  Bethuncs  held 
out,  till  her  spiritual  advisers  agreed  that 
the  Huguenot  blood  was  in  her,  and  some 
|)retext  was  sought  for  sending  her  to  the 
Bastile.  On  the  very  day  in  which  she 
had  been  .admoni.died  of  this  design,  by 
a  guard  being  privately  jdaced  over  her 
in  her  family  hotel,  which  she  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  occuj)y  with  the  old  maitresse 
and  servants,  the  heiress  was  sitting 
alone  in  one  of  the  great  salons,  musing 
over  her  unlucky  wealth,  Avhich  lefl  her 
no  choice  between  the  B.astile  and  the 
convent.  Of  course,  her  entire  lumsehold 
had  been  long  in  the  service  of  her  ene¬ 
mies,  and  actetl  as  so  many  spies.  They 
were  all  apprised  of  the  steps  .about  to 
be  taken,  and  rather  satisfied  that  things 
were  coming  to  a  climax,  when  the  three 
musketeers  took  their  station  at  the  foot 
of  the  gr.and  staircase.  But  even  the 
})orter  was  surprised  when,  in  the  fall  of 
the  winter  twilight,  a  monk  j)rcsented 
himself,  and  demanded  leave  to  speak 
with  mademoiselle’s  confessor.  The  rev¬ 
erend  father  had  been  installed  within 
doors  in  the  decc.ased  lady’s  time,  and 
knew  better  th.an  to  give  up  his  wantage- 
ground.  The  monk  was  introduced  to 
his  study  without  delay,  and  the  confessor 
w.as  somewhat  startled  when  he  presented 
a  letter  from  the  vic.ar-gcneral,  command¬ 
ing  th.at  Brother  Cyprian  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  should  bo  permitted  to  speak 
privately  with  Mademoiselle  de  Bethune. 

The  reverend  father  had  seen  letters 
from  the  vicar-gener.al  before ;  the  pres¬ 
ent  was  his  h.and  .and  seal,  and  Brother 
Cyi>ri.an  looked  grave  and  trusty  enough 
to  be  employed  on  such  a  mission.  lie 
was  a  man  about  middle  height ;  no  one 
could  have  guessed  his  age,  but  there 
was  nothing  of  dec.ay  about  him.  His 
frame  looked  thin  and  wiry  ;  his  face  had 
a  fixed  expression,  like  that  given  by 
death ;  and  his  eyes,  which  were  at  once 
sunken  and  fiery,  had  a  keen  searching 
power  in  them  which  the  confessor  did 
not  care  to  meet.  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  society.  Brother  Cyprian  was  his 
su|>erior  for  the  time.  Tlie  monk  evi¬ 
dently  knew  it,  and  would  give  no  inform- 
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ation  touching  his  mode  of  procedure 
witli  the  refractory  heiress.  The  confessor 
had  hoped  for  the  glory  of  her  reclama¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  vicar-generars  command 
must  be  obeyed,  and  IJrother  C'yinian 
was  conducted  to  her  salon. 

The  maid,  who  got  absolution  for  peep-  I 
ing  through  the  keyhole,  saw  them  to¬ 
gether,  but  could  catch  neither  word  nor 
meaning,  e.vcept  that  her  mistress  looked 
first  frightened,  then  thoughtful,  and  at 
last  resolved ;  while  tlie  motik’s  face 
never  altered  ;  and  the  pious  femme  de¬ 
clared  in  her  confession,  that  his  eyes 
seemed  to  look  through  tlie  door  into  her 
very  heart.  The  conference  did  not  last 
long,  but  it  proved  elfectual.  Within 
half  an  hour  after  IJrother  Cyprian’s 
departure,  which  was  accomplished  so 
silently  that  the  musketeers  only  saw  him 
j)ass,  mademoi.sello  announced  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  fulfill  her  mother’s  dying 
wishes,  and  take  the  vail  of  St.  Ilosalie. 
The  confessor  ground  his  teeth  over  the 
honor  and  triumph  he  had  lost,  but  at 
the  same  time  made  a  vow  of  extensive 
t;»pers  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Cyprian,  to 
who.se  special  interference  he  attributed 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  monk  w  ho 
bore  his  n.ame.  Madame  de  3Iaintenon 
.and  her  pious  coadjutors  were  more  sin¬ 
cerely  delighted,  though  no  iiupiiry  could 
discover  wiio  the  envoy  w.as,  or  whence 
he  came.  It  was  even  reported  that  the 
vicar-general,  in  his  first  surprise,  had 
positively  afiirmcd  he  never  wrote  the 
letter,  and  knew  nothing  of  IJrother 
Cyprian,  which  it  w.as  not  thought  politic 
to  persevere  in,  though  the  king  himself 
suggested  th.at  aminacle  might  have  taken 
place.  What  matter? — the  spiritual  vic¬ 
tory  was  gained ;  and  the  lands  in  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Languedoc  secured,  for  the 
last  descendant  of  the  lluhans  .and  the 
IJethunes  took  the  vail,  and  became  a  nun 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Ilosalie. 

The  circumstances  which  induced  her 
to  take  the  vows,  and  to  which  a  strong 
tinge  of  the  miraculou.s  was  imparted  in 
the  province.s,  gave  the  event  immense 
interest.  It  was  not  permitted  to  sub¬ 
side.  The  abbess  and  nuns  who  had 
welcomed  with  open  arms  this  valuable 
accession  to  their  community,  soon  began 
to  publish  such  bales  of  the  devotion  .and 
austerities  of  Sister  Ro.«alie — the  nun  had 
chosen  and  been  permitted  to  retain  her 
saintly  name — as  made  their  convent 
fajuous  throughout  the  south  as  the 


dwelling-j)!.ace  of  a  probable  addition  to 
the  calendar.  It  was  asserted  th.at,  for 
weeks  together,  she  never  slept  at  all ; 
that  her  pr.ayers  ascended  night  and  d.ay 
from  their  chapel  altar;  th.at  the  only  bed 
she  would  consent  to  occupy  was  a  flat 
I  tombstone ;  and  her  use  of  the  scotirgc 
and  haircloth,  her  prolonged  fa.sts,  ami  ex¬ 
hortations  to  do  likewise,  created  a  pious 
ferment  of  emulation  among  the  sister¬ 
hood.  Then  came  tales  of  a  still  more 
marvelous  character  :  lights  were  seen  in 
Sister  Rosalie’s  cell  which  no  earthly  hand 
h.ad  kindled ;  voices  were  heard  convers¬ 
ing  with  her  when  she  j)rayed  alone  in 
the  chapel ;  a  plant  in  the  convent  garden, 
believed  to  be  dying,  revived  and  p\>t 
forth  new  buds  .at  her  touch  ;  and  a  nun, 
long  bedridden,  bejiefited  so  much  by 
her  prayers  that  she  rose  and  walked  to 
matins. 

Those  miracles  increased  in  number 
and  magnitude  as  they  went  abro.ad. 
The  powers  of  Sister  Kosalie  brought 
visitors  from  village  and  chateau  to  the 
convent.  To  secure  .an  interest  in  her 
players  for  family  hopes  and  troubles,  the 
[rich  offered  gifts  to  the  alt.ar ;  the  peas¬ 
antry,  to  the  cellar  or  larder ;  and  hun¬ 
dreds  who  labored  under  such  visible 
diflieulties  as  a  w  ithcred  limb  or  an  un¬ 
manageable  sore,  suiiplic.'ited  healing  from 
the  touch  of  her  holy  hand.  The  list  of 
miracles  consequently  extended  every 
day,  though  numbers  were  disappointed 
for  want  of  faith.  The  convent  bade 
fair  to  be  the  richest  in  I’rovence.  Its 
fame  re.ached  Versailles  ;  and  as  a  weight 
of  sanctity  w.as  just  then  wanted  to  cast 
into  the  .scide  against  Port  Koval  and  the 
Jansenist.s,  ihe  w  hole  court  turned  out  in 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Kos.alie 
and  her  chosen  nun.  Madame  de  ^lain- 
tenon  did  not  take  the  journey,  neither 
did  the  king,  for  it  was  winter,  and  very 
bad  Aveather ;  but  they  sent  a  great 
abundance  of  needlework  from  St.  Cyr, 
and  as  the  popular  ])reacher8  came  out 
th.at  Lent  on  Sister  Kos.alie  and  her  mi¬ 
raculous  conversions,  they  got  their  full 
share  of  the  glory. 

The  convent  was  still  in  the  full  blaze 
of  its  fame — the  |>ilgrims  were  talking  as 
much  about  the  riches  of  its  chapel,  as  of 
the  miracles  w’rought  there — when  another 
blaze  startled  the  scattered  dwellers  on 
the  barren  plain  around  it ;  for  one  dry, 
breezy  night,  three  hours  before  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  mat  in-bell,  the  sky  w'as  flushed 
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with  a  glare  redder  than  that  of  the 
coming  day,  and  the  Convent  of  St. 
Rosalie  was  a  flaming  pile  before  the  hon¬ 
est  peasants  could  understand  the  cause. 
Substantial  as  it  looked,  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  fabric  had  been  timber,  dry  as 
time  and  that  southern  air  could  make  it. 
The  fire,  therefore,  made  such  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  hamlets  were  so  far  from 
the  nunnery,  that  when  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors  reached  the  spot,  the  burning  roof 
and  part  of  the  walls  had  fallen  in,  and 
out  of  the  whole  establishment  no  living 
creature  escaped  but  the  porteress,  the 
wood-cutter,  and  the  convent  do".  Their 
habitations  being  in  the  outskirts,  they 
could  give  no  account  of  the  fire,  but  that 
the  convent  wa.s  in  flames  when  the  glare 
and  the  noise  roused  them  from  their 
sleep.  It  was  too  late  to  make  their  way 
into  the  inner  pass.ages ;  they  thought 
they  heard  cries  mingling  with  the  roar 
of  the  flames;  but  none  of  the  sisterhood 
ever  appeared,  and  tlie  miracle-working 
nun  must  have  perished  among  the  rest, 
for  she  was  praying  that  night  in  the 
chapel,  and  it  was  first  consumed.  The 
wonders  of  the  terrible  cal.amity  did  not 
end  here.  Though  guarded  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  police,  and  diligently  sought  over, 
no  remnant  of  the  costly  plate  or  jewels 
with  which  the  altar  had  been  enriched 
could  be  found  in  the  charred  ruins 
Gems,  gold,  and  silver  were  known  to  be 
incombustible ;  but  they  had  disappeared, 
though  the  ashes  of  the  poor  nuns  were 
partly  gathered.  No  inquiry,  no  investi¬ 
gation  could  throw  light  on  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  fire.  The  porteress  and  the  wood¬ 
cutter,  though  examined  by  bishops  and 
priests,  had  no  other  story  to  tell ;  nor 
was  any  addition  to  their  testimony  ever 
obtained,  except  that  of  a  solitary  shep¬ 
herd,  who  stated,  that  on  the  night  St. 
Rosalie  was  burned,  a  jiair  of  mounted 
travelers,  wdth  black  horses  of  unusual 
size,  and  huge  saddle-bags,  had  passed 
him  on  the  heath,  and  inquired  the  near¬ 
est  way  to  the  sea.  All  along  the  south¬ 
ern  coast,  tho.se  travelers  were  watched 
and  searched  for  in  vain.  The  shepherd 
could  give  no  account  of  their  Cices  ;  he 
said  the  moon  was  under  a  cloud  when 
they  passed.  The  peasantry  began  to  find 
out  that  Sister  Rosalie's  miracles  had  not 
been  genuine;  a  question  arose  among 
them  regarding  the  agency  by  which  they 
liad  been  performed.  The  unaccountable 
fire  did  not  seem  to  them  an  event  of 


saintly  origin.  Nothing  could  be  made 
of  it,  and  it  might  encourage  heresy  ;  so 
the  authorities,  temporal  and  spiritual,  did 
their  best  to  get  the  convent  forgotten, 
and  the  pea-sants  of  the  plain  took  care  to 
avoid  its  ruins  after  nightfall. 

Years  passed  away.  The  Count  d’Am- 
bois  and  his  mother  kept  the  place  and 
pensions  they  had  gained  by  giving  up 
the  heirc.ss  of  the  Hethunes;  but  though 
devout  and  obseqtiious  as  the  reigning 
marchioness  could  desire,  they  never  ad¬ 
vanced  a  step  further  in  court  favor. 
There  was  no  more  use  for  them.  The 
strange  and  terrible  conclusion  of  the 
business  in  which  they  had  served  cast  an 
ominous  shadow  on  them  ;  the  people  in 
power  did  not  care  for  the  instruments  of 
such  a  work,  and  what  was  worse,  no 
eligible  woman  would  hold  parley  with 
the  count  on  matrimonial  subjects.  Lit¬ 
tle  profit  had  been  made  by  what  Madame 
d’Ambois  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  their 
great  sacrifice ;  however,  she  was  not  the 
lady  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  while  just  keep¬ 
ing  clear  of  being  troublesome  enough  to 
get  banished  the  court,  her  claims  were  so 
often  and  so  variously  presented  to  royal 
notice,  that  at  length,  by  way  of  pension¬ 
ing  them  off,  her  son  was  appointed  one 
of  the  attaches  to  the  special  embassy  sent 
to  Berlin,  where  the  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg  was  about  to  be  crowned  first  King 
of  Prussia,  and  madamc  was  permitted  to 
accompany  him. 

It  is  said  that  Berlin  was  never  so  full 
of  odd  and  unaccountable  people  as  at  the 
splendid  coronation  of  the  first  Frederick. 
Adventurers  from  all  corners  of  Europe 
crow'ded  to  the  capital  of  the  new  king¬ 
dom.  Traditions  still  exist  of  the  high 
play  and  fatal  duels  which  came  off  in  the 
interludes  of  the  royal  festivities.  The 
latter  were  on  a  scale  so  magnificent  and 
prolonged  as  to  tire  the  eyes  and  exhaust 
the  patience  of  every  body  concerned,  ex¬ 
cept  the  new-made  king,  whose  love  of 
pomp  and  p.agcant  was  insatiable.  They 
wound  up  with  a  masked  ball  at  the  palace, 
to  which  all  comers  were  welcome ;  and 
where,  consequently,  the  police  would  be 
in  attendance  too.  The  company  was  im¬ 
mense,  and  the  great  salons  a  sight  to  bo 
remembered,  filled  as  they  were  with  all 
varieties  of  costume.  ISfadame  d’Ambois 
and  her  son  were  there.  The  old  Parisian 
dame,  though  verging  on  sixty,  did  not 
think  herself  past  a  m.ask  ;  and  it  was  with 
many  complaints  of  the  niggardly  allow- 
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nnco  assigned  them,  that  they  assumed 
the  cliaracters  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  as 
the  least  costly ;  they  went  in  a  hired  car- 
ri.age,  and  mi.xed,  unnoticed,  with  the 
motley  throng.  Nobody  knew  them,  and 
they  knew  nobody.  The  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  emb.assy  were  all  present ; 
but  the  count  and  his  mother  had  come 
from  court  under  a  cloud,  and  they  did 
not  consider  it  necess.ary  to  acknowledge 
their  existence  any  w’here,  much  less  at  a 
masked  ball.  TRe  count  was  .an  agreeable 
man,  and  his  mother  could  talk  cleverly ; 
but  that  night  the  damp  of  their  fortunes 
fell  on  them.  In  S]>itc  of  masks  and  the 
best  intentions,  they  failed  to  interest  any¬ 
body  in  the  gay  crowd,  were  pronouncing 
it  a  very  dull  evening,  and  talking  of  go¬ 
ing  home  a  little  after  midnight,  when  a 
vailed  sultana,  whose  magnificeiit  Eastern 
costume  aiid  matchless  eyes,  flashing 
through  two  slits  in  her  vail,  had  been  the 
.a*lmiration  of  the  whole  assembly,  came 
up  to  the  corner  where  they  stood,  enter¬ 
ed  at  once  into  conversation  after  the 
manner  of  masks,  and,  as  might  be  expect- 
e<l,  addressed  herself  especially  to  the 
count.  It  was  a  lady’s  voice,  and  a  fine- 
toned  one.  A  small  and  beautiful  hand, 
evidently  displayed  for  the  purpose,  gave 
further  assurance  of  a  true  sultana.  Per- 
ha[)s  her  son  had  made  an  impression  on 
some  German  princess ;  at  all  events,  he 
could  take  care  of  himself,  and  Madame 
d’Ambois  discreetly’  retired  into  a  quiet 
chat  with  an  old  miner,  who,  she  had  rea¬ 
son  to  think,  w’as  a  Hungarian  nobleman, 
very  tired  of  the  masquera«le,  and  waiting 
for  his  carriage ;  but  she  kept  her  eye,  and 
her  ear  also,  on  the  pair  ;  heard  the  sul¬ 
tana  offer  to  confess  to  the  monk,  and  saw’ 
him  follow’  her  through  the  suite  of  salons, 
till  she  lost  sight  of  them  at  a  small  side- 
door,  covered  w’ith  rich  drapery,  and  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  private  cabinet,  where  Frederick 
ha*l  given  audience  to  his  favorite  uphol¬ 
sterers,  and  debated  questions  of  dress  and 
decoration  for  those  crowning  days.  Mad¬ 
ame  w’atched  and  waited  long,  but  they 
did  not  reappear.  The  miner  left  her,  and 
went  his  way.  She  got  into  other  cliats, 
and  did  some  small  flirtation  with  the  help 
of  her  court-training  and  some  talent  for 
the  w’ork,  in  spite  of  years  and  adverse 
fortune.  But  houi’s  passed,  the  company 


began  to  grow  thinner,  and  still  there  was 
no  return  of  her  son.  She  explored  the 
rooms  in  search  of  him  and  the  sultana  ; 
no  trace  of  either  could  she  find.  There 
might  be  modes  of  egress  from  that 
cabinet  with  which  she  was  not  acquaint¬ 
ed.  Out  of  the  side-door  they  had  not 
come.  There  might  be  snares  laid  for  the 
count,  though  he  w’as  poor  and  prudent. 
It  was  six  in  the  morning,  and  madame 
would  wait  no  longer.  She  made  her  way 
boldly  to  the  cabinet ;  the  rich  drapery 
covered  the  doorway  ;  it  was  but  a  step 
from  the  great  salon,  yet  nobody  had 
thought  of  turning  in  there.  A  single 
lamp  lighted  the  small  but  elegant  apart¬ 
ment  ;  It  was  hung  with  green  damask, 
and  festooned  with  flowers,  and  there  was 
her  son,  alone,  reclining  on  a  sofa,  with  his 
monk’s  frock  drawn  closely  round  him. 
He  seemed  asleep;  but  as  madame  step¬ 
ped  up  to  wake  him,  her  feet  splashed  m 
something  on  the  floor :  it  was  blood ! 
The  mother’s  shrieks  brought  company, 
servants,  and  police  into  the  private  cabi¬ 
net,  and  the  count  Avas  found  reclining  in 
an  easy  attitude,  but  stift’  and  cold,  Avith 
a  dagger  driven  deep  into  his  left  side. 
Its  hilt  W’as  a  crucifix  richly  wrought  in 
gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  bearing 
on  its  reverse  the  arms  and  quarleringsof 
D’Ambois.  It  Avas  the  very  gift  with 
which  madame  had  propitiated  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  court,  and  the  nuns  of  St.  Rosa¬ 
lie.  The  unfortunate  Avoman  knew  it  at 
first  sight,  and  the  circumstance  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  upset  her  brain,  for  she  lost 
her  reason  from  that  hour,  and  Avould 
never  talk  of  any  thing  but  the  burned 
convent  and  Sister  Rosalie.  No  research 
or  inquiry  after  the  vailed  sultana  was 
spared,  but  trace  or  tidings  of  her  Avere 
never  gained  by  the  police  in  Prussia  or 
elseAvhere.  One  curious  fiict,  however, 
came  to  light,  Avhich  only  involved  the 
affair  in  deeper  mystery — it  w’as  di.scover- 
ed  that  sundry  jew'elers  and  goldsmiths 
in  the  large  German  towns  had  purchased 
from  passing  travelers,  supposed  to  bo 
foreign  noblemen,  valuable  plate  and  oth¬ 
er  costly  articles,  known  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  convent  in  Provence, 
which,  though  nobody  could  tell  Iioav, 
must  have  escaped  the  burning  of  St. 
Rosalie. 
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Br  the  thousands  of  hands  which  will 
open  this  voliunc,  it  will  be  opened  ac¬ 
companied  by  very  mournful  feelings ; 
this  is  the  last  jmrtion  we  can  possibly  re¬ 
ceive  now  from  that  gifted  and  glowing 
pen  which  has  so  often  enchanted  us.  It 
can  lay  no  additional  escutcheon  of  glory 
or  brilliancy  upon  the  hearse  of  its  illus¬ 
trious  author,  but  it  sustains,  of  course, 
all  the  fame  won  by  the  previous  volumes 
of  the  history.  The  reader  will  not  find 
here  any  pictures  so  brilliant  as  those 
which  startled  and  charmed  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  former  volumes;  there  is  no  such 
painting  as  we  had  in  the  trial  of  the 
bishops,  or  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  or 
the  marvcllously-delightful  panorama  of 
the  state  of  England  during  the  periods 
of  the  later  Stuarts  and  William;  hut  it 
is  all  in  the  well-known  style.  The  stately 
tramp  and  clang  of  the  rapid  sentences, 
the  bright  and  vivid  presentation  of  por¬ 
traits  and  of  scenes;  and  now  that  the 
work  is  done,  it  must  be  said,  great  as  our 
regret  may  be,  that  we  shall  read  of  this 
delightful  history  no  more.  It  has  a  per¬ 
fect  unity.  Commencing  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  precipitated  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1088,  it  closes  in  this  volume  with 
the  death  of  William  in  1702.  No  other 
hand  has  touched  any  of  these  lines,  the 
gre.at  historian  had  himself  given  his  final 
touches  and  corrections  to  all  the  pages 
within  six  of  the  close  of  the  volume  ;  and 
the  remaining  six,  devoted  to  the  de.ath 
of  the  poweiTul  prince,  the  statesman 
whose  memory  he  has  so  emb.alnied,  are 
here  as  ho  left  them,  nor  do  they  need 
.any  words  of  apology ;  with  a  somber, 
but  most  appropriate  grace,  the  curtain 
falls  behind  the  silver-shielded  coffin  of 
the  author's  most  beloved  hero  William  ; 
and  the  death-scene — the  last  hours  of  the 
king  who  served  our  n.ation  in  our  need 
so  well — are  portrayed  with  all  the  histo¬ 
rian’s  vigor  and  tenderness. 


•  Hit  Hittor)!  of  Efyjland,  from  the  Accession  of 
James  the  Becund.  Bj  Lord  Macaulay.  VoL  Y. 
Longman  A  Co. 


We  sh.all  not  attempt  any  condensed 
an.alysis  of  this  volume.  The  reader  will 
perhaps  find  that  the  events  tvhich  pas.! 
before  the  eye  in  the  perusal  of  it  arc  as 
important  as  most  of  those  recorded  in 
the  narrative  of  preceding  years.  A 
mournful  interest  gathers  round  the 
prince,  who,  still  encompassed  tvith  em¬ 
barrassments,  is  j)roparing  now  to  quit 
the  scene.  With  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
the  historian  has  brought  out  the  question 
of  standing  annies,  then  beheld  naturally 
by  patriotic  men  with  great  jealousy  .and 
fear.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  more 
interested  in  tluwe  little  episodes — with 
which  of  course,  as  usual,  the  history 
.abounds — in  which  a  domestic  incident  is 
made  to  give  a  color  and  light  to  a  stream 
of  political  events.  True  to  himself,  Lonl 
Macaulay,  in  this  volume,  finds  some  work 
for  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
— the  first  volume  contained  the  .att.ack  on 
William  Penn ;  the  second  on  George 
Fox  ;  this  last  volume  contains  the  story 
of  S|)cncer  ('owper,  and  the  handsome 
Qii.aker,  which,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
notice,  does  not  lack  the  narrator's  usual 
bitterness  against  his  old  associates  and 
relations.  We  have  referred  to  the  story 
some  few  pages  back.  We  believe,  too, 
th.at  it  is  capable  of  quite  another  render¬ 
ing;  but  here,  .as  a  sjtecimen  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  effective  power,  we  give  it,  .as  he 
gives  it,  in  detail : 

“  At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker 
family  named  Stout.  A  pretty  young  woman 
of  this  family  had  lately  sunk  into  a  melancho¬ 
ly  of  a  kind  not  very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong 
sensibility  and  lively  imagination  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  restraints  of  austere  religious  socie¬ 
ties.  Her  dress,  her  look,  her  gestures,  indi- 
catc<l  the  disturbance  of  her  mind.  She  some¬ 
times  hinted  her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she 
belonged.  She  complained  that  a  canting  water¬ 
man,  who  was  one  of  the  brotherhood,  had  held 
forth  against  her  at  a  meeting.  She  thrcatencrl 
to  go  beyond  sea,  to  throw  herself  out  of  win¬ 
dow,  to  drown  herself.  To  two  or  three  of  her 
associates  she  owned  that  she  was  in  love,  and 
on  one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that  the  man 
whom  she  loved  was  one  whom  she  never  could 
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inarrj".  In  fact,  the  object  of  her  fondness  was 
Spencer  Cowper,  who  was  already  married. 
She  at  length  wrote  to  him  in  language  which 
she  never  would  have  ased  if  her  intellect  had 
not  been  disordered,  lie,  like  an  honest  man, 
took  no  advantage  of  her  unhappy  state  of 
mind,  and  did  his  best  to  avoid  her.  llis  pru¬ 
dence  mortified  her  to  such  a  degree  that  on  one 
occasion  she  went  into  fits.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  that  he  sliould  see  her,  when  he  cjime 
to  Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1099  ;  for  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  some  money  which 
was  due  to  her  on  mortgage.  He  called  on  her 
fur  this  purpose  late  one  evening,  and  delivered 
a  bag  of  gold  to  ber.  She  pressed  him  to  be  the 
guest  of  her  iiunily,  but  he  excused  himself  and 
retired.  The  next  morning  she  was  found  dead 
among  the  stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the  stream 
called  the  Priory  River.  That  she  had  de¬ 
stroyed  herself  there  could  be  no  rea.sonable 
doubt  The  coroner’s  inquest  found  that  she 
had  drowned  herself  while  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement  But  her  family  was  unwilling  to 
.admit  that  she  had  .shortened  her  own  life,  and 
looked  about  for  somebody  who  might  be  ac- 
iMsc<i  of  murdering  her.  The  last  {lerson  who 
could  be  i)roved  to  have  been  in  her  company 
was  Spencer  Cowper.  It  chanced  that  two  at¬ 
torneys  and  a  scrivener,  who  had  come  down 
from  town  to  the  Hertford  a.ssizes,  had  been 
overheard,  on  the  unhappy  night  talking  over 
their  w  ine  about  the  charms  and  flirtations  of 
.the  handsome  Quaker  girl,  in  the  light  w.ay  in 
which  such  sulyects  are  sometimes  discussed 
even  at  the  circuit  tables  and  mess  tables  of  our 
more  refined  generation.  Some  wild  words, 
susceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  were  use<l 
about  the  way  in  which  she  had  jilted  one 
lover,  and  the  way  in  which  another  lover  would 
jiuni.-h  her  for  lier  coquetry.  On  no  better 
grounds  than  these  her  relations  imagined  that 
Spencer  Cowper  had,  with  the  assistance  of  these 
three  retainers  of  the  law,  strangled  her,  and 
thniwn  her  corpse  into  the  water.  There  was 
ulwolutely  no  evidence  of  the  crime.  There  was 
no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  accusetl  had  any 
motive  to  commit  such  a  crime ;  there  was  lo 
evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper  had  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  persons  who  were  said  to  be  his 
accomplices.  One  of  those  person.®,  indeed,  ho 
had  never  seen.  But  no  story  is  too  absurd  to 
be  ira}>oscd  on  minds  blinded  by  religious  and 
[Militical  fanaticism.  The  Quakers  and  the  To¬ 
ries  joined  to  raise  a  formidable  clamor.  The 
Quakers  had,  in  those  days,  no  scruples  about 
capital  punishments.  They  would,  indeed,  as 
S()enccr  Oow'per  said  bitterly,  but  too  truly,  ra¬ 
ther  send  four  innocent  men  to  tlic  gallow  s  tlian 
let  it  be  believed  that  one  who  had  their  light 
within  her  had  committed  suicide.  The  Tories 
cxulte<l  in  the  prospect  of  winning  two  scats 
from  the  Whigs.  The  whole  kingtlom  was  di¬ 
vided  between  StouU  and  Cowpers.  At  the 
summer  assizes,  Herlforil  was  crowded  with  anx¬ 
ious  faces  fi  om  London,  and  from  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  more  distant  than  London.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  conducted  with  a  malignity  and  unfuir- 
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ness  which  to  us  seem  almost  incredible  ;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant 
judge  of  the  twelve  was  on  the  bench.  Cow¬ 
per  defended  himself,  and  those  who  were  said 
to  be  bis  accomplices,  with  admirable  ability 
and  self-possession.  His  brother,  much  more 
distressed  than  himself,  .sate  near  him  through 
the  lung  agony  of  tliat  day.  The  case  against 
the  prisoners  rested  chiefly  on  the  vulgar  error 
that  a  human  body,  found,  as  thi.s  poor  girl’s 
body  had  been  found,  floating  in  water,  must 
have  been  thrown  into  the  w  ater  while  still  alive. 
To  prove  this  doctrine  the  council  for  the  crown 
called  medical  practitioners,  of  whom  notliing 
is  now  known  except  that  some  of  them  had 
been  active  against  the  AVhigs  at  Hertford  elec¬ 
tions.  To  confirm  the  evidence  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  two  or  three  sailors  were  put  into  the  wit¬ 
ness-box.  On  the  other  side  appeared  an  array 
of  men  of  science  whose  names  are  still  remem¬ 
bered.  Among  them  was  William  Cowper,  not 
a  kinsman  of  the  defendant,  but  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  anatomist  that  England  had  then  pro¬ 
duced.  He  wa.s,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  dy¬ 
nasty  illustiious  in  the  history  of  science  ;  for 
he  was  the  teacher  of  William  Cheselden,  and 
William  Cheselden  was  the  teacher  of  John 
Hunter.  On  the  same  side  appeared  Samuel 
Garth,  who,  among  the  physicians  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  had  no  rival  except  Radclilfc,  and  Hans 
Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  magnificent  museum 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country.  The 
attempt  of  the  prosecutors  to  make  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  forecastle  evidence  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  away  the  lives  of  men,  was  treated  by 
these  philosophers  with  just  disdain.  The  stu¬ 
pid  judge  a.sked  Garth  wliat  he  could  say  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  testimony  of  the  seamen.  ‘My 
lord,’ replietl  Garth,  ‘I  say  that  they  are  mis¬ 
taken.  I  will  find  seamen  in  abundance  to 
swear  that  they  have  known  whistling  raise  the 
wiiul.’ 

“The  jury  found  the  prisoners  not  guilty, 
and  the  report  carried  back  to  London  by  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  present  at  the  trial  wa.®  that 
every  body  applauded  the  verdict,  and  that  even 
the  Stouts  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  their  error. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  malevolence  of 
the  deltiated  party  soon  revived  in  all  its  energv. 
The  lives  of  the  four  men  who  tiad  ju.st  been  aV 
solved  were  again  attacked  by  means  of  the 
most  absurd  and  odious  proceeding  known  to 
our  old  law,  the  appeal  of  murder.  ITila  attack, 
too,  failed.  Every  artifice  of  chicane  was  at 
length  exliaa-^ted ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  the 
disappointed  sect  and  the  disappointed  faction 
except  to  c.alumniatc  those  whom  it  had  l>ecn 
found  impossible  to  murder.  In  a  succession 
of  libels  Spencer  Cowper  was  held  up  to  the  ex¬ 
ecration  of  the  public.  But  the  public  did  him 
justice.  He  ro.'je  to  high  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  at  length  took  his  scat,  with  general 
applause,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  there  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  humanity  which  he 
never  failed  to  show  to  unhappy  men  who 
stood,  as  ho  had  once  stood,  at  the  bar.  Many 
who  siddom  trouble  tliemselves  about  pedigrees 
14 
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may  be  interested  by  learning  that  he  was  the 
grandfather  of  that  excellent  man  and  excellent 
t  William  Cowper,  whose  writings  have  long 
n  peculiarly  loved  and  prized  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  religious  community  which,  undv 
a  strong  dclu.sion,  sought  to  slay  his  innocent 
progenitor.” 

All  readers  of  Macaulay  expect  to  be 
conducted  to  some  of  those  brilliant  por¬ 
traits  which  adorn  the  stately  edifice  he 
rears.  This  volume  is  not  wanting  in 
such.  AV'^ith  great  power  he  has  drawn 
the  minister  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Portocar- 
rero ;  and  we  should  like  the  dark,  and 
dreadful,  and  forbidding  features  to  be 
w’ell  studied  by  our  readers.  Tliey  are 
the  indications  of  a  subtlety  from  which, 
in  our  own  country,  in  our  own  age,  we 
are  not  yet  by  any  means  safe  : 

“  Portocarrero  was  one  of  a  race  of  men  of 
whom  we,  happily  for  us,  have  seen  very  little, 
but  whose  influence  has  been  the  curse  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  countries.  lie  was,  like  Sixtus 
the  Fourth  and  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a  politician 
made  out  of  an  impious  priest  Such  politicians 
arc  generally  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  laity 
— more  merciless  than  any  ruffian  that  can  be 
found  in  camps,  more  dishonest  than  any  petti¬ 
fogger  who  hannts  the  tribunals.  The  sanctity 
of  their  profession  has  an  unsanctifying  influ¬ 
ence  on  them.  The  lessons  of  the  nursery,  the 
habits  of  boyhood  and  of  early  youth,  leave  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  avowed  infi¬ 
dels  some  traces  of  religion,  which,  in  seasons 
of  mourning  and  of  sickness,  became  plainly 
discernible.  But  it  Ls  scarcely  possible  that 
any  such  trace  should  remain  in  the  mind  of  the 
hypocrite  who,  during  many  years,  is  constant¬ 
ly  going  through  what  he  considers  as  the  mum¬ 
mery  of  preaching,  saying  ma.ss,  baptizing,  shriv¬ 
ing.  When  an  ecclesiastic  of  this  sort  mixes 
in  the  contests  of  men  of  the  world,  he  is  indeed 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  but  still  more 
to  be  dreaded  as  an  ally.  From  the  pulpit 
where  he  daily  employs  his  eloquence  to  cm- 
belli>h  what  he  regards  as  fables,  from  the  altar 
whence  he  daily  looks  down  with  secret  scorn 
on  the  prostrate  dupes  who  believe  that  he  can 
Uirn  a  drop  of  wine  into  blood,  from  the  confes¬ 
sional  where  he  daily  studies  with  cold  and 
scientific  attention  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
guilty  consciences,  he  brings  to  courts  some  tal¬ 
ents  which  may  move  tlie  envj'  of  the  more 
cunning  and  unscrupulous  of  lay  courtiers  :  a 
rare  skill  in  reading  characters  and  in  managing 
tempers,  a  rare  art  of  dissimulation,  a  rare  dex¬ 
terity  in  insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm 
or  to  propose  in  explicit  terms.  There  are  two 
feelings  which  often  prevent  an  unprincipled 
layman  from  becoming  utterly  depraved  and 
de-picable — domestic  feeling,  and  chivalrous 
feeling.  His  heart  may  be  softened  by  the  en¬ 
dearments  of  a  family,  tlis  pride  may  revolt  from 


the  thought  of  doing  what  does  not  become  a 
gentleman.  But  neither  with  the  domestic  feel¬ 
ing,  nor  with  the  chivalrous  feeling,  has  the  wick¬ 
ed  priest  any  sympathy.  His  gown  excludes  him 
from  the  closest  and  most  tender  of  human  rela¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  dispenses  him  from 
the  observation  of  the  fashionable  code  of  honor. 

“  Such  a  priest  was  Portocarrero ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  consummate  master  of  his 
craft  To  the  name  of  statesman  he  had  no 
pretensions.  The  lofty  part  of  his  predecessor 
Ximenes  was  out  of  the  range,  not  more  of  his 
intellectual,  than  his  moml  capacity.  To  re¬ 
animate  a  paralysed  and  torpid  monarchy,  to 
introduce  order  and  economy  into  a  bankrupt 
treasury,  to  restore  the  discipline  of  an  army 
which  had  become  a  mob,  to  refit  a  navy  which 
was  perishing  from  mere  rottenness — these  were 
achievements  beyond  the  power,  beyond  even 
the  ambition,  of  that  ignoble  nature.  But  there 
was  one  task  for  which  the  new  minister  was 
admirably  qualified — that  of  establishing,  by 
means  of  superstitious  terror,  an  absolute  do¬ 
minion  over  a  feeble  mind ;  and  the  feeblest  of 
all  minds  was  that  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.” 

The  historian  sketches,  with  his  bril¬ 
liancy  of  coloring,  the  effect  of  this  priestly 
doniinancy  over  the  iniml  of  Charles  of 
Spain — especially  pointing  to  the  morbid 
tastes  of  the  king  and  his  ancestors: 

“  Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered  mind  of 
Charles  one  mania  succeeded  another.  A  long¬ 
ing  to  pry  into  tho.«e  mysteries  of  the  grave 
from  which  human  beings  avert  their  thoughts 
had  long  been  hereditary  in  his  house.  Juana, 
from  whom  the  mental  constitution  of  her  pos¬ 
terity  seems  to  have  derived  a  morbid  taint, 
had  sat,  year  after  year,  by  the  bed  on  which 
lay  the  ghastly  remains  of  her  husband,  ap¬ 
pareled  in  the  rich  embroidery  and  jewels  which 
lie  had  been  wont  to  wear  while  living.  Her 
son  Charles  found  an  eccentric  pleasure  in  cele¬ 
brating  his  own  obsequies — in  putting  on  his 
shroud,  placing  himself  in  the  coffin,  covering 
him.self  with  the  pall  and  lying  as  one  dead  till 
the  requiem  hail  been  sung,  and  the  mourners 
had  defiartcd,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  tomb. 
Philip  the  Second  found  a  similar  pleasure  in 
gazing  on  the  huge  chest  of  bronze  in  which 
his  remains  were  to  be  laid,  and  especially  on 
the  skull  which,  encircled  with  the  crown  of 
Spain,  grinned  at  him  from  the  cover.  Philip 
the  Fourth,  too,  hankered  after  burials  and 
burial-places,  gratified  his  curiosity  by  gazing 
on  the  remains  of  his  great-grandfather,  the 
Emperor,  and  sometimes  stretched  himself  out 
at  full  length  like  a  corpse  in  the  niche  which 
he  had  selectetl  for  himself  in  the  royal  ceme¬ 
tery.  To  that  cemetery  his  son  was  now 
attracted  by  a  strange  fascination.  Europe 
could  show  no  more  magnificent  place  of  sepul¬ 
ture.  A  stair-case  incrusted  with  jasper  led 
down  from  the  stately  church  of  the  Escurial 
into  an  octagon  situated  just  beneath  tlie  high 
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altar.  The  rault,  impervious  to  the  sun,  was 
rich  with  gold  and  precious  marbles,  which  re¬ 
flected  the  blaze  from  a  huge  chandelier  of  sil¬ 
ver.  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  reposed,  each 
in  a  massy  sarcophagus,  the  departed  kings  and 
queens  of  Spain.  Into  this  mausoleum  the 
king  descended  with  a  long  train  of  courtiers, 
and  ordered  the  coffins  to  be  unclosed,  llis 
mother  had  been  embalmed  with  such  consum¬ 
mate  skill  that  she  appeared  as  she  had  appeared 
on  her  death-bed.  The  body  of  his  grandfather, 
too,  seemed  entire,  but  crumbled  into  dust  at 
the  first  touch.  From  Charles  neither  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  mother  nor  those  of  his  grandfather 
could  draw  any  sign  of  sensibility.  But  when 
the  gentle  and  graceful  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the 
miserable  man’s  first  wife,  she  who  had  lighted 
up  his  dark  existence  with  one  short  and  pale 
gleiim  of  liappiness,  presented  herself,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  to  his  eyes,  his  sullen  apathy 
gave  way.  ‘  She  is  in  heaven,’  he  cried  ;  ‘  and 
1  shall  soon  be  there  with  her and,  with  all 
the  speed  of  which  his  limbs  were  capable,  he 
tottered  back  to  the  upper  air.” 

But  we  must  reserve  a  space  for  a  fare¬ 
well  glance  at  the  illustrious  man  who,  in 
a  period  of  much  difficulty,  served  our  i 
nation  so  bravely.  Lord  INIacaulay  brings  | 
out  in  this  volume  AVilliam’s  determina- 1 
tion  to  resign  a  throne  which  brought  him  j 
only  ingratitude,  irrit.ation,  and  annoy-  j 
ance.  Somers,  with  difficulty,  and  only  j 
by  the  threat  of  his  own  resignation,  in- 1 
duced  the  king  to  reconsider  his.  The 
death  of  James,  and  the  acktiowledgment 
of  the  Pretender  by  Louis  XIV.  as  King 
of  Englimd,  wms  no  doubt  a  bitter  disai>- 
pointmeiit  to  William  ;  but  it  called  forth, 
in  our  own  country,  a  splendid  burst  of 
enthusiastic  loyalty — it  was  a  gleam  of 
siitisfaction  round  a  dying  man.  Thus 
Lord  M.acaulay  describes  the  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  his  hero,  and  with  these  words 
coucludes  his  own  history  : 

“  The  king  meanwhile  was  sinking  fa.sL 
Albemarle  had  arrived  at  Kensington  from 
the  Hague  exhausted  by  rapid  traveling.  His 
master  kindly  bade  him  go  and  rest  for 
some  hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to 
make  his  report  That  report  was  in  all  re¬ 
spects  satisfactory.  The  States-Gencral  were 
in  the  best  temper ;  the  troops,  the  provi¬ 
sions,  and  the  magazines  were  in  the  best 
order.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  an 
early  campaign.  William  receiveel  the  intelli¬ 
gence  with  the  calmness  of  a  man  whose  work 
was  done.  He  was  under  no  illusion  ns  to  his 
dan(rcr.  ‘  I  am  fast  drawing,’  ho  said,  ‘  to  my 
end.’  Ilis  end  was  worthy  of  his  life.  His 
intellect  was  not  for  a  moment  clouded.  His 
fortitude  was  the  more  admirable  because  he 
was  not  willing  to  die.  Ho  had  very  lately 


said  to  one  of  those  whom  he  most  loved :  ‘  You 
ifhow  that  I  never  feared  death ;  there  have  been 
times  when  I  should  have  wished  it;  but  now 
that  this  great  new  prospect  is  opening  before 
me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  here  a  little  longer.’  Yet 
no  weakness,  no  querulousness,  disgraced  the 
noble  close  of  that  noble  career.  To  the  physi¬ 
cians  the  king  returned  bis  thanks  graciously 
and  gently.  ‘  I  know  that  you  have  done  all 
that  skill  and  learning  could  do  for  me:  but  the 
case  is  beyond  your  art ;  and  I  submit.’  From 
the  words  which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to  be 
frequently  engaged  in  mental  prayer.  Burnet 
and  Tenison  remained  many  hours  in  the  sick 
nwm.  He  professed  to  them  his  firm  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  received 
the  sacrament  from  their  hands  with  great  se¬ 
riousness.  The  ante-chambers  were  crowded  all 
night  with  lords  and  privy-councillors.  He  or 
dered  several  of  them  to  be  called  in,  and  exerted 
himself  to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind 
and  cheerful  words.  Among  the  English  who 
were  admitted  to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire 
and  Ormond.  But  there  were  in  the  crowd 
those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman  could  feel, 
friends  of  his  youth  who  had  been  true  to  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  true,  through  all  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  fortune ;  who  had  served  him  with 
unalterable  fidelity  when  his  Secretaries  of 
State,  his  Treasury,  and  his  Admiralty  had  be¬ 
trayed  him ;  who  had  never  on  any  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  or  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  loathsome 
and  deadly  disease,  shrunk  from  placing  their 
own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save  his,  and  whoso 
truth  he  had  at  the  cost  of  his  own  popularity 
rewardini  with  bounteous  munificence.  He 
strained  his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auverquerque 
for  the  affectionate  and  loyal  services  of  thirty 
years.  To  Albemarle  he  gave  the  keys  of  his 
closet,  and  of  his  private  drawers.  ‘  You  know,’ 
he  said,  ‘  what  to  do  with  them.’  By  this  time 
he  could  scarcely  respire.  ‘  Can  this,’  he  said 
to  the  physicians,  ‘la.st  long?’  He  was  told 
that  the  end  was  approaching.  lie  swallowed  a 
cordial,  and  asked  for  Bentinck.  Those  were 
his  last  articulate  words.  Bentinck  instantly 
came  to  the  bed-side,  bent  down,  and  placed  his 
car  close  to  the  king's  mouth.  The  lips  of  the 
dying  man  moved,  but  nothing  could  be  heard. 
The  king  took  the  hand  of  his  earliest  friend, 
and  prcs.sed  it  tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that 
moment,  no  doubt,  all  that  had  cast  a  slight 
pa.ssing  cloud  orer  their  long  and  pure  friend¬ 
ship  was  forgotten.  It  was  now  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  morning.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
and  gasped  for  breath.  The  bishops  knelt 
down  and  read  the  commendatory  prayer.  Wi  hen 
it  ended,  William  was  no  more. 

“  When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was 
found  that  he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece 
of  black-silk  ribbon.  The  lords-in-waiting  or¬ 
dered  it  to  I>e  taken  off.  It  contained  a  gold 
ring  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary.” 

Now  surely,  among  eminent  writerg, 
not  one  of  our  own  day  has  attained  to 
I  greater  right  to  the  homage  of  respectfid 
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and  critical  regard  than  Macaulay.  Tlie 
qualities  of  his  mind  are  of  e.vtraordinary! 
brilliancy.  His  style  at  once  heaves — like 
an  ocean  burning  beneath  the  rising  sun — 
with  a  massive  magnificence,  with  a  pomp 
and  swell  of  diction,  rolling  and  surging 
like  an  advancing  tide ;  while  its  separate 
waves  flash  with  a  luster  broken  into  ten 
thousand  sparkling  points.  Refusing  to 
be  included  among  this  groat  writer’s 
greatest  admirers,  we,  in  common  with 
millions,  must  admire  the  rare  combination 
of  two  great  powers,  pomp  and  dignity, 
which  reminds  us  of  Milton,  Hooker,  or 
Sir  Thomas  Brown  ;  and  pertinency  and 
sparkling  point,  which  reminds  us  of 
Thomas  F uller.  Xever,  in  this  department 
of  literature,  has  popular  power  been  unit¬ 
ed  to  so  much  brilliancy  and  to  so  much 
strength.  There  is  doubtless  a  profusion 
of  mental  wealth  of  very  varied  orders — 
the  discussions  of  a  philosopher,  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  poet,  the  disquisitions  of  a 
statesman.  The  words,  aiming  at  no  es¬ 
pecial  purity  of  Saxon  8imi)licity,  are  yet 
like  the  mind  of  England,  and  8])e.ak  that 
mind  ;  they  fly  fiust  and  bright  from  the 
anvil  of  thought ;  they  are  strong,  they 
are  tender.  You  w’ould  not  call  tliem  fe¬ 
licitous  words ;  they  are  too  mighty,  too 
daring ;  but  words,  ide.as,  and  images,  all 
reflect  a  mind  not  only  alive,  but  alert, 
intense  in  its  determination,  collected  in 
all  its  powers ;  in  short,  a  healtliy  giant, 
working. 

A  question  has  been  debated  w'ith  a 
great  deal  of  intensity  from  time  to  time 
by  literary  men  in  various  literary  circles, 
;us  to  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Lord 
Macaul.ay  in  the  kingdom  of  letters  ;•  this 
leads  to  another,  namely,  the  distinctions 
to  be  drawn  as  separating  the  ministry  of 
taste  from  the  ministry  of  genius.  We 
confess  the  subject  has  not  appeared  to  us 
to  be  invested  by  so  many  difficulties  as 
have  been  as.sociated  with  it  in  the  minds 
of  disputants.  Genius  seems  to  us  the 
originating  power,  the  force  whence 
springs  the  work  of  exalted  mental  ex¬ 
cellence —  Taste,  the  perceiving  power, 
whence  proceeds  the  work  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  the  error,  and  developing  the  harmony 
of  the  gre.atness  it  could  not  jiroducc. 
Genius  is  awed  by  its  own  volitions  and 
creations.  The  magnificence  of  its  own 
conceptions  is  enough  for  it ;  it  does  not 
need  books ;  it  does  not  need  any  auxili¬ 
aries  ;  it  will  use  them,  but  if  it  does,  it 
uses  them  as  a  giant  may  use  a  staff*,  not 


* 

for  rest,  or  as  a  necessity,  but  for  its  own 
satisfaction  and  amusement.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  this  with  taste — the  books,  pic¬ 
tures,  statues,  and  scenes,  shoot  volitions 
.and  thoughts  into  it ;  or  they  are  reflect¬ 
ing  mirrors,  and  it  lights  its  torch  at  their 
focal  fires.  It  h.as  power,  but  it  is  derived 
power.  Genius  usu.ally  needs  a  middle 
man,  a  transhator.  But  the  office  of  taste 
is  itself  to  translate  ;  it  reads  with  avidity 
and  readiness  the  works  of  genius  ;  it  is  a 
great  linguist,  but  it  c.an  not  construct  a 
language.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  taste 
lies  nearer  to  the  region  of  t.alent  than  ge¬ 
nius.  Genius  can  not  so  well  tell  you  the 
laws  by  which  it  acts  as  talent  and 
taste.  We  do  not  believe  that  even 
Shakspeare  would  have  made  a  first-rate 
critic,  any  more  than  a  ]>lanet  could  dis¬ 
course  of  centrifugal  or  ccntrij)etal,  or 
gravitation  could  define  a  law.  Genius  is 
a  law-giver — sometimes  it  is  an  iconoclast. 
Taste  points  its  finger  constantly  to  the 
canon  and  the  code  ;  it  detects  wliat  is  fit¬ 
ting  in  arrangement ;  it  h.as  a  fine  eye  for 
color  and  effect ;  it  carries  a  vigorous  con¬ 
sciousness  into  all  its  performances.  Ge¬ 
nius  is  on  the  contrary  unc(»nscious.  It 
works  frequently  on  ])rinciples  it  can  not 
comprehend.  The  aim  of  taste  is  correct¬ 
ness.  The  aim  of  genius  is  the  em.ancipa- 
tion  of  the  soul  from  its  furnace  of  fire. 
Genius  pours  the  color  over  the  canvas, 
lives  before  the  easel,  and  in  the  studio. 
Taste  collects  the  canvases  of  genius, 
frames  them,  hangs  them  in  the  gallery, 
and  reverently  delights  to  be  the  cicerone 
to  lead  from  jmintingto  painting,  ]>ointing 
to  the  beauties,  sometimes  suggesting  an 
improvement,  but  ever  rousing  the  spec 
t.ator  by  the  tones  and  the  colors  which 
might  otherwise  have  escaped  the  eye. 
Thus  we  feel  that  we  must  assign  to  Lord 
M.ac.aul.ay  a  foremost  pl.ace  among  great 
.artists.  We  give  him  a  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  niche  among  the  monarchs  and  muster? 
of  Taste. 

We  have  referred  to  the  logical  acute¬ 
ness  of  this  writer.  It  is  logic  which 
sets  the  sc.aling-laddei-s  of  thought ;  it  is 
logic  which  arranges,  gives  purpose  to  the 
ide.as  and  the  langu.age  with  which  a 
great  writdff  may  be  charged  ;  rhetoric  is 
only  another  name  for  Iogic.al  sequence ; 
we  almost  expect  the  master  of  the  one 
to  be  the  master  of  the  other ;  they  both 
concern  themselves  with  the  arrangement 
and  ordering  of  ment<al  material.  Logic 
is  the  rhetoric  of  thought ;  rhetoric  is  the 
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lo^io  of  expression.  It  is  true  tlie  world 
has  not  been  wanting  in  great  and  accom¬ 
plished  teachers,  who  have  disdained  the 
more  obvious  formularies  both  of  the  one 
and  the  other  of  these  arts,  but  they  were 
only  able  to  do  so  in  proportion  as  nature 
had  endowed  them  with  the  real  power 
without  the  artificial  form. 

Thus  in  his  essays  Macaulay  shows 
himself  to  be  a  most  admirable  logician. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  have  any  illustrations 
of  scliolastic  dialectics — some  kinds  of 
lo"ic  resemble  the  tortuous  jirocess  of 
grinding  ;  the  work  is  done  surely  enough, 
but  it  is  a  long  tiuik  ;  you  have  to  put  your 
argument  into  the  mill,  and  turn  and  turn, 
until  you  find  the  result  in  tlie  dejiosit 
below ;  but  other  kinds  of  logic  resemble 
a  hammer,  whicli  breaks  at  once  the  rock, 
the  stone,  the  fossil,  and  lays  bare  the 
secret  within  ;  Lord  ^lacaulay’s  logic  is  of 
the  latter  order,  and  ah,  with  what  spiteful 
Npleen  he  brings  down  bis  hammer  on  the 
head  of  the  unfortun.atc  antagonist ;  he 
never  thinks  app.arently  of  answering  what 
he  does  not  me.an  to  crush'.  Wo  might 
refer  to  many  papers  as  illustrations  of 
this,  the  combination  of  logic,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  wit,  but  will  especially  notice 
that  on  ISIr.  Gladstone’s  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  With  what  adminible 
energy  does  he  denounce  th.at  dis|M)sition, 
too  common  in  many  of.  us,  to  treat  an 
abstract  question  as  a  settled  truism  : 

“There  is  no  harm  at  all  in  inquiring  what 
cou[sc  a  stone  thrown  into  the  air  would  take  if 
the  law  of  gravitation  did  not  operate.  Hut  tlie 
consequences  would  be  unpleasant,  if  the  in¬ 
quirer,  a.s  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  calculation, 
were  to  begin  to  throw  stones  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  without  considering  that  his  conclusion 
rests  on  a  false  hypothesis,  and  that  his  projec¬ 
tiles,  instead  of  flying  away  through  infinite 
space,  will  speedily  return  in  parabola.s,  and 
break  the  windows  and  heads  of  his  neighbors.” 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  th.it  there 
is  a  kind  of  wit  which  is  of  the  highest 
order  of  logic  in  scientific  dialectics;  we 
advance,  as  it  were,  through  a  series  of 
concentric  rings,  until  we  find  the  central 
heart  of  the  question,  but  wit  will  often 
cut  down  through  the  heart  of  the 
question  at  once.  The  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  .and  modern  pliilosophy 
in  our  author’s  Analyses  of  the  Genius 
of  Bacon  is  full  of  those  which  may  be 
c.alled  logical  intuitions.  No  writer  so 
reminds  us  of  Hobbes’  Theory  of  Laugh¬ 


ter — that  it  is  a  kind  of  glory.  Every  de¬ 
molishing  blow  from  the  hammer  of  our 
dialectician  seems  to  ring  and  reecho 
back  a  kind  of  triumphant  and  defiant 
note;  his  sentences  on  those  occasions 
stand  like  giants  over  the  foe  they  have 
thrown  to  the  earth,  uttering  a  triumph¬ 
ant  roar  of  laughter. 

In  our  readings  of  any  author,  we  must 
not  expect  from  him  what  he  has  not  to 
give  ;  thank  him  for  his  literary  wares, 
and  let  him  go.  In  3Iacaulay,  what  M’e 
shall  find  will  be  strong  common-sense, 
defended  by  philosophy,  and  illuminated 
and  adorned  by  jjoetry,  or  rather  by 
eloquence.  More  than  this  we  shall  not 
find,  more  than  this  we  must  not  expect. 
Our  writer  would  seem  to  know  this ; 
hence  he  never  criticises  tliose  men  and 
those  works  which  demand  for  their 
knowledge  and  apjweciation  a  fine  spir 
itual  insight  .and  instinct.  The  bodies  of 
tlie  iinagiiuation  on  which  he  will  lovingly 
dw(‘ll  must  be  near  to  the  region  of  the 
underst.anding.  Ills  literary  heroes  are 
only  the  men  whose  names  are  obviously 
identified  with  the  suffrages  of  men.  For 
sucli  persons  as  Wordsworth,  or  Coleridge, 
or  Keats;  for  Schiller,  or  Jean  Paul,  or 
even  Goethe,  ho  seems  to  have  nothing 
to  8.ay.  lie  h.as  no  taste  for  the  abstr.act 
either  in  |)hilosophy  or  poetry.  He  would 
not  sit  dosvn  to  analyze  the  great  work  of 
Berkley  with  the  })leasure  he  devoted  to 
Bacon.  Nor  would  he  feel  the  delight  in 
estimating  the  genius  of  Herder,  or  of 
Mendelssohn,  wliich  he  felt  in  .an.alysing 
the  character  .and  doctrines  of  Macchia- 
velli.  If  he  ever  listens  to  those  voices 
whicli  fall  from  the  highest  wonders  of 
our  world,  or  of  other  worlds,  he  only 
listens ;  they  do  not  lead  him  aw.ay  to  any 
fields  of  indefinite  speculation.  His  im¬ 
agination  is  logic,  lie  wears  his  orna¬ 
ments  like  golden  fetters.  The  most 
shining  points  of  his  discourse  are  .always 
linked  to  the  chief  matters  of  it.  And 
every  movement  of  that  eloquent  pen 
adds  something  to  the  fact,  and  nothing 
to  the  fmey  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

In  his  richest  descriptions,  Macaulay 
derives  his  strength  from  his  power  of 
grouping  all  the  parts  and  persons  neces¬ 
sary  to  a<ld  to  the  interest  of  a  picture 
together.  He  sketches  a  magnificent 
tableau ;  he  omits  tiothing  calculated  to 
thrill  or  arrest  the  .attention.  The  match¬ 
less  portrait  of  the  Puritans,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
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analysis  of  the  genius  of  Burke  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  this.  We  constantly  see  how- 
much  ho  is  indebted  to  his  memory  ;  he  is 
a  fine  illustration  for  those  philosophers 
-who  bold  the  intimate  relation  and  family 
dependency  of  memory  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  As  in  the  case  of  our  friend,  Caj>- 
tain  Cuttle,  “  When  found  make  a  note 
on,”  seems  to  be  his  invaiiable  principle, 
lie  transfers  the  simplest  incident  in  a 
poor  biography  to  his  memory,  and  by- 
and-by  centralizes  it  on  some  broad  and 
magnificent  canvas,  compelling  it  to  give 
life  to  a  great  historical  event.  His  essays 
and  portrayals  are  like  great  historical 
paintings,  in  which  every  living  character 
IS  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  artist, 
and  made  to  contribute  his  portrait.  No 
event  is  so  mean  but  he  will  make  it 
the  minister  to  some  event  of  real  im¬ 
portance.  Ilis  curiosity  is  insatiable ; 
and  it  must  be  said  it  is  otlcn  con¬ 
cerned  in  very  little  things.  It  is  fright¬ 
ful  to  think  what  tons  of  rubbish  the 
man  must  have  read ;  he  must  have 
threshed  immense  quarters  of  chaff,  to  be 
rewarded,  one  thinks,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ear  of  wheat  for  every  quarter.  He 
watches  dates,  too,  as  a  gryphon  was  wont 
to  watch  gold.  His  accuracy  seems  to  be 
equal  to  his  curiosity,  so  far  as  its  verbal 
significance  is  regarded  as  accuracy.  He 
has  the  power  to  plod  like  the  most  pro¬ 
saic  Dryasdust,  and  to  paint  with  colors 
as  vivid  and  with  delineations  more  truth¬ 
ful  than  Walter  Scott. 

The  reader  will  not  have  read  so  little 
of  our  author  as  to  need  to  be  told  that 
his  bitterness  is  intense ;  this  gives  the 
charm  to  his  essays  and  to  his  history. 
One  would  say  he  kept  always  by  him,  on 
his  study-table,  a  bottle  of  acetic  acid, 
and  a  drop  or  two  on  a  reputation  or 
a  character  displeasing  to  him  effectually 
blisters  and  bums.  This  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  wit ;  it  issharp,  even  to 
malevolence ;  it  is  often  false,  too,  because 
he  sacrifices  to  force  and  point,  and  epi¬ 
grammatic  brilliancy,  every  other  consid¬ 
eration  ;  hence,  all  his  verdicts  must  be 
received  with  modification.  We  may  cite 
a  few  illustrative  and  pointed  sayings  from 
the  Essay  on  the  Works  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  : 

“  His  writings,  it  is  true,  rank  as  high  among 
the  delicacies  of  intellectual  epicures  as  the 
Strasburg  pies,  (among  the  dishes  described  ih 
the  Almanack  det  OourmaruU.)  But  as  that 
(the  pate-de-foic-grai)  owes  its  excellences  to 
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the  diseases  of  that  wretched  animal  which  fur¬ 
nishes  it,  and  would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it 
were  not  made  of  livers  pretcmaturally  swollen, 
so  none  but  an  unhealthy  and  disorganized 
mind  could  have  produced  such  literary  luxu¬ 
ries  as  the  works  of  Walpole.  .  .  .  His 
mind  was  a  bundle  of  incon.sistent  whims  and 
affectations.  His  features  were  covered  by 
mask  within  mask.  When  the  outer  disguise 
of  obvious  affectation  was  removed,  you  were 
still  as  far  as  ever  from  seeing  the  real  man. 
He  played  innumerable  parts,  and  overacted 
them  all.  When  he  talked  mi.santhropy,  he 
out-Timoned  Timon.  When  he  talked  philan- 
tliropy,  he  left  Howard  at  an  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tance.  He  wished  to  be  a  celebrated  author, 
and  yet  a  mere  idle  gentleman — one  of  those 
epicurean  gods  of  the  earth  who  do  nothing  at 
all,  and  who  pass  their  existence  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  their  own  perfections.  Every  page 
of  Walpole’s  works  bewrays  him.  This  Diogenes, 
who  would  be  thought  to  prefer  his  tub  to  a 
palace,  and  who  has  nothing  to  ask  of  tlie  mas¬ 
ters  of  Wind.sor  and  Versaille.s,  but  that  they 
will  stand  out  of  his  light,  is  a  gentleman- 
usher  at  heart.  Serious  business  was  a  trifle  to 
him ;  and  trifles  were  his  serious  business.  To 
chat  with  blue-stockings — to  write  little  copies 
of  complimentary  verses  on  little  occa.sions-^o 
superintend  a  private  press — to  preserve  from 
natural  decay  the  perishable  topics  of  Kanelagh 
and  Whites — to  record  divorces  and  bets — Mi.ss 
Chudlegh’s  absurdities,  and  George  Selwyn’s 
good  sayings — to  decorate  a  grotesque  house 
with  pie-crust  battlements,  to  procure  rare 
engravings  and  antique  chimney-boards  —  to 
match  old  gauntlets— to  lay  out  a  maze  of  walks 
within  five  acres  of  ground — these  wore  the 
grave  employments  of  his  long  life.  From  these 
he  turned  to  politic.^,  as  to  an  amusement. 
After  the  labors  of  the  print  shop  and  the 
auction-room,  he  unbent  his  mind  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  And,  having  indulged  in  the 
recreation  of  making  laws  and  voting  millions, 
he  returned  to  more  important  pursuits — to 
researches  after  Queen  Mary’s  comb,  Wolsey’s 
red  hat,  the  pipe  which  Van  Tromp  smoked 
during  his  last  sea  fight,  and  the  spur  which 
King  \Villiam  struck  into  the  flank  of  Sorrell.” 

This  brillbiit  passage  will  convey  to 
the  reader’s  mind  the  idea  of  the  i)eculiar- 
ities  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  stylo — alike  in 
its  strength,  and  its  pertinency,  and  its 
vice. 

Here  is  an  epigram  on  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688 : 

“  The  men*  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we  have 
a  House  of  Commons,  are  sneered  at  because 
they  did  not  suffer  the  debates  of  the  House 
to  be  published.  The  authors  of  the  Toleration 
Act  are  treated  as  bigots,  because  they  did  not 
go  the  length  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
Just  so  we  have  heard  a  baby,  mounted  on  the 
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shoulders  of  its  father,  cry  out;  ‘How  much 
taller  I  am  than  papa !’  ” 

Some  of  his  epigrams  will  be  well 
known  to  you.  For  instance,  his  charac¬ 
terization  of  Dr.  Southey: 

“  Dr.  Southey  brings  to  his  task  two  faculties 
which  were  never,  we  believe,  vouchsafed,  in 
measures  so  copious,  to  any  human  being — the 
faculty  of  believing  without  a  rea.son,  and  the 
fwulty  of  hating  without  a  provocation.” 

Every  body  remembers  his  onslaught 
on  Robert  Montgomery’s  poems.  Far 
too  severe,  we  think,  but  very  chanacter- 
istic : 

“  His  writing  bears  the  same  relation  to  poe¬ 
try  which  a  Turkey  carpet  does  to  a  picture. 
There  arc  colors  in  the  Turkey  carpet,  out  of 
which  a  picture  might  be  made  ;  there  are 
words  in  Mr.  Montgomery’s  writing  which, 
when  disposed  in  certain  orders  and  combina- 
tioas,  have  made,  and  will  again  make,  good  po¬ 
etry.  But,  as  they  now  stand,  they  seem  to  be 
put  together  on  principle,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  us  an  image  of  any  thing — ‘  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth.’  ” 

And  that  kind  of  poetry  has  been  bap¬ 
tized  the  Turkey-carpet  school  ever  since. 
Again : 

‘‘  From  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  you  may 
draw  a  system  of  ethics  compounded  of  misan¬ 
thropy  and  voluptuousness ;  a  system  in  which 
tlic  two  great  commandments  are,  to  hate  your 
neighbor,  and  to  love  your  neighbor’s  wife.” 

But  if  the  reader  would  see  all  Macau¬ 
lay’s  power  of  contempt,  scorn,  and  bit- 
ternes-s,  he  must  turn  to  the  article  on 
B.arcre.  Truly  he  was  a  good  hater. 
We  must  select  two  or  three  sentences 
from  this  fierce  invective  : 

“We  can  not  conclude  without  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  two  parts  of  his  character,  which 


his  biographer  appears  to  consider  as  deserving 
of  high  admiration.  Bar^re,  it  is  admitted,  was 
somewhat  fickle ;  but  in  two  things  he  was  con¬ 
sistent,  in  his  love  of  Christianity,  and  in  his 
hatred  to  England.  If  this  were  so,  we  must 
say  that  England  is  much  more  beholden  to  him 
than  Christianity.  .  .  .  Mix  together  This- 
tlcwood  and  Bubb  Dodington,  and  you  are  still 
far  from  having  Bardre. 

“We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  us 
much  better  than  any  thing  else  he  has  written  ; 
and  dwell  on  them,  not  merely  with  complacency, 
but  with  a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude.  It  was 
but  little  that  he  could  do  to  promote  the  honor 
of  our  country  ;  but  that  little  he  did  strenuous¬ 
ly  and  constantly.  Renegade,  traitor,  slave, 
coward,  liar,  slanderer,  murderer,  hack-writer. 
f»olice-8py — the  one  small  service  which  he  could 
render  to  England  was  to  hate  her:  and  such  as 
he  was  may  all  who  hate  her  be ! 

“  We  can  not  say  that  we  contemplate  with 
equal  satisfaction  that  fervent  and  constant  zeal 
for  religion  which,  according  to  M.  Hippolyte 
Carnot,  distinguished  Barere  ;  for,  as  we  think 
that  whatever  brings  dishonor  on  religion  is  a 
serious  evil,  we  had,  we  own,  indulged  a  hope 
that  Barere  was  an  atheist  We  now  learn, 
however,  that  he  was  at  no  time  even  a  skeptic, 
that  he  adhered  to  his  faith  through  the  whole 
revolution,  and  that  he  has  left  several  man¬ 
uscript  works  on  divinity.  One  of  these  is  a 
pious  treatise,  entitled  ‘  Of  Christianity,  and  oi 
its  Influence.’  Another  consists  of  meditation.^ 
on  the  Psalms,  which  will  doubtless  greatly 
console  the  Church. 

“  This  makes  the  character  complete.  What¬ 
soever  things  are  false,  whatsoever  things  are 
dishonest,  whatsoever  things  arc  unjust,  what¬ 
soever  things  are  impure,  whatsoever  things  are 
hateful,  whatsoever  things  are  of  evil  report,  if 
there  be  any  vice,  and  if  there  be  any  infamy, 
alt  these  things,  we  knew,  were  blended  in 
Barere.  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting :  and 
that  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  supplied.  When 
to  such  an  assemblage  of  qualities  a  high  pro¬ 
fession  of  piety  is  added,  the  effect  becomes 
overpowering.  We  sink  under  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  such  exquisite  and  manifold  perfection  ; 
and  feel,  with  deep  humility,  how  presumptuous 
it  is  in  us  to  think  of  composing  the  legend  of 
this  beautified  athlete  of  the  faith,  SL  Bertrand 
of  the  Carmagnoles.” 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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There  is  an  island  on  the  borders  of 
the  Polar  Circle,  where  the  Frost  Giants 
and  the  Fire  King  are  engaged  in  perpe¬ 
tual  conflict.  Which  shall  have  the  mas¬ 
tery  is  a  question  still  unsolved,  though 
centuries  have  been  consumed  in  the  strife.  | 
So  equally  matched  are  the  rival  powers,  | 
that  neither  of  them  can  acquire  any  per- ! 
manent  ascendency.  From  its  proximity  ; 
to  the  North,  w'e  might  expect  that  the 
furniture  of  this  island  would  be  of  the 
wintriest  description,  and  that  its  moun¬ 
tains  would  be  covered  with  snow,  its  j 
gorges  tilled  with  glaciers,  and  its  streams  ! 
congealed  into  “  motionless  torrents.”  ! 
But  we  tind  that  some  of  its  hills  are  i 
smoking  volcanoes,  that  others  are  fuming 
with  sulphur,  that  many  of  its  plains  were 
recently  flooded  with  molten  lavii,  and 
that  the  soil  is  pierced  in  all  directions 
with  pools  of  boiling  mud  and  fountains 
of  scalding  water. 

If  St.  Helena  has  been  styled  a  volcanic 
cinder,  Iceland  may  be  called  a  great  vol¬ 
canic  block.  Its  whole  substance  has 
been  poured  out  of  the  earth’s  glowing 
entrails.  There  was  a  time  when  the  sea 
hung  over  its  site ;  but  the  bod  of  the 
ocean  was  ruptured,  and  a  huge  mass  of 
matter  forced  its  way  upwards,  spite  of 
the  enormous  resistance  it  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  until  its  steaming  head  was  lifted 
high  above  the  waters.  What  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  spectacle  this  must  have  been,  had 
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mortal  eye  existed  to  trace  the  grand  acts 
of  upheav.al.  In  modern  times  we  have 
known  rocks  rise  from  the  womb  of  the 
deep,  but  who  has  ever  witnessed  any 
gigantic  feats  of  parturition  like  those 
which  gave  birth  to  Iceland  ?  In  the 
year  1757  an  islet,  measuring  a  mile  across, 
was  thrown  up  about  three  miles  from 
Pondicherry.  In  181 1  Sabrina  was  simi¬ 
larly  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Michael’s,  (Azores,)  amidst  terrible  con¬ 
vulsions  of  land  and  ocean.  Ferdinandea, 
(or  Grah.am’8  Island,)  near  the  Sicilian 
coast,  Joanna  BogossIow:i,  in  the  sea  of 
Kamschatk.a,  and  several  others,  children 
of  the  submarine  volcano,  have  also  sprung 
up  in  the  waters  ;  but  these  have  all  been 
comparatively  puny  in  their  dimensions, 
and  after  a  shoi  t  sojourn  at  the  surface, 
down  they  sunk  into  the  depths  from 
which  they  were  so  strangely  piotriided. 

At  what  period  the  found.ation-stoneof 
Iceland  was  laid,  and  how  many  successive 
eruptions  occurred  before  the  whole  forty 
thous,and  square  miles  were  upreared,  are 
matters  which  belong  to  the  unrecorded 
p.ast.  But  at  no  time  could  this  vomit  of 
the  volcano  be  regarded  as  a  tempting 
territory.  Even  at  the  jnesent  day 
not  more  than  one  third  of  the  island 
is  avaihible  for  agriculture,  another  third 
is  fit  only  for  the  growth  of  he.ather, 
whilst  the  remaining  portion  is  filled  up 
with  mountains,  deserts,  .and  lifelc.ss  tracts 
of  lav.a.  Looking  at  the  interior,  with  its 
surface  pimpled  over  with  rugged  hills 
and  volcanic  cones,  its  sandy  solitudes 
where  scarcely  a  blade  of  vegetation  can 
be  discovered,  its  horrible  plains  where 
the  molten  effusions  of  neighboring  craters 
have  congealed  in  the  wildest  forms,  like 
a  raging  sea  suddenly  struck  dumb,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say  that,  of  all  re¬ 
gions  on  the  globe,  this  had  been  selected 
as  the  great  battle-ground  betw’een  Frost 
and  Fire. 

Now,  that  m.in  should  ever  dream  of 
settling  in  such  an  inhospitable  ftlacc  may 
well  excite  surprise.  As  a  penal  colony — 
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an  insular  jail  —  good.  It  is  ju.st  the 
grimmer  regions  of  the  globe  which 
ought  to  be  sot  apart  for  the  rece|)tiou  of 
rogues,  instead  of  spoiling  some  of  the 
fairer  spots  by  copious  importations  of 
felonry.  If  the  governments  of  Europe 
had  been  in  want  of  a  nice  little  convict 
isle,  a  cesspool  for  the  overflowings  of 
their  scouudrelism,  we  fancy  that  Iceland 
might  have  struck  them  .as  an  extremely 
eligible  quarter  for  the  purpose. 

Hut  its  destiny  has  been  more  fortunate. 
On  this  forbidding  soil  men  sprung  upas 
if  by  magic,  and,  instead  of  contenting 
themselves  with  a  shivering  sort  of  civili¬ 
zation,  they  laid  it  out  as  a  kind  of  literary 
garden,  and  stocked  it  with  such  floweis 
of  fancy  that  it  became  .almost  .as  g.ay  and 
verdant  .as  an  .ac.ademic  grove.  Not  th.at 
its  first  visitors  were  the  most  promising 
of  per.sonages.  The  discoverer  of  Iceland 
was  a  freebooter  of  the  name  of  Nadoddr, 
one  of  those  vikings  who  thought  th.at 
plunder  was  a  i)art  of  the  duty  of  man, 
ami  th.at  a  descent  upon  an  unprotect¬ 
ed  town  was  an  honor.abld  feat  which 
would  prove  a  sure  passport  to  Valhalla. 
Sailing  towards  the  Faroe  Islands  in  the 
year  800,  this  marauder  missed  his  mark, 
but  came  in  sight  of  the  land  of  (ircysers, 
which,  from  its  wintry  look,  he  christened 
Snow  Land.  There  being  nothing  to 
steal  and  nobody  to  slay,  Nadoddr  re¬ 
turned  to  richer  se.as,  .and  four  years  after- 
■  wards  w.as  followed  by  a  brother  of  the 
same  craft,  (Jardar  by  name,  who  explored 
the  whole  coast,  and  re|)aid  himself  for 
his  trouble  by  putting  his  door-idate  (so 
to  speak)  upon  the  island — from  thence- 
fortli  it  was  to  be  known  as  Gardar’s- 
holm.  Pirate  the  second  w.as,  how¬ 
ever,  speedily  supplanted  by  jiirate  the 
third  —  Floki  of  the  I{aven.s,  as  he 
was  afterwards  called  ;  for,  having  taken 
three  of  those  birds  on  board,  he  sent 
them  out  at  difl'erent  times  to  guide  him 
on  his  course,  and  at  length,  reaching 
the  isle,  he  g.avo  it  the  title  it  has  ever 
since  carried,  and  spent  ten  years  in  inves¬ 
tigating  its  shores.  \V.as  not  this  as  rare 
an  act  of  abstemiousness  in  a  man  who 
lived  by  picking  and  stc.aling,  .as  it  would 
be  for  an  Algerine  corsair  to  devote  hini- 
sclf  to  a  course  of  quiet  geographical  re¬ 
search  ? 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  Iceland  w’as 
no  place  for  men  of  buccaneering  mold. 
Colonists  of  a  higher  quality  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed.  Just  about  a  thousand  years  ago. 


certain  Norwegians  found  themselves  un¬ 
comfortable  in  their  native  country.  Their 
king,  Harold  the  Fair,  had  made  himself 
so  troublesome  to  his  subjects  by  his 
tyranny  and  extortionate  acts  that  many 
of  them  resolved  to  seek  an  asylum  be¬ 
yond  the  seas.  W  hither  ?  was  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  rumored  that  far  away 
in  the  ocean  there  lay  a  peaceful  little 
island  where  they  might  hope  to  escape 
the  attentions  of  his  troublesome  majesty, 
and  to  live  free,  though  self-banished. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  nobleman  named 
Ingolf,  but  doubtless  with  lie.avy  hearts, 
the  exiles  set  sail  in  the  year  874,  and 
after  a  rambling  voyage  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles,  performed  in  slender  skiffs, 
they  reached  Avhat  Arngrim  Jona.s,  one 
of  their  chroniclers,  styles  “  the  C.ana.an 
of  the  North.”  A  str.ange  title  to  give  to 
a  country  whoso  plains  w’cre  scorched 
with  fire,  and  whose  mountain  peaks  were 
wrapped  in  snow.  Hut  an  early  visitor 
had  told  them  in  language  worthy  of 
a  Scandinavian  George  Uobins,  that  the 
streams  were  full  of  ilelicate  fish,  and  that 
the  very  “  jilants  dropped  butter.”  Sal¬ 
mon  and  cod,  indeed,  they  found  in 
abundance,  but  the  pastures  which  were 
to  serve  .as  natural  dairies — the  vegeta¬ 
bles  which  were  to  churn  them  butter  for 
the  asking — were  not  to  be  discovered 
in  any  quarter  of  the  island.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  charm  of  indejiendence, 
th.at  the  Norwegians  flocked  thither  in 
troop.s,  and  at  length  his  troublesome 
majesty  Harold  forbade  any  further  emi- 

S'ation,  being  determined,  like  Louis 
IV.  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  that  his  discontented  subjects 
should  neither  enjoy  peace  at  home  nor  be 
permitted  to  seek  it  abroad. 

It  w.as  in  the  year  874,  (a.d,,)  then,  that 
the  history  of  Iceland  commenced.  “  His¬ 
tory,  indeed,”  the  reader  will  exclaim,  “  if 
such  a  functionary  as  a  state  annalist 
exists  on  that  volcanic  mound,  will  not  his 
story  be  as  brief  as  Canning’s  Knife- 
grinder’s,  and  his  chapters  as  summary  as 
Pontoppidan’s  on  the  sn.akes?  What 
material  could  a  Tacitus,  a  Gibbon,  or  .an 
Alison  find  for  his  pen  in  a  country  which 
has  had  no  kings  with  a  host  of  vices 
to  portr.ay,  .and  no  warriors  with  a  host 
of  victories  to  record  ?  What  can  a 
chronicler  make  of  a  region  which  even  at 
the  present  hour  has  no  fortresses  to 
be  taken  by  storm,  and  can  not  boast  of  a 
single  civilized  park  of  artillery  ?  A 
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pretty  jJace  to  think  of  having  any  his¬ 
tory  at  all !” 

Let  us,  however,  overlook  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  natives  in  this  particular, 
and  simply  say,  that  for  about  half  acentury 
after  Ingolf’s  settlement  the  colony  sub¬ 
sisted  under  a  species  of  patriarchal  rule  ; 
but  about  the  year  928  changes  ensued, 
and  the  island  was  declared  a  republic. 
The  new  arrangements  were  admirable. 
Laws  were  carefully  compiled ;  literature 
began  to  flourish ;  maritime  discoveries 
(America  included)  were  effected,  and 
Christianity  w\as  established  as  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  country.  This  was  the 
Golden  Age  of  Iceland.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  a  golden  age  never  lasts.  In 
our  we.ary  world  a  lease  of  happiness, 
personal  or  political,  never  runs  long.  In 
the  present  case  it  was  out  in  little  more 
th.an  three  hundred  years.  Perhaps  this 
might  be  a  fair  spell  of  national  bliss,  all 
things  considered,  but,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
year  1 20 1,  King  llacon  of  Norway,  W'ho 
had  frequently  cast  a  longing  eye  upon 
the  island,  contrived  to  corrupt  a  number 
of  its  influenti.al  people,  and  to  bribe  them 
into  a  tran.sfer  of  their  allegiance.  What 
won’t  men  do  to  acquire  a  little  gold  or  a 
little  land?  Verily,  we  believe  there  is 
scarcely  an  acre  of  enviable  ground  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  which  has  not  cost 
a  soul  or  two  at  some  period  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  Handed  over  to  llacon  in  1261, 
however,  the  island  remained  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Norwegian  sovereigns  until 
1380,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  and  to  the  crown  of  Dcn- 
m.ark  it  has  ever  since  belonged. 

But  it  is  with  the  physical  curiosities 
of  the  country,  rather  than  w’ith  its  his¬ 
tory  or  its  inhabitants,  that  w'e  are  now 
concerned.  No  sooner  does  an  inquisitive 
traveler  approach  its  shores  than  he  feels 
an  intense  longing  to  visit  its  wonderful 
Geysers.  Lauding  at  Reykjavik,  he  finds 
himself  in  one  of  the  funniest  little  capitals 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Iceland  must 
of  course  have  a  metropolis.  Why  should 
it  not,  we  should  like  to  know  ?  If  it  can 
not  exactly  indulge  in  a  London,  Paris, 
or  a  Yeddo,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  a  small  chief  town  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  two  streets — with  a 
small  cathedral,  capable  of  bolding  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons — a  small 
governor’s  palace,  originally  intended 
for  a  prison — a  small  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  of  ample  caliber  for  nearly  thirty 


sen.ators — a  small  hotel,  without  either 
sign-board  or  name ;  and  besides  a  few 
other  public  edifices,  of  a  small  numlKU’ 
of  private  residences  which  look  like 
warehouses,  and  of  warehouses  which 
look  exceedingly  like  themselves.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  these  tenements  are  made  of 
wood  covered  with  a  dense  coating  of 
tar,  so  th.at  the  capital  of  Iceberg  appears 
to  be  in  deep  mourning.  Internally  some 
of  them  are  handsomely  furnished,  and 
Madam  Pfeiffer  discovered  no  less  than 
six  square  piano-fortes  in  the  place,  but 
she  m.aliciously  surmises  that  Liszt  and 
Thalberg  would  never  have  recognized 
their  own  music  when  executed  by  Ice¬ 
landic  hands.  M.any  of  the  houses  pos¬ 
sess  8m.all  gardens,  where  small  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  cultivated  ;  but  the  botany  of  the 
island  is  so  wretched,  that  good  turnips, 
according  to  Sir  W.  Hooker,  are  about 
the  size  of  an  apple  ;  and  the  largest  tree 
in  the  country,  according  to  Mr.  ]Miles, 
was  one  on  the  governor’s  premises,  which 
did  not  exceed  five  feet  in  height.  No 
monster  gooseberries  of  course  are  ever 
produced,  (or  rapturously  reported),  and 
It  has  been  sarcastically  affirmed  that  the 
gardens  are  kept  clean  simply  because  the 
weeds  won’t  trouble  themselves  to  grow. 
This  small  metropolis,  too,  has  its  small 
gayeties,  for  we  hear  of  balls  where  the 
orchestra  consisted  of  a  violin,  a  rusty  tri¬ 
angle,  and  a  “  half  rotten”  drum  ;  where 
ladies  of  fragile  virtue  appeared  quite  at 
home  with  the  bishop  of  the  island  ;  where 
men  walked  about  w'ith  tobacco-pipes  in 
their  mouths,  and  indulging  in  what  ISir 
George  Mackenzie  politely  terms  the  un¬ 
restrained  evacuation  of  their  saliva  on 
the  floor ;  and  where  waltzes  were  per¬ 
formed  in  such  a  funereal  way  that  the 
spectator  was  reminded  of  soldiers  stepping 
along  to  tie  music  of  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul.  Need  we  say  further,  that  the  iK)p- 
ulation  of  Reykjavik  scarcely  exceeds 
that  of  many  a  British  village — consisting 
I  as  it  docs  of  about  six  hundred  native 
residents,  but  increased  by  Danish  trad¬ 
ers  and  summer  visitors  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  about  twelve  hundred. 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  capitals  let  us  start  for  those  glorious 
steam-fountains  which,  were  they  trans¬ 
ferred  to  British  ground,  w’ould  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  turn  the  head  of  the  best  English 
county.  In  Iceland  you  can  not  hire  a 
cab,  coach,  cart,  or  other  vehicle,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  none  to  bo 
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had.  Nor  can  you  tnavel  on  foot,  for 
that  would  be  considered  almost  as  foolish 
as  to  proceed  on  all  fours.  Your  plan  is 
to  purchase  horses — some  for  yourself, 
some  for  the  guides,  and  others  for  the 
baggage.  There  being  no  Golden  Lions 
orTioyal  Hotels  in  the  country,  it  is  ad- 
vissible  to  carry  a  tent,  and  to  look  after 
the  commissariat  as  narrowly  as  if  you 
W'ere  about  to  traverse  the  Great  Desert. 
Milk  may  be  procured ;  but,  as  you  may 
have  to  proceed  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
without  seeing  a  cottage,  the  best  policy 
is  to  victual  the  expedition  at  the  outset, 
though  it  involves  you  in  the  expense  of 
a  complete  caravan.  The  difficulties  of 
travel,  indeed,  are  "reat.  Tlie  country  is 
such,  that  neither  General  Wade  nor  Air. 
Macadam  could  have  tamed  its  rugged 
p.aths  into  e.asy  tunipike.  In  some  places 
the  road  is  like  the  bed  of  a  Highland 
Avater-course,  in  others  your  route  might 
as  well  run  tlirough  a  stone-quarry.  Too 
frequently,  the  traveler  nicks  his  w.ay 
over  a  sheet  of  lava,  stretcliing  for  miles, 
unrelieved  by  trees  or  vegc'tables,  except 
a  few  sickly  bushes,  which  have  found 
a  nest  in  some  hollow  where  the  wind  has 
deposited  a  handful  of  soil.  He  finds 
that  this  lava  is  broken  up  into  sharp 
blocks,  or  gashed  Avith  fissures  Avhich  are 
so  teasing  that  constant  attention  is  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  accidents.  Or  he  may 
have  to  cross  swamps  and  marshes,  where 
the  yielding  nature  of  the  ground  is 
scarcely  lc.ss  trying  to  the  temper  ;  and  if 
encumbered  with  much  baggage,  the 
beasts  of  burden  need  constant  supervi¬ 
sion  as  well  as  their  ajiathetic  guides. 

Appro.aching  Tliingvalla,  on  his  AA'ay  to 
the  Geysers,  t\ie  visitor  is  startled  by  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  A  deep  but 
narrow  chasm,  extending  to  a  distance  of 
more  th.an  a  mile,  suddenly  yawns  before 
him,  as  if  the  ground  had  been  torn  open 
by  an  eartb(|u.aKo.  Xo  warning  is  given 
him  of  its  vicinity  until  he  finds  himself 
standing  and  shuddering  upon  the  verge 
of  the  abyss.  This  is  the  famous  ravine 
of  Almannagii,  which  is  justly  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  in 
Iceland.  Its  depth  is  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  its  width  may  be  the 
same  in  some  parts,  but  in  others  it  di¬ 
minishes  to  a  few  fathoms.  IIoav  to  cross 
it  is  the  question  for  the  traveler  ?  Told 
he  must  descend  to  the  bottom,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  contrive  to  reach  the 
opposing  bank,  he  shakes  his  head,  and 


thinks  it  is  a  fe.at  for  a  goat  but  not  for  a 
man.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  how’ever. 
Dismount,  and  you  will  find  a  sort  of  na¬ 
tural  staircase,  which  conducts  you  giddily 
to  the  bed  of  the  rift. 

“Colossal  blocks  of  stone,  threatening  the 
unhnppy  wanderer  with  death  and  destruction, 
hang  loosely,  in  the  form  of  pyramids  and  of 
broken  columns,  from  the  lolly  walls  of  lava 
which  encircle  the  whole  long  ravine  in  the 
form  of  a  gallery.  Speechless,  and  in  anxious 
suspense,  we  descend  a  part  of  this  chasm, 
hardly  daring  to  look  up,  much  less  to  rive  ut¬ 
terance  to  single  sound,  lest  the  vibration 
should  bring  down  one  of  these  avalanches  of 
stone,  to  the  terrific  force  of  which  the  rocky 
fragments  scattere<l  around  boar  ample  testimo¬ 
ny.  The  distinctne.ss  with  which  echo  repeats 
the  softest  sound  and  the  lightest  footfall,  is 
truly  wonderful.  Tlie  appearance  presented  by 
the  horses,  which  arc  allowed  to  come  down  the 
ravine  after  their  masters  have  descended,  is 
most  peculiar.  One  could  fancy  tliey  were 
clinging  to  the  wall  of  rock.” 

Not  far  from  the  village  of  Tliingvalla, 
the  v.ale  of  Avhich  is  unriv.aled  in  Iceland 
for  its  beauty,  lies  the  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  Avhole  country.  This  is  the  plain 
Avhere  the  Althing,  or  General  Parlia¬ 
ment,  held  its  annual  sittings  for  nearly 
nine  centuries.  Here  national  affairs 
were  discussed,  public  justice  Avas  admin¬ 
istered,  strangers  met  from  all  parts  of  the 
island,  friendships  were  formed,  marriages 
were  contracted,  quarrels  were  settled  or 
originated,  fcnuales  convicted  of  child- 
murder  were  drowned  in  a  neighboring 
pool,  and  culprits  sentenced  to  be  decapi¬ 
tated  lost  their  heads  on  a  little  isle  in  the 
midst  of  the  river.  But  in  1800  the  Al¬ 
thing  was  abolished,  or  rather  transferred 
to  Reykjavik,  and  now  this  venerated 
seat  of  law  consists  of  “  a  mere  farm,  and 
contains  two  huts  and  a  very  small 
church.” 

Two  or  three  days  are  occupied  in  your 
jaunt  to  the  Geysers,  The  scenery  is 
singularly  diversified,  for  there  are  charm¬ 
ing  meadows,  and  pleasant  shrubberies, 
and  beautiful  lakes  on  the  route,  as  av'cII 
as  frightful  fissures  and  rugged  tracts  of 
lava. 

At  last,  turning  the  flank  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  you  observe  big  clouds  of  steam  curl- 
uig  into  the  air  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles ;  and  if  your  pulse  breaks  into 
a  transient  gallop,  how  can  you  help  it, 
when  told  that  you  are  now  within  sight 
of  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
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world  ?  Scampering  across  bog  and  I 
stream,  you  arrive  at  the  loot  of  a  bill 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
find  yourself  amongst  a  colony  of  boiling 
springs  and  vapor  fountains.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  of  those  are  collected  with¬ 
in  a  sp.-ice  of  little  more  than  fifty  acres. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
chieftain  of  the  group.  UjX)!!  a  mound 
seven  feet  in  height  there  rests  a  basin 
which  at  first  ajipears  to  be  toler.ably  cir-  j 
cular,  its  diameter  being  fifty-six  feet  in  ■ 
one  direction  and  forty-si.v  in  another,  j 
The  interior,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  j 
depth,  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the 
moment  of  your  approach  m.ay  be  p.ar 
tially  filled  with  water  in  a  highly-heated 
condition.  Through  the  clear  crystaline 
fluid  a  funnel  in  the  center  of  this  gig.antic 
saucer  m.ay  be  perceived.  Its  breadth  at 
the  top  has  been  vaiiously  estimated  at 
from  eight  to  sixteen  feet,  but  as  it  de¬ 
scends  it  narrows  its  bore,  and  when 
sounded — your  time  for  this  ticklish  oper¬ 
ation  being  just  after  an  explosion — the 
pipe  m.ay  be  traced  to  a  depth  of  sixty- 
three  feet. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  wait 
some  time  before  the  (lusher  or  K.ager — 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Geyser — 
will  do  you  the  honor  to  play.  Ilis 
movements  are  very  fitful,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  hours  frequently  pass,  nay,  as  many 
as  three  days  have  been  known  to  expire,  j 
without  any  he.arty  .and  emphatic  eruption,  l 
Upon  the  curious  traveler  this  interval  ' 
of  suspense  has  quite  an  exciting  effect,  i 
When  Sir  George  Mackenzie  lay  down  ! 
for  the  night  he  could  not  sleep  for  more  | 
than  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  his  anx- 1 
iety  compelling  him  to  raise  his  head  re-  ; 
|)eatedly  to  listen,  and  when  the  joyful 
notice  was  given,  up  he  st.arted  with  a 
shout,  and  bounded  across  the  space  ' 
which  separated  him  from  the  Geyser,  i 
And  what  a  spectacle  it  is  when  the  explo-  j 
sion  df>es  commence !  With  a  roar  and  a  | 
rush  which  are  deafening  —  the  earth 
trembling  beneath  you  as  if  it  were  about 
to  open  and  give  birth  to  some  strange 
monster — the  boiling  w.ater  is  driven  .aloft 
in  a  huge  column,  which  breaks  into  dif¬ 
ferent  ramifications,  and  then  drooping  as 
its  impetus  is  lost,  each  separate  jet  falls 
back  in  graceful  curves  to  the  ground. 
At  the  lower  part  the  ascending  stream 
may  appear  to  some  eyes  to  be  blue  or 
green,  but  at  the  summit  it  is  torn  into 
the  finest,  snowiest  spray.  Volumes  of 


steam  accompany  the  discharge,  and  roll 
away  in  great  clouds,  which  add  to  the 
somberness  and  nnijesty  of  the  scene. 
After  raging  thus  grandly  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  Geyser  relaxes  his  fury,  and 
then  ceases  to  eject  either  water  or  vapor. 
The  fluid  in  the  basin  rushes  down  the 
well  in  the  center,  and  slowly  but  surely 
this  magnificent  hydraulic  machine  begins 
to  prepare  for  .another  eru|)tion.  Very 
different  heights  have  been  assigned  to 
the  jets.  Olafson  and  Paulson,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  estim.ated  them  at  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  Lieutenant  Ohlsen  took  the 
measure  of  one  by  the  qu.adr.ant,  ami 
found  it  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet ; 
whilst  Henderson  saw  some  which  he 
computed  .at  one  hundred  and  filly  feet ; 

I  but  other  travelers  have  cut  them  down 
to  one  hundred  feet  at  the  utmost,  and 
I  Forbes  averages  them  at  seventy  or 
eighty. 

So  much  for  the  Great  Geyser,  About 
one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and 
I  forty  yards  to  the  south  you  will  meet 
j  with,  and  might  j)ossibly  w.alk  into, 
j  another  of  the  itrincipal  fountains.  Tliis 
is  the  famous  Strokr,  or  Churn,  as  that 
native  name  implies.  Unlike  the  former, 

I  it  has  neither  mound  nor  basin,  and  might 
I  ea.sily  be  mistaken  for  an  orditiary  well, 
were  it  not  for  the  furious  bubbling 
of  the  water  in  its  shaft.  This  shaft  is 
•about  six  feet  in  diameter,  according  to 
Forbes,  with  a  depth  of  about  forty-eight 
feet ;  but  it  is  very  irregular  in  its  bore, 
and  contracts  considerably  ;  it  is  also  bent 
in  its  course,  .and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Miles 
suggests,  resembles  the  Irishman's  gun, 
which  had  the  faculty  of  “  shooting  round 
a  corner.”  The  ejections  of  the  Cellini 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
K.ager,  occurring  at  le.ast  once  or  twice  a 
d.ay,  and  though  its  jets  are  less  volumi¬ 
nous,  they  last  for  a  longer  period,  and 
radiate  in  a  still  more  tasteful  manner. 

Now  Strokr  possesses  one  interesting 
property.  lie  can  be  m.ade  to  discharge 
almost  at  pleasure  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
you  m.ay  force  him  to  extra  activity,  and 
extort  an  eruption  of  a  much  fiercer 
character  than  is  hisn.atur,al  practice.  The 
way  to  ac(a>mplish  this  is  very  simple. 
Collect  a  quantity  of  stones  or  sods,  and 
I  shovel  them  into  the  j>ipe  of  the  Geyser. 
!  Down  they  go,  splashing  into  the  fluid, 
I  which  instantly  ce.ases  to  boil,  as  if  Strokr 
I  were  astonished  at  your  impudence.  And 
1  well  ho  m.ay,  for  stones  and  sods  are 
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things  he  abominates  to  snch  a  degree 
that,  collecting  all  his  strength,  he  sejon 
vomits  them  forth,  and  hurries  tliem  aloft 
in  a  pillar  of  water,  which  sometimes 
appears  to  reach  to  twice  the  ordinary 
elevation.  Henderson,  who  stumbled  upon 
this  discovery,  states  that  some  of  the 
jets  rose  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
and  that  fragments  of  stone  were  pro¬ 
pelled  to  a  still  greater  .altitude,  the 
column  of  water  being  succeeded  by  a 
column  of'  steam,  whicl>  lasted  for  nearly 
an  hour.  This  e.\perimentali8t  narrowly 
escaped  punisliment  for  his  temerity  ;  for, 
wliilst  examining  the  pil>e,  tlie  insulted 
Spouter,  boiling  with  rage,  shot  up  into  the 
air  a  hissing  torrent,  wliicti  swept  within 
jin  inch  or  two  of  liis  tormentor’s  iiice. 
Need  we  be  surprised  if  prankish  visitors 
can  hardly  resist  the  tern  pt.at  ion  to  tease  the 
(ieyser  ?  Spite  of  the  grandeur  of  the  .spec 
tacle,  you  feel  a  .strong  propensity  to  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  rousing  Strokr,  and  throw¬ 
ing  him  into  a  profound  p.assion.  Mr. 
Miles  literally  “  made  g.ame”  of  the  spring, 
and  when  the  e.xasperated '  idienomenon 
sought  to  relieve  hiinselt',  w.as  (piite  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  his  waters — stained  and 
blackened  with  the  clods — rising  wr.ath- 
fidly  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  t’oniinander  Forbes  subjected 
]»oor  Strokr  to  a  still  greater  indignity,  for 
lie  compelled  the  (ieyser  to  cook  his 
dinner.  Having  invited  the  neighl>oring 
cure  and  farmer  to  a  meal,  he  packed  up 
a  piece  of  mutton  in  the  body  of  a  flannel 
shirt,  and  a  ptarmigan  in  e.'ich  .sleeve,  and 
then  flung  the  garment  into  the  Churn, 
which  was  previously  piimed  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  turf.  For  some  time  Strokr  took 
the  transaction  in  snch  high  dudgeon  that 
he  refused  to  eject;  but  finding  that 
preparations  were  making  for  .another  dose 
of  sods,  he  launched  his  waters  into  the 
air  with  unwonted  fury,  and  the  traveler 
soon  beheld  his  shirt  living  upwards, 
“  with  the  arms  extiaided  like  a  head  and 
tailless  trunk.”  On  its  de.sccnt  to  the 
ground  it  proved  to  be  in  such  a  scalding 
state  that  it  was  necessary  to  wait  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner  could 
be  served,  and  then  it  appeared  that 
though  the  mutton  was  done  to  a  nicety, 
the  birds  were  torn  to  shreds.  The 
Churn,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of  Papin’s 
digester,  where  the  very  twigs  of  turf 
received  such  a  soaking  of  caloric  that 
they  e.ame  out  in  a  sodden  condition.  A 
drunken  man  once  fell  into  the  spring — so 


the  legend  runs — and  after  seething  for  a 
short  time,  was  thrown  up  in  a  siiray  of 
human  fragments. 

Still  further  to  the  south — .about  one 
hundred  and  six  yards  from  the  Strokr — 
you  arrive  at  the  Little  Geyser.  It  has  a 
shallow  basin  like  its  big  brother,  but  its 
pipe,  thirty-eight  feet  in  dej)th,  is  any 
thing  but  uniform  in  its  shape.  In  the 
days  of  Mackenzie  this  fountain  was  not 
.accustomed  to  cast  up  its  contents  to 
a  gre.ater  .altitude  than  four  or  five  feet, 
but  it  made  amends  for  its  poverty  of 
flight  by  spouting  for  an  hour  without 
intermission.  When  visited  by  Hender¬ 
son  the  little  fellow  had  rai.scd  Ids  leaps  to 
ten  or  twenty  feet,  and  went  through  his 
gymn.astics  about  twelve  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Mr.  Miles  (in  1852) 
found  that  he  had  shortened  the  intervals 
between  his  performances,  and  was  then 
j  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  every  half  hour, 
though  the  spectacle  was  limited  to  five 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  the  column  did 
not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height. 

These  are  the  principal  springs  at 
H.auk.adal,  but  the  ground  is  pierce<l  in  all 
directions,  and  pufis  of  steam,  jets  of 
water,  and  pools  of  seething  Hind  tell  the 
visitor  that  he  is  standing  on  a  great 
caldron,  the  crust  of  which  might  be  torn 
to  fragments  in  a  moment,  were  the 
riotous  vaj)ors  denied  the  means  of  escape. 
He  feels  that  hundreds  of  .s.afety-valvea 
are  at  Avork  around  him,  and  naturally 
wonilcrs  whether  Iceland  Avould  not  burst 
like  a  boiler  if  the.se  should  happen  to  be 
clogged  or  destroyed. 

The  larger  fountains  generally  give 
notice  of  their  intention  to  play.  This 
is  only  reasonable,  for  otherwise  a  curious 
traveler,  venturing  too  near  the  basin, 
might  be  drenched  with  scalding  Avater 
by  a  sudden  eruption ;  or,  avoisc  still, 
whilst  peering  down  a  tube,  might  receive 
the  jet  in  his  face,  and  recoil  parboiled  at 
a  blow.  The  Ncav  Geyser,  however,  de¬ 
clines  to  give  any  intimation  of  his  move¬ 
ments,  and  therefore,  .as  Sir  George  Mack 
enzie  remarks,  it  is  neeessary  to  deal 
cautiously  Avith  him,  unless  assured  from  a 
recent  outbreak  that  his  hour  is  not  yet 
come.  The  notice  served  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  cases  where  due  Avnrning  is  given, 
consists  of  a  series  of  deton.ations,  Avhich 
break  on  the  ear  like  the  report  of  distant 
artillery.  The  Head  Geyser  makes  the 
ground  quiver  under  your  feet,  as  if  an 
infant  earthquake  were  gamboling  beloAV. 
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Gun  after  gun  is  thus  fired  at  varying  inter¬ 
vals,  as  much  as  to  say  that  a  grand  ]>er- 
i'urmauce  is  just  about  to  commence,  and 
then  the  water  begins  to  bubble  in  the 
pipe  or  to  heave  in  the  basin.  Very 
frequently,  however,  the  visitor,  who 
rushes  uj),  panting  and  agitated,  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  subterranean  signals,  is  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  after  rising  a  few 
feet  in  a  column,  the  liquid  retires  into 
the  well,  and  leaves  the  spectator  to 
ascertain  (if  the  point  is  not  already 
settled)  whether  j>atience  is  one  of  the 
virtues  he  really  enjoys. 

In  other  respects,  too,  as  well  as  in  the 
hours  of  display,  these  thermal  fountains 
are  somewhat  capricious  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  quantity  of  water  ejected,  the 
height  to  which  it  is  propelled,  the  mode 
of  evacuation  adopted,  differ  according  to 
circumstances  which  can  not  be  accurately 
explained.  The  Geysers,  in  fact,  are  rath¬ 
er  whimmy  phenomena.  Gradual  changes 
must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  violent 
wear  and  tear  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
as  well  as  from  the  deposit  of  silicious 
matter,  and  since  earthquakes  are  inci¬ 
dents  of  common  occurrence  in  Iceland, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  their  under¬ 
ground  mechanism  will  frequently  be  dis¬ 
ordered.  Prior  to  1789,  there  existed  a 
lively  rattling  fountjiin,  known  as  the 
Roaring  Geyser,  which  flung  out  its  con¬ 
tents  every  four  or  five  minutes  with  un¬ 
speakable  fury  ;  but  several  shocks  being 
experienced  in  that  year,  the  Roarer  was 
disabled,  and  in  course  of  time  subsided 
into  a  mild,  tranquil  pool,  from  which  no 
noisy  jet  ever  presumes  to  ascend.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  a  concussion  will  open  out  new 
vents,  as  was  the  case  in  1786,  when  thir¬ 
ty-five  fresh  springs  were  established  at 
Haukadal,  and  the  three  leading  perform¬ 
ers  began  to  play  with  augmented  energy. 

But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  action 
of  these  intermittent  fountains?  For¬ 
merly  it  was  supposed  that  steam  was 
produced  in  certain  subterranean  cavities, 
and  that  it  accumulated  there  until  it 
became  sufficiently  pow'erful  to  expel  all 
the  liqiud  in  the  tube,  and  in  the  reservoir 
with  which  it  was  connected.  But  this 
theory,  which  might  have  suited  a  Geyser 
of  regular  habits,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suavity  in  its  manners,  would 
not  account  for  the  spasmodic  proceedings 
so  frequently  observed  in  the  tribe.  The 
underground  boilers  were  therefore  aban¬ 
doned.  Professor  Bunsen  in  Germany, 


and  Professor  Tyndall  in  England,  have 
advt)cated  a  more  probable  solution. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  water  flics 
off  in  steam  at  212‘’  F.,  because  its  elastic 
force  is  then  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  But  let  the 
pressure  upon  it  be  increased,  and  its 
passage  into  the  gaseous  state  is  propor¬ 
tionately  resisted — in  fact,  if  a  quantity 
of  liquid  were  inclosed  in  a  vessel  of  ad¬ 
equate  strength,  it  might  be  heated,  un¬ 
der  compulsion  of  its  own  steam,  until  it 
became  red-hot.  Tlie  moment,  however, 
that  the  fluid  is  freed  from  this  pressure, 
it  will  burst  into  vajmr,  and  as  steam 
occupies  seventeen  hundred  times  the 
space  required  by  water,  it  will  explode 
with  a  degree  of  violence  exactly  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  unnatural  constraint  it  has 
endured — the  same  law  prevailing  in 
mechanics  or  pneumatics  which  obtains  in 
morals  and  politics.  Now,  remembering 
that  a  Geyser  is  furnished  with  a  long 
shaft  which  gradually  fills  with  water,  and 
th.at  the  pressure  on  the  fluid  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  tube  must  therefore  become 
very  considerable,  we  have  only  to  sti|>- 
pose  that  a  large  amount  of  heat  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  lower  portion 
of  the  pipe,  when  the  following  conse¬ 
quences  may  be  expected  to  ensue.  A 
quantity  of  liquid  will  receive  a  much 
higher  charge  of  caloric  than  it  ought  to 
carry.  Some  of  this  liquid,  rising  in  the 
shaft,  must  fla.sh  into  steam  when  it  reach- 
i  08  a  point  where  the  pressure  is  suflicient- 
'  ly  relaxed,  and  hence  the  excitement  in 
:  the  basin,  and  the  abortive  eruptions  m  hich 
;  so  frequently  tantalize  the  traveler.  But 
j  W'hen,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
I  the  temperature — the  tube  being  now  full 
— the  fluid  below  can  no  longer  restrain 
its  gaseous  propensities,  it  explodes  vio¬ 
lently,  and  drives  the  superincumbent 
water  before  it  with  resistless  impetuosity. 
And  as  the  declining  pressure  releases 
more  liquid  from  its  bondage,  jet  after  pet 
is  produced  until  the  apparatus  is  emptied 
for  the  time,  or  until  the  falling  floods  arc 
so  cooled  in  their  rush  through  the  air 
that  they  check  the  further  development 
of  vapor  for  the  time.  The  Geyser,  in 
fact,  is  a  species  of  steam  cannon,  which 
fires  round  after  round  of  liquid  missiles, 
just  as  Mr.  Perkins’s  steam  gun  did  leaden 
pellets.  “  Per  Geyser  (says  Cotta)  gleicht 
dann  also  einer  grossen  Dampf-Kanone 
welche  statt  mit  Kugeln  mit  Wasser 
schiesst.”  Professor  Moller,  of  Freiburg, 
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contrived  a  little  instruraent  which  may 
serve  as  an  artificial  “  Rager.”  Procure  a 
metallic  tube  at  least  six  feet  in  height, 
and  surround  it  at  the  foot,  and  again  at 
some  little  distance  up  the  shaft,  with 
wire  cages  capable  of  holding  burning 
charcoal.  The  lowest  cage  should  be  the 
largest.  Then  fill  the  tube  with  water, 
light  your  fires,  and  in  due  time  you  will 
have  a  pretty  little  eruption  from  your 
miniature  “  Gusher.”  A  basin  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  instrument  to  receive  the 
liijuid  and  return  it  to  the  pipe,  will  in¬ 
sure  a  succession  of  discharges,  and  save 
you  the  trouble  of  a  voyage  to  Iceland. 
So  a  cork  lightly  fastened  into  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  and  afterwards  blown  out  by 
the  steam,  will  (jualify  you  to  talk  of 
Strokr  as  if  you  had  dosed  him  with  sods 
and  stones  in  person. 

All  modern  accounts  seem  to  agree 
that  the  reputation  of  those  fountains  has 
not  been  overrated.  Travelers  of  every 
temperament  are  astonished  at  the  giant 
gambols  of  the  Geysers,*  and, some  resign 
themselves  at  once  to  literary  despair,  as 
if  conscious  that  no  language,  however 
vivid,  could  adequately  rejtresent  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  scene.  Even  Mr.  Pliny 
ISIiles  declares  that  the  first  view  of  the 
Great  (iusher  excited  him  so  much,  al¬ 
though  then  in  a  (]^uiescent  state,  th.at  he 
shall  never  forget  its  appearance  “  whilst 
memory  holds  her  seat,”  and  that  when 
in  action,  the  spectacle  was  such  as  no 
words  can  describe,  adding,  that  it  even 
surpassed  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  grand¬ 
eur.  Rut,  alas !  speedily  relapsing  into 
the  dollar  state  of  mind  which  is  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  some  Americans,  he  begins  to 
speculate  upon  the  uses  to  which  all  this 
native  steam-jiower  might  be  put,  and 
wishes  that  Rarnum  “  could  collect  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  the  Niaga¬ 
ra  Falls,  the  Natural  Rridge  of  Virginia, 
Fingal’s  Cave,  and  the  Icelandic  fountains 
Avitliin  one  fence,”  and  “  fury !  w’hat  a 
show-shop  he  would  open  !” 

Upon  one  race  of  people,  however,  the 
Geysers  seem  to  make  little  impression. 
These  are  the  natives  themselves.  Few 

•  At  the  British  Assoeiation  (lS56)Dr.  Stevenson 
Macadam  proposed  to  explain  the  operations  of  a 
Geyser  on  the  principle  tliat  lujuids,  on  encountering 
a  highly-heated  surface,  a.s.sume  a  spheroidal  form,  and 
afterwards  blow  up  when  the  temperature  reaches  a 
certain  level.  But  his  theerry  required  a  double  ca¬ 
vity  in  the  ground,  and  a  more  complicated  machi¬ 
nery  than  Buuaeu’s,  which  is  at  once  simple  and 
competent. 


of  the  inhabitants  ever  visit  the  spot,  and 
those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  treat  them 
with  a  nonchalance  which  is  quite  disgust¬ 
ing.  Reversing  the  well-known  Miller- 
i.sm,  the  miserable  creatures  refuse  to  ex¬ 
hibit  any  feeling  because  they  do  belong 
to  the  parish  of  tin;  phenomenon.  The 
Great  Geyser  is  no  hero  to  his  Icelanders. 
He  has  not  even  a  staff*  of  showmen,  a  troop 
of  parasites,  to  fatten  upon  his  glories.  It 
is  singular,  too,  that  all  the  early  annal¬ 
ists  of  the  island  are  silent  on  the  subject, 
though  the  first  historian  of  the  north, 
Ari  Frodi,  was  educated  .almost  within 
reach  of  their  spr.ay,  (1075.)  The  most 
ancient  notice  of  them  is  8uppose<l  to  be 
th.at  of  Saxo-Grammaticus  in  his  History 
of  Denmark  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  curt  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  existence,  such  as  an 
English  topographer  might  vouchsafe  to 
the  hot  springs  at  Rath,  or  the  dropping 
well  at  Knaresborough.  Great  altera¬ 
tions  will,  of  course,  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  centuries  ;  but  as  in  Iceland  the 
“  jwt”  is  always  “  kept  boiling,”  spouting 
springs  in  different  localities  must  have 
long  been  amongst  the  prominent  marvels 
of  the  region. 

In  other  parts  of  the  island  as  well  as 
Ilaukadal,  boiling  springs  aboun<l.  In 
the  valley  of  Reykum,  or  Reykir,  about 
forty  or  fitly  miles  from  the  metropt>lis  of 
the  Geyser  system — vaUis  fontibus  fervi 
dis  abumlans — upwards  of  a  hundred 
m.ay  easily  be  counted  within  a  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Some  of  the.se 
are,  of  course,  mere  Lilliputian  pools,  but 
many  are  c.aldrons  of  considerable  hulk, 
from  which  the  traveler  may  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  receive  a  scalding  shower-bath,  the 
water  being  occ.asionally  spirted  ujt  with¬ 
out  the  le.ast  notice  of  coming  hostilities. 
One  of  the  head  fountains  in  this  region, 
the  Little  Geyser,  w.as  accustomed  to 
erupt  nearly  every  minute  in  Sir  John 
Stanley’s  time;  but  having  grown  weary 
of  this  feverish  work,  it  now  contents  it¬ 
self  with  a  blow-up  every  three  hour.s,  or 
according  to  Madam  Pfeiffer,  only  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  day.  Another,  the  Rad- 
stofa,  pl.ays  every  five  or  six  minutes,  the 
jets  lasting  for  about  a  minute;  but  .as 
they  issue  from  beneath  a  shelving  rock 
they  assume  an  oblique  direction,  like  an 
arched  fan,  and  produce  a  magnificent  ef¬ 
fect. 

Again — Iceland  has  its  springs  of  mnd 
as  well  as  of  water.  The  fiuid  which 
darts  from  the  Geysers  is  generally  lim- 
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pid,  and  has  frequently  excited  astonish¬ 
ment  from  the  fact  th.at  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  silica  in  solution.  How  such 
a  refractory  substance  as  flint  could  be 
dissolved,  and  then  precipitated  on  the 
simple  cooling  of  the  liquid,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  kind  of  chemical  puzzle.  It  i.s, 
however,  well  ascertained  from  the  exper¬ 
iments  of  Dr.  Fuchs,  M.  Kuhlman,  and 
Mr.  llansome,  on  the  production  of  water- 
glass,  that  if  silica  is  fused  with  potash  or 
soda,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  will 
re.odily  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  or  if  flint 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  either  alkali  in  a  boiler,  under 
high  prc'Sure,  it  foregoes  its  right  to  be 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  obduracy. 

From  Dr,  Black’s  analysis  of  the  water 
of  the  Great  Geyser,*  it  will  bo  seen  that 
silica  is  the  largest  mineral  ingredient, 
and  that  soda  exists  in  abundance  both  in 
a  free  and  a  wedded  condition.  When, 
however,  the  fluid  cools,  the  flinty  matter 
is  deposited  in  the  basins  .and  channels, 
where  it  forms  mcrustations  which  are 
generally  compared  to  cauliflower  heads 
of  exquisite  beauty.\  Not  only  stones,  but 
twigs,  gr.asB,  mosse^and  other  delicate 
objects  receive  such  .a'scoating  that  they 
appc.ir  to  have  been  j)erjectly  fossilized. 

In  some  cases  the  fluid  these  wells  is 
still  more  singularly  charg^il.  What  does 
the  re.atler  8,ay  to  spring/  ofSsod.a- water  ? 
Such  tlicre  are  in  var|ous  |wrts  of  the 
island,  but  one  of  the  miast  -Celebrated  is 
at  a  s|><>t  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  Roudfinelr.  The  liquid  there  occupies 
two  cavities  in  the  ground,  .and  is  ke|)t 
in  a  state  of  constant  excitement  by  the 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  which  arc  al¬ 
ways  asi-ending.  Frisky  and  iningent,  it 
is  tolerably  agreeable,  and  from  the  stim¬ 
ulant  powers  of  the  gas,  the  place  is  know  n 
as  the  01  Kilda,  or  the  Ale  Well.  How 
many  a  thirsty  Englishman  would  be  de- 
lightoil  to  h.ave  a  spring  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  or,  still  better,  a  genuine  well  of 
Bass  or  AIlsopp  on  his  own  f)rcmise3 ! 

Frequently,  however,  as  alrc.ady  st.ated, 
mud  is  the  only  liquor  in  which  a  spring 
will  deal.  And  some  of  these  imul 
springs  profess  to  a  little  business  as 
Geysci’s.  Very  clumsily  and  uncouthly, 
without  doubt ;  for  how  can  we  expect  :i 
thick  ]»asty  fluid  to  shoot  .aloft  in  graceful 
columns,  or  to  fall  in  light  eleg.ant  spray  ? 

*  He  found  that  a  KBllon  contained  .SI. 68  fn-.-iinsof 
tilica,  ■’>.<*>11  of  soda,  14.42  of  muriate  of  soda,  8.57 
'jf  sulpliutc  of  soda,  and  2.60  of  alumiiu. 


Near  the  sulphur  banks  of  Krisuvik,  for 
example,  there  is  a  pretentious  spring 
of  this  description,  which  Mr.  Miles  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  an  enormous  kettle,  ten  feet 
across,  sunk  down  into  the  earth,  and 
tilled  within  six  feet  of  the  top  with 
hot  boiling  liquid.  There  it  kept  boiling 
.and  spouting,  jets  rising  from  its  pndding- 
like  surface  ten  and  flftecn  feet,  and  is 
kept  constantly  going.”  It  was  into  a 
vile  caldron  like  this  th.at  a  horse  once 
fell,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
again.  Still  more  striking  arc  the  tniul 
springs  in  the  neighborlmod  of  Mount 
Krabla,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
island.  Dr.  Henderson  suddenly  came 
upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  he 
j)ercciTcd  below  him  a  row  of  large  cal¬ 
drons,  twelve  in  number,  which  were 
splashing,  fuming,  .and  thundering  in  such 
a  hideous  manner  that  he  stood  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  as  if  petrified.  The 
boldest  strokes  of  fiction,  the  strongest 
flights  of  im.agin.ation,  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  describe  half  the  horrors  of  that 
feai-ful  spot. 

There  are  places,  too,  where  pure  steam 
is  emitted  instead  of  water  or  mud. 
Amongst  other  curiosities  of  this  kind, 
near  Krisuvik  a  torrent  of  vapor,  twenty 
feet  in  length,  gushes  out  of  the  rwk  in 
a  slanting  direction,  with  a  roar  which 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  some  mon¬ 
ster  locomotive  when  retiring  from  the 
toils  of  the  day.  Seen  by  ISIr.  Miles  in 
1852,  and  collated  with  the  description 
given  by  Sir  G.  M.ackenzie  in  1810,  this 
jet  did  not  appear  to  have  clninged  its 
physiognomy  in  the  least,  though  for  two- 
and-forty  years  it  had  jwobably  been 
playing  without  intermission.  At  Hver- 
.avellir  (famous  for  its  thermal  springs) 
there  is  a  circular  mound  about  four  feet 
in  height,  from  which  a  current  of  steam 
“  escapes  with  a  noise  louder  than  that  of 
the  most  tremendous  cataract,”  and  with 
a  force  so  great  th.at  stones  thrown  into 
the  aperture  are  shot  out  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  height,  as  if  fired  from  a  mortar. 
The  natives  call  it  with  justice  the  Roar¬ 
ing  Mount. 

Scarcely  less  striking  than  the  boiling 
springs  .are  the  sulphur  mines  of  Iceland. 
There  are  places  where  you  seem  to  have 
literally  strayed  into  a  region  of  fire  and 
britnstone.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
s|K)ts  is  a  mountain  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  Krisuvik.  The  ascent  has  its 
own  troubles.  Toiling  up  a  slippery  bank 
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of  clay  and  6ul|))inr,  almost  stifled  by  the 
exlialations  which  the  wind  probably 
sweeps  full  in  your  face,  you  arrive  at 
:i  great  hollow,  where  the  banks  are 
covered  with  a  line  yellow  crust  or  pow¬ 
der.  Tlie  ground  is  pierced  with  holes 
through  which  steam  and  smoke  are  con¬ 
stantly  ascending.  To  walk  over  this 
treacherous  surface  is  a  task  of  considera¬ 
ble  peril,  for  if  the  coating  gives  w.ay', 
the  traveler’s  feet  ra.ay  sink  deep  into  the 
hot  clay  or  scalding  mud.  Mr.  llright 
suffered  much  j»ain  from  an  accident  of 
this  description,  and  Dr.  Hooker  j»Iunged 
up  to  his  knees  in  a  half-liquid  mass 
of  sulphur  and  clay,  and  was  only  saved 
from  further  immersion  by’  throwing  him¬ 
self  iijK)!!  the  ground,  and  stretching  out 
his  arms  over  firmer  soil.  In  the  b.-win 
of  this  valley  lies  the  great  cahlroii 
alre.ady  mentioned,  which  is  filled  with 
blue  mud  always  on  the  boil,  and  always 
emitting  a  thick  noisome  v.ij>or.  Hot 
springs  and  steam  jets  abomid  in  the 
mountain.  The  place,  indeed,  is  prolific 
in  horrors.  “  Wh.at  between  the  roaring 
of  this  caldron,”  says  (’ommander  Forbes, 
though  not  in  the  choicest  langu.age,  “  the 
hissing  of  the  steam  jets,  the  stink  of  the 
sulphur,  the  clouds  of  vapor,  the  lurid¬ 
ness  of  the  .atmosphere,  the  wildness 
of  the  glen,  the  heat  of  the  soil  incre.as- 
ing  tangibly’  at  every  imdt,  I  could  not 
help  (►cca.sionally  glancing  around  to  as¬ 
sure  myself  that  his  Satanic  Majesty  was 
not  present,  and  nestled  up  to  my  com¬ 
panions  to  be  ready  in  case  of  any  such 
emergency  as  ‘Pull  devil,  pull  governor,’ 
arising.” 

Kxtending  over  a  sp.ace  of  twenty-five 
miles  in  length,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
soufrieres  and  solfaterras  at  Namufiall, 
Mount  Krabla,  and  in  other  northern 
parts  of  the  country,)  it  will  be  seen  that 
Iceland  possesses  in  tins  region  one  treas¬ 
ure  of  very  salable  iinportanee.  Living  as 
we  do  in  a  world  where  a  nii.vture  of 
b.altpeter,  charcoal,  and  brimstone  is  the 
grand  specific  for  all  political  dise.ases, 
(coupled  with  copious  bleeding,)  suljdiur 
must  of  course  take  high  rank  amongst 
the  neces-sarics  of  human  e.\istencc.  Talk 
of  dispensing  with  it  altogether?  C’er- 
t.ainly  not!  How  couhl  we  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  globe  for  a  single  year 
without  the  help  of  Schwartz’s  potent 
and  persua.sivc  compound  ?  Surely,  then, 
there  is  no  prob.ability  that  our  stock  of 
these  ingredients  will  ever  run  out  ?  Many 
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a  good  Briton,  moved  by  patriotism  and 
fine  grandfatherly  feeling,  beeomes  <piito 
uneasy  when  he  asks  himself  whether  our 
co.al  may  not  possibly  be  exhausted  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  and  whether 
the  day  may  not  arrive  in  whieh  no  steam- 
engine  can  be  kept  in  fuel  excej>t  at  a 
ruinous  price.  But  imagine  the  horror  of 
a  man  like  the  first  Napoleon,  or  of  any 
other  owner  of  a  fire-eating  army,  were 
he  told  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  supjdy’  of 
niter  or  brimstone  might  wholly  cease. 
What  gro.ans  that  individual  would  utter  ! 
— what  wailing  there  would  be  amongst 
his  troops!  Would  not  the  poor  ]»lanet, 
in  their  opinion,  become  quite  bankrupt 
in  glory  ?  With  our  rifles  all  unloaded, 
and  our  cannon  virtually  spiked,  .should 
we  have  any  more  history  worth  narrat¬ 
ing  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe.  But  let 
no  hero  despair.  The  military  mind  would 
make  itself  quite  comfortable  on  this  point 
could  it  survey  the  vast  deposits  at  Kris- 
uvik,  and  ob.serve  how  the  jweeious  ex¬ 
halations  stream  from  the  ground,  as  if 
there  were  a  boundless  magazine  beneath. 
Tliere  is  enough  brimstone  at  this  spot 
alone  to  figlit  fifty  thousand  battles.  Such, 
indee<l,  are  the  sulphurous  resources  of 
Iceland,  that  it  could  supply  all  the  armies 
of  Kurope,  and  enable  them  to  take  every’ 
town  in  the  world  if  they  liked. 

Now,  consiilering  the  commercial  value 
of  this  mineral,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
mines  have  been  so  languidly  worked. 
Tlie  difficulty’  of  transport,  and  the  want 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
may’,  indeed,  explain  their  indiflTerence ; 
but  the  Danes,  who  know  more  of  the 
merits  of  gunpowder,  might  have  been 
expected  to  turn  the  subst.ance  to  lucr:i- 
tive  account.  A  French  traveler,  M. 
Robert,  not  long  ago  called  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  subject,  and 
hinted  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  these 
valuable  localities  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
British,  lest  they  should  furnish  us  with 
one  of  the  great  munitions  of  war — 
“  Aussi  doit  il  bien  se  garder  do  jamais 
accorder  aux  Anglais,  qui  I’ont  sollicitee, 
la  fiiculte  d’exploiter  ces  soufrieres.”  But, 
alas  for  poor  M.  Robert,  Commander 
Forbes  informs  us  that  an  Englishm.an, 
Mr.  Bushby’,  has  already  j)urchased  tin* 
sulphurous  sublimations  of  the  southern 
district,  ami  obtained  the  refusal  of  those 
in  the  north. 

[to  be  OOSOLIDEB.] 
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SALT,  ITS  SOURCES  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Tiikue  are  few  things,  setting  aside  the  than  at  Gand  or  Ilerault.  Here  each 
pare  elements  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water,  inarsli  is  composed  of  seven  distinct  kinds 
that  are  of  more  essential  importance  in  of  compartments,  which  are  arranged  at 
the  economy  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  house-  different  levels,  so  that  the  liquid  may 
hold  economy,  than  the  simple  substance  easily  pass  onwards  from  the  lirst  to  the 
siilt.  By  this  terra  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  last  in  the  series.  The  marsh  is  a  large 
of  those  chemical  salts,  such  as  potassium,  square,  inclosing  on  the  side  nearest  the 
sodium,  etc.,  with  which,  in  a  tangible  or  water  the  first  ba-sin  or  tank,  M'hich  is 
ap])reci.able  form,  we  have  most  of  us  so  about  one  yard  deep,  and  called  jard^  in 
little  to  do ;  but  of  that  most  valuable  and  which  the  sea-water  is  allowed  to  deposit 
important  article  which  we  call  common  its  sediment,  by  remaining  at  rest  before 
salt,  and  without  a  supply  of  which  the  it  enters  the  couches,  in  wliich  begins  the 
household  of  the  poorest  man  in  our  land  work  of  evaporation.  These  couches  are 
would  be  as  much  inconvenienced  as  three  very  narrow  basins,  from  six  to 
would  that  of  the  queen  herself — a  gift  eight  inches  deep,  and  arranged  in  such  a 
from  God  to  all  so  abundant,  and  so  easily  manner  that,  in  passing  from  one  to  an- 
obt.ained,  that  none  need  ever  be  with-  other,  the  water  is  obliged  to  traverse  the 
out  it.  whole  M-idths  of  the  marsh  in  a  zig  z.ag 

Tliere  are  three  kinds  of  common  salt,  direction.  The  mons  and  the  tables,  in 
namely,  sea-salt,  rock-salt,  .and  salt  drawn  which  the  8e.a-water  is  subjected  to  a  sec- 
from  briny  springs.  Or  perhaps  it  would  ond  and  third  eva|)oration,  are  of  very 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  salt  may  be  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  and  surround 
obtained  in  three  manners :  first,  by  eva-  an  oblong  space  occuj)ying  about  the 
iwration  from  sea-water ;  second,  from  third  of  the  marsh.  This  inclosure  is  dt- 
briny  springs;  third,  it  is  found,  ne.arly  vided  into  two  parts  by  a  broad  ba.sin 
crystalized,  in  mines,  .and  thence  dug  in  a  .about  two  inches  in  depth,  called  the 
solid  form.  It  is  also  found  in  wide  plains  muant.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  lat- 
al ready  solidified  ;  but  its  existence  under  ter  are  arranged  the  compartments  known 
such  circumstances  must  be  referred  to  as  the  nourricea,  which  are  oidy  an  inch 
the  second  head — evaporation  from  briny  deep.  Here  the  solution,  which  has  be- 
springs.  come  more  and  more  conccntr.atcd  by  its 

The  mode  of  procuring  salt  from  sea-  sojourn  in  the  preceding  compartments, 
water  is  by  retaining  the  w.ater  in  pits,  undergoes  its  fourth  and  last  preparation 
prepared  with  much  care,  on  low,  marshy  before  it  enters  the  inclosures  in  which  it 
lands,  which  are  overflow’ed  by  the  tides,  is  supposed  to  crystalize.” 

The  best  8ea-s.alt  is  made  in  France.  The  salt  season  is  from  the  middle  of 
“  The  salt-marshes  of  Saintonge  are  well  May  until  the  end  of  August,  as,  during 
worth  the  attention  of  the  traveler,”  says  that  period,  the  sun  pours  forth  its  strong- 
M.  Quatrefages.  “Having  been  estab-  est  rays,  and  the  eva[>oration  of  the  water, 
lishcd  in  a  district  which  is  not  so  w'arm  and  consequently  the  crystalizution  of  the 
.as  those  parts  of  the  South  of  France  in  salt,  is  more  rapidly  effected.  The  salt, 
which  the  other  salt-works  are  situated,  when  first  taken  from  the  pits,  is  brown  ; 
they  have  been  arranged  in  such  a  man-  and  for  purposes  of  manure,  as  also  for 
ner  as  to  compensate  for  a  deficient  inten-  m.any  other  uses,  it  is  sold  in  that  state  ; 
sity  in  the  sun’s  rays.  For  this  purpose  but  the  white  salt  which  we  see  at  table, 
the  extent  of  surface  has  been  greatly  and  in  common  use,  is  made  by  a  process 
multiplied,  whilst  the  arrangement  of  the  of  refining,  by  boiling  in  large  flat  cal- 
tanks  in  which  the  water  is  collected  for  drons,  which  not  only  whitens  it,  but  at 
evaporation,  is  much  more  complicated  the  same  time  takes  away  its  acrimony, 
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and  also  incrcase.s  the  quantity.  Tliat  | 
collected  in  Xormandy  is,  however,  not 
brown  when  first  obtained,  but  white,  and 
needs  no  refinincf.  To  make  it,  they  ga-  j 
ther  a  muddy  sand  from  the  flats  of  the  j 
shore  which  the  rising  tides  hare  covered,  | 
and  impregnated  with  salt  for  seven  or  | 
eight  days.  This  sand  is  thrown  into  pits,  I 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  lined  with  straw,  j 
and  through  this  straw  the  briny  w.ater  j 
cojitained  in  the  sand  filtrates,  and  trickles  j 
into  vessels  set  to  receive  it.  This  water  ^ 
is  then  boiled  in  lead  boilers,  .and  the  j 
scum,  which  ri.ses  in  abundance,  is  taken  r 
off,  and  more  water  thrown  in,  which  i 
again  causes  scum  to  rise.  Tlie  salt  thus  i 
|»rocured,  after  it  has  granulated,  is  thrown 
into  osier-baskets,  where  it  lies  until  all 
humidity  is  drained  off,  when  it  is  laid  up 
in  their  magazines. 

Very  little  sea-salt  is  m.ado  in  Engl.and, 
there  being  such  abundant  brine-springs 
and  8.alt-mines,  in  Cheshire,  Worcester¬ 
shire,  aud  other  counties,  as  not  only  to 
supply  our  own  land,  but  also  to  afford 
considerable  quantities  for  exportation. 

The  methocl  of  drawing  salt  from  these 
springs  is  as  follows:  Near  the  spring  is 
built  a  saltern,  or  boiling-house,  which 
contains  several  flat  pans,  or  boilers, 
e.ach  furni.shed  with  its  grate  and  furnace.  ; 
The  brine  being  placed  in  the  pan,  and  a  j 
fire  kindled,  the  he.at  soon  induces  arising  ; 
of  scum,  which  indicates  that  the  liquor  is  ■ 
ready  to  granulate.  The  scum  is  then  ! 
taken  off  and  jdaeed  in  brine  tubs,  that 
the  brine  which  accompanies  it  may  not 
be  w.astcd  ;  then,  in  order  th.'it  the  salt  re¬ 
maining  in  the  w.ater  may  jn-ecipitate, 
they  shut  up  the  vent-holes  and  door,  and 
let  the  fire  go  out.  In  .about  twelve 
hours  the  salt  falls  to  the  bottom,  and 
grows  hard.  The  liquor  left  above  it  is 
again  boiled  after  the  salt  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  yiehis  yet  a  further  supply. 
The  salt  from  the  jtans  is  then  raked  up, 
and  put  into  vessels,  where  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  hard,  granulated  salt.  Some  bake 
the  lo.aves  two  or  three  times  in  an  oven. 
Near  Northwlch,  in  Cheshire,  is  a  spring 
which  yields  six  ounces  of  salt  from  si.x- 
teen  of  water;  .and  some  in  Staffordshire 
yield  about  a  ninth  part  of  very  pure  s.alt. 

There  is  more  or  less  of  common  salt  to 
be  found  in  most  soils,  and  some  [)lants 
absorb  it  more  th.an  others;  but  plants 
that  have  their  habitats  specially  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  still  more  those  which  grow 
beneath  the  water  of  the  sea,  absolutely 


require  it,  and  will  not  grow  if  removed 
from  its  influences.  Saline  plants  will, 
however,  grow  in  the  neighborhood  of 
salt-works,  even  at  the  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  Liebig  says : 
“  When  we  find  sea  phants  near  our  art¬ 
works,  several  hundreds  of  miles  dist.ant 
from  the  se.a,  we  know  th.at  their  seeds 
have  been  carried  there  in  a  very  natural 
manner,  namely,  by  wind,  or  by  birds, 
which  have  spread  them  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  although  they  grow 
only  in  those  places  in  which  they  find  the 
conditions  essential  to  their  life.”  The 
same  author  .adds :  “Numerous small  fish, 
of  not  more  than  two  inches  in  length, 
{(Jasterostens  aadeatas,'^  are  found  in  the 
salt-pans  of  the  gr.an)ilating  house  at  Nid- 
da,  a  village  in  IIes.se  Darmst.adt.  No 
living  animal  is  found  in  the  salt-pans  of 
Ncuheim,  situated  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Nidda;  but  the  water  there  contains 
so  much  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  that  the 
walls  of  the  granulating-house  are  covered 
with  st.alactites ;  hence  the  eggs  conveyed 
to  this  place,  by  whatever  cause,  do  not 
find  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  de¬ 
velopment.” 

In  the  desert  wilds  of  the  S.ahara,  in 
North  Africj,  there  is  a  vast  salt-lake,  or 
rather  salt-plain,  called  El  Sibh.ah,  proba¬ 
bly  originating  from  brine-springs,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  in  the  very  center  of  the  hot 
and  arid  wastes  of  the  de.sert,  fai',  far  from 
the  se.a.  This,  literally  the  “salt-plain,” 
(as  its  name  indicates,)  is  thus  described  : 
“The  lake  me.asures,  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
.about  seventy  English  miles,  with  a  third 
of  the  bre.adth  ;  but  it  is  not  one  collection 
of  water,  there  being  several  dry  places, 
like  so  many  islands,  interspersed  over  its 
surface,  depending,  however,  as  to  their 
number  and  e.xtent,  upon  the  se.ason  of  the 
year,  and  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
j)artionlar  season.  At  first,  on  cros.sing 
It,  the  grass  and  bushes  become  gradually 
scarcer ;  then  follows  a  tract  of  saml, 
which  some  way  beyond  becomes  in  p.arts 
covered  with  a  thin  Layer  of  s.alt.  This, 
.as  you  advance,  is  thicker,  and  more  unit¬ 
ed  :  then  we  find  it  a  comp.act  and  unbro¬ 
ken  mass  or  sheet,  which  can,  however, 
be  penetr.ated  by  a  sword  or  other  sharp 
instrument ;  and  here  it  was  found  to  be 
eleven  inches  in  depth.  And  fin.ally,  in 
the  center,  it  became  so  hard,  deep,  and 
concentrated,  .as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at 
breaking  its  surface,  except  with  a  pick¬ 
ax — the  horse’s  shoe,  in  fact,  makes  no 
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impression  on  its  stonc-Iike  siirtiice.’’  (The 
above  extract  is  taken  from  Richardso)Cts 
Travels  in  Morocco.) 

Amidst  this  wild  country,  half  sand, 
half  salt,  sprinj'  up,  by  the  thousand,  mag¬ 
nificent  trees,  rising  to  the  height  of  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet,  their  stalks 
branchless,  their  heads  a  canoj>y  of  ver¬ 
dure  and  beauty.  The  salt  used  by  the 
ancieuts  must  of  necessity  have  been  one 
or  other  of  the  kinds  I  Iiave  already  de¬ 
scribed  :  probably,  in  countries  where  salt- 
springs  were  found,  they  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  them ;  but  the 
greater  part  that  was  consumed  in  the 
olden  time,  was  probably  drawn  from  the 
sea.  Rock-salt  was  not  known  to  them, 
the  Polish  mines,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  at  length  hereafter,  not  having  been 
discovered  until  the  thirteenth  ceuHiry. 

Salt  is  mentioned  early  in  the  IJible.  It 
seems  to  have  been  considere<l  a  most 
important  and  valuable  commodity,  and  is 
used  figuratively  as  the  symbol  of  uncor¬ 
ruptness  and  integrity,  as  also  of  friend¬ 
ship  ;  for  God  commands  that  all  the 
sacrifices  should  be  salted  with  salt. 

Kvery  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering 
slialt  thou  seivson  with  salt;  neither  shaft 
thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy 
<Tod  to  be  lacking  from  thy  mcat-oftering ; 
with  all  thine  offerings  thou  shaft  offer 
s.aft.”  (Lev.  2:13.)  And  in  Ezra  we  find, 
amongst  the  gifts  which  Artaxerxes  com¬ 
manded  should  be  bestowed  on  Ezra  and 
his  companions  who  were  engaged  in  re¬ 
building  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of 
God,  we  find  a  certain,  but  very  large 
allowance  of  wine  and  whe:it,  and  oil  and 
salt.,  “  without  ])rescribing  how  much.” 
From  their  use  of  salt  in  sacrifices,  and  in 
cementing  a  covenant,  probably  arose  the 
well-known  custom  amongst  the  Ar.abs 
and  other  Eastern  nations  of  considering 
the  person  of  him  who  had  eaten  s.aft  with 
them  as  sacred — a  custom  which  exists  in 
the  present  day.  It  may  also  have  been  con- 
siilered  as  emblematic  of  healing,  at  least 
:is  such  it  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Elisha  when  he  healed  the  waters.  “And 
the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  Elisha,  lie- 
hold,  I  pr.ay  thee,  the  situation  of  this  city 
is  pleasant,  as  my  lord  sceth :  but  the 
water  is  naught,  and  the  ground  barren. 
And  he  said.  Bring  me  a  new'  cruse,  and 
put  salt  therein.  Ami  they  brought  it  to 
him.  And  he  w’cnt  forth  unto  the  spring 
of  the  waters,  and  cast  the  salt  in  there, 
and  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have 
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heated  these  waters ;  there  sh.all  not  be 
from  thence  any  more  death  or  barren 
laud.  So  the  w’aters  were  healed  unto 
this  day.”  (2  Kings  2  :  19-22.)  The  salt 
was  here  obviously  used,  not  as  a  means 
of  healing  the  waters,  but  as  a  symbol  of 
urification.  May  it  not  be  to  us  a  sym- 
ol  of  the  purifying  effect  of  the  “  salt  of 
the  covenant”  on  the  corrupted  spring  of 
man’s  heart  and  life?- — of  Christ  the  puri¬ 
fier?  True  believers  in  Christ  are  s:iiil 
to  be  “  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  and  exhort¬ 
ed  to  consistency  of  faith  and  conduct  by 
our  Lord,  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
under  that  .symbol :  “  If  the  s.aft  have  lost 
its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?” 
And  again:  “Let  your  speech  be  alway 
with  grace,  seasoned  with  s;ilt.”  (Coi. 
4  :  6.)' 

The  s:ift  so  :ibundantly  used  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  sanctuary  was  ju’obably  found 
in  the  land  where  it  w  as  recpiired  ;  fijr  we 
read  in  Zephani.ah  of  “  salt-pits ;”  and 
“  the  valley  of  s:ift”  is  named  several 
times  in  the  Scriptures.  In  hot  countries 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  suHace  of 
the  e.arth  covered  with  a  crust  of  salt. 
Ill  I’ersia  and  Arabia  this  is  constantly 
the  case,  extensive  phains  being  found 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  Some 
suppose  this  to  be  a  result  of  atmospheric 
causes ;  but  this  seems  doubtful.  A  salt 
lake  in  the  north  of  Africa  has  been  al¬ 
ready  described,  but  I  can  not  refrain 
from  transcribing  the  description  of  one 
in  the  South,  near  Caflirland,  as  giveti  by 
Barrow  :  “  On  the  evening  of  the  17th, 

we  encamped  on  the  verdant  bank  of  .a 
beautiful  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  of 
frutescent  plants.  It  was  of  an  oval  form, 
about  three  miles  in  circumference.  On 
the  western  side  was  a  shelving  bank  of 
green  turf,  and  round  the  other  jiarts 
of  the  b:isin  the  ground — rising  there  .ab¬ 
ruptly,  and  to  a  greater  height — was  cov¬ 
ered  thickly  with  the  same  kind  of  arbore¬ 
ous  and  succulent  plants  as  li.ad  been  ob¬ 
served  to  grow  most  commonly  in  the 
thickets  of  the  adjoining  country.  The 
water  was  jicrfectly  clear,  but  s.aft  as 
brine.  It  was  one  of  those  salt-water 
lakes  which  abound  in  Southern  Africti, 
where  they  are  c.alkal  zont-pana  by  the 
colonists.  The  one  in  question,  it  seems, 
is  the  most  famous  in  the  colony,  and  is 
resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  from  very 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  procuring  salt  for  their  own  con- 
I  sumption  or  for  sale.  It  is  situated  on  a 
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f)lain  at  considerable  elevation  above  the  some  gray,  and  some  of  the  purest  white, 
level  of  tlie  sea.  Tlie  greatest  part  of  Shaw  also  speaks  of  a  kind  found  chiefly 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  covered  with  near  Astracan,  where  the  salt  is  red,  and 
one  contiuned  body  of  salt,  like  a  sheet  which  omits  an  odor  like  that  of  violets, 
of  ice,  the  crystals  of  which  were  so  The  Calmucks  call  it  “  The  Golden  Lake,” 
tmited  that  it  formed  a  solid  mass,  as  hard  from  the  color  which  its  surface  assumes 
•os  rock.  The  margin,  or  shore  of  the  when  the  sun  shines  on  it. 
basin,  was  like  the  sandy  shore  of  the  The  salt  j)roduced  from  mines  (or,  as 
se.a-coast,  with  sandstone  and  quartz  peb-  it  is  usually  called,  “  rock-salt and,  scien- 
bles  thickly  scattered  over  it,  some  red,  tifically,  Sul  ffenwii)  is  found  in  many 
sotne  purple,  and  others  gray.  IJeyond  countries :  its  name  {Sal  gem  or  gemmi) 
the  narrow  belt  of  sand  round  the  mar-  is  given  to  this  salt  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
gin,  the  sheet  of  salt  commenced  with  a  ceeding  hardness,  and  also  because  it 
thin  porous  crust,  increasing  in  thickness  sometimes  assumes  the  colors  and  almost 
and  solidity  as  it  advanced  towards  the  i  the  transparency  of  ])recious  stones, 
middle  of  the  lake.  The  thickness  in  the  ;  Mines  of  it  .are  found  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
middle  is  not  known,  a  quantity  of  water  ■  Spain,  or  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes, 
generally  remaining  in  th.at  part.  The  j  more  than  two  thousand  fathoms  above 
dry  south-easterly  winds  of  summer  agi-  the  sea-level ;  atid  last,  though  not  least 
tating  the  water  of  the  lake  produce  on  in  importance  to  us  in  England,  ne.ar 
the  margin  a  fine,  light,  powdery  salt,  Xorlhwich,  in  Cheshire,  where  a  mine 
like  flakes  of  snow.  This  is  equally  beau-  w.as  discovered  in  1670,  and  has  been 
tiful  with  the  refined  sjtlt  of  England,  and  extensively  worked  since  that  time, 
is  much  sought  after  by  the  women,  who  We  are  told  that  “  the  first  stratum,  or 
alw.ay 8  commission  their  husbands  to  bring  ;  mine,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  yards 
home  a  (juantity  of  snowy  salt  for  the  ta-  in  thickness,  and  the  color  of  brown  su- 
ble.  M  e  happened  to  visit  the  lake  at  a  gar-candy.  These  mines  lie  from  sixty  to 
very  unfavorable  season,  when  it  was  full  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  the 
of  water.  About  the  middle  it  was  three  surface  of  the  earth,  in  an  undulating  and 
feet  deep,  but  sufficiently  clear  to  jiorceive  ;  wavy  direction,  and  varying  in  thickness, 
several  veins,  of  a  dark  ferruginous  color.  This  first  brown  stratum  is  so  hard  as  to 
intersecting  in  various  directions  the  sheet  i  be  with  difliculty  broken  Avith  pick-axes 
of  salt.  These  were,  in  all  probability,  I  and  hammers ;  so  that  the  miners  are 
springs  whose  action  had  impeded  crystal-  j  obligeil  to  have  recourse  to  gunpowder  to 
ization,  and  brought  up  a  quantity  of  ;  break  it  up.  lleneath  this  is  a  layer  of 
ocraceous  matter.  I  caused  a  hole,  four  \  hard  stone,  mixed  with  rock-salt,  the 
feet  in  depth,  to  be  dug  in  the  sand.  The  j  whole  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  yards 
first  two  feet  were  through  sand,  like  that  ,  in  thickness.  Then  comes  a  second  mine 
of  the  sea-shore,  in  which  were  mingled  ;  of  salt,  from  five  to  six  yards  thick ;  many 
sm.all  sliining  crystals  of  salt.  The  third  I  parts  of  it  perfectly  white,  and  clejir  as 
foot  was  considerably  harder  ami  more  crystal ;  others  brown  ;  but  all  more  pure 
comp.act,  and  came  up  in  flakes  that  re-  than  that  of  the  upper  stratum.  In  forni- 
(juired  some  degree  of  force  to  break ;  and  ing  a  f»it,  a  shaft  is  sunk  much  like  that  of 
the  last  foot  was  so  solid  that  the  sp.ade  ■  a  coal-jilt,  only  more  extensive, 
would  scarcely  pierce  it,  and  one  fitlh  “  When  the  salt  is  reached,  a  c.avity  is 
part  of  the  mass  at  least  was  pure  salt  in  made,  and  a  roof  of  solid  rock,  perhaps 
crystals.  The  water  now  gushed  in,  per-  some  twenty  feet  or  more  in  thickness, 
fectly  clear,  and  .as  salt  as  brine.”  is  left ;  and  as  the  workmen  proceed,  they 

The  varieties  of  salt  that  I  h.ave  named  hew  pillars  out  of  the  rock,  to  support 
have  all  ex.actly  the  same  properties  and  the  roof,  .and  then,  with  gunpowder, 
characteristics,  whether  extracted  from  ;  break  up  the  part  they  intend  to  raise,  and 
the  waters  of  the  sea  or  from  brine  springs,  this  is  drawn  up  in  large  craggy  lumps  to 
or  gathered  on  the  salt-plains  or  in  the  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
mine.  “  The  wonders  of  the  Cracow  mines  must 

The  cryst.alization  is  also  the  same,  the  now  occupy  our  .attention.  Truly,  they 
form  of  the  crystal  b<>ing  that  of  a  cube  ;  must  be  most  wonderful,  in  many  respects ; 
which,  when  split  or  broken,  divides  into  but  8c.arcely  less  from  their  immense 
thin  plates.  The  color,  however,  varies  ;  I  depth  and  capacity  than  for  the  glories  of 
some  being  in  its  original  state  brown,  '  their  jeweled  halls  and  galleries. 
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“  Grand  as  were  tlio  dimensions  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  I’ark,  and  grander 
still  as  are  those  of  its  more  beautiful  sis¬ 
ter  on  Sydenham  Hill,  they  dwindle  into 
utter  insi!Tnific.ance  when  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  Crystal  I’alace  at 
Wieliczka,  with  its  suites  of  vast  and  lofty 
halls,  its  vatihed  chapels,  its  lonsf  range 
of  sp.acious  galleries,  the  quiet  lakes 
spread  like  mirrors  within  its  walls,  and 
its  deep,  dark,  and  mysterious  museums 
of  natural  wonders.” 

The  salt-mines  of  Wieliczka,  or  Wielit- 
ska  as  it  is  more  frequently  spelt,  are  situ¬ 
ated  at  about  two  leagues  south-west  of 
Cracow,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
]llouiitains,  anti  when  Poland  was  divided 
between  Prussi.a,  Kussiii,  and  Austria,  this 
rich  portion  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  last- 
named  i)otvcr.  The  descent  of  this  “  laby¬ 
rinth  of  cryst.al  halls”  is  by  broad  flights 
of  steps  cut  in  the  superincumbent  masses 
of  marl,  clay,  etc.,  which  run  far  down 
into  the  salt.  There  are  many  hundreds 
of  different  h.alls,  passages,  galleries,  etc. 
One  hundred  of  these  halls  measure  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  are  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  breadth  ;  each 
of  them  h;vs  its  ow’n  jKJCuliar  name — usu¬ 
ally  that  of  some  saint,  or  of  some  king 
or  emjwror  w'ho  may  have  visited  the 
mines.  The  grandest  of  these  chambers 
is  the  b.all-room,  which  is  “  adorned  with 
slender  columns,  with  ornamental  capitals, 
with  pieces  of  sculptured  foliage,  and  a 
chandelier  formed  of  rock  crystals  sixty 
feet  in  circumference.”  It  is  in  this  mag¬ 
nificent  hall  that  fetes  are  given,  when 
the  mines  are  honored  by  the  visit  of  any 
very  august  pe»*sonage.  One  of  these 
fetes,  given  to  Augustus  the  Second  of  Po¬ 
land,  is  de.scribed  as  having  exceeded  any 
thing  ever  done  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  splendor  and  magnificence.  The 
thousands  of  lights  with  their  rays  reflect¬ 
ed  on  the  glittering  cryst.als  which  stud 
the  walls  and  pillars  and  roof  and  ground 
of  the  hall,  together  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  saline  gems  in  themselves,  must 
indeed  be  “  exceeding  magnifical.” 

There  are  chapels  as  well  as  a  ball-room 
amidst  these  subterranean  labyrinths — 
one  a  Large  excavation,  of  (iotbic  struc¬ 
ture,  in  which  not  only  the  altar,  the  cru¬ 
cifixes,  the  statues  of  saints,  and  all  the 
other  garniture  of  a  llomau  Catholic 
pLioe  of  worship  are  hewn  out  of  the  glit¬ 
tering  salt,  but  tlie  very  doors,  walls,  and 


niches,  the  roof  and  the  floor  are  formed 
of  the  sjime  beautiful  mineral.  This  chap¬ 
el  is  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  and  in 
former  ye.ars  m.ass  was  said  there  for  the 
miners  every  morning;  now,  however,  it 
is  only  celebrated  once  a  year,  on  the  third 
of  July,  which  is  a  great  festival  amongst 
the  miners,  and  all  appear  in  their  holiday 
garb,  and,  after  the  service,  dine  together 
in  some  of  the  halls. 

Many  of  the  chambers  as  well  as  the 
chapels  are  adorned  with  ornaments  sculp¬ 
tured  in  crystals  of  salt ;  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  a  trophy  formed  of  all 
the  instruments  and  tools  which  are  used 
by  the  miners ;  but  another,  whicli  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  it  iti  intrinsic  value,  is  a  statue  of 
King  Charles  Sigismnnd  of  Poland,  sculp¬ 
tured  out  of  one  single  block  of  crysUil, 
the  largest  ever  hewn  out  of  these  mines. 
The  blocks  are,  in  general,  not  much  more 
than  about  a  cubic  foot  in  size.  These 
blocks  of  crystal  sjilt,  or  sal  gemmi,  are 
found  intermixed  with  the  common  kind, 
and  are  considered  so  precious  as  to  be 
reserved  for  the  disposal  of  kings  and  em¬ 
perors.  Sometimes  ])lale.s,  of  such  fault¬ 
less  puiity  that  they  are  almost  eqinvl  to 
plate-glass,  arc  found.  The  works  are 
said  now  to  extend  over  an  area  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  square  fathoms,  the  length 
of  galleries,  passages,  etc.,  .altogether 
b(*ing  about  thirty-seven  English  miles. 
They  consist  of  three  tlivisions,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  three  ej)och8  in  their  history. 
These  “  fields,”  as  they  are  called,  consist 
of  five  stories  one  .above  another,  “  com- 
j)rising  v.a.st  ranges  of  chambers  coininu- 
nicating  with  each  other  by  numerous 
horizontal  galleries.”  The  lowest  level  is 
three  hundred  feet  below  that  of  the  sea, 
and  five  hundred  and  eighty  below  that 
of  the  Vistula. 

When  the  salt  occurs  in  large  masses, 
the  miners  prepare  with  chisel  and  pick, 
a  perpendicular  chamlwjr,  or  wall  in  the 
chamber  in  which  they  are  working,  ren¬ 
dering  it  smooth  and  uniform  to  a  height 
of  about  twenty  feet ;  such  a  surface  is 
called  a  mirror,  and  along  the  whole  face 
of  these  mirrors  are  then  cut  narrow 
grooves  or  furrows,  of  twenty  or  thirty 
inches  in  depth,  and  at  intervals  of  three 
feet  from  each  other.  By  means  of  these 
grooves  a  number  of  small  iron  wedges 
are  then  introduced  on  each  side  of  the 
strips  marked  otf;  and  the  wedges  being 
all  raised  at  once,  the  huge  ma.ss  of  salt 
is  thus  loosened  from  the  WiUI,  but  re- 
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mains  standing  until  thrown  down  by 
main  force.  In  the  fall  the  salt  pillars  of 
course  break  into  fragments,  and  tho.'ie 
.are  subsequently  cut  on  the  spot  into  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  according  to  their  size.  It 
is  calcjilated  that  four  hundred  cubic 
fathoms  of  rock  give  one  hundred  thous¬ 
and  cwts.  of  salt,  and  the  annual  yield  of 
the  Wieliczka  mines  being,  on  an  average, 
seven  hundred  thousand  cwts.,  .an  addi¬ 
tional  space  of  two  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  cubic  fathoms,  or  a  chamber  meas¬ 
uring  eighty  feet  in  height,  length,  and 
breadth,  is  added  every  year  to  the  mines. 
The  horses  which  work  in  these  mines  are 
stabled  and  kept  in  them,  extensive  sta¬ 
bling  being  set  aside  for  their  use ;  but 
the  ininers  return,  when  their  work  is 
over,  to  the  regions  of  pure  air  and  light 
.above  grotmd.  The  noted  and  eccentric 
General  Suwarrow,  however,  chose  on 
one  occasion  to  establish  his  head-quarters 
here  for  three  days,  signing  papers  and 
W’riling  disp.atches  on  blocks  of  salt  The 
clean  and  dry  state  of  the,  mines  must 
make  a  visit  to  them  more  pleasant 
than  one  to  those  of  other  minerals  ;  for, 
although  they  hold  in  their  depths  about 
twenty  small  l.akes,  each  several  hundred 
feet  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four 
deep,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  that  mois¬ 
ture  and  slushiness  which  renders  mines 
in  general  so  dls.agreeable.  No  water  here 
trickles  from  the  walls,  gathering  in  pools 
round  the  workmen’s  feet ;  the  greatest 
cleanliness  and  neatness  reign  through¬ 


out  the  subterraneous  chambers,  and 
though  pools  of  water  are  sometimes  dis¬ 
covered  in  some  little  cavity,  they  are 
speedily  drained  off  so  as  to  create  no  dis¬ 
comfort.  The  air  in  the  mines  is  remark¬ 
ably  dry,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  works  of  art  sculptured  in 
salt,  which  hiive  stood  there  for  centuries, 
are  not  perceptibly  injured.  The  effect  of 
the  air  in  sirlt  mincs  acts  on  dead  bodies 
as  a  preservative,  carcases  of  horses  that 
h.ave  died  and  been  left  in  the  mines  for 
many  years  having  been  found  in  a  state 
of  entire  preservation. 

The  exact  time  of  the  discovery  of 
these  most  valuable  mines  is  unknown, 
the  first  mention  of  them  being  found  in 
history  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
For  ages  the  inhabit.ants  of  the  Carpsithian 
IVlountuins  and  their  neighborhood  drew' 
their  supplies  of  salt  in  small  quantities 
from  foreign  lands,  ignorant  of  the  wealth 
which  lay  below  their  very  feet.  It  is, 
however,  believed  that,  although  compar¬ 
atively  few  mines  have  been  opened,  yet 
the  whole  district  of  the  Carpathians,  of 
Transylvania  and  Moldavia,  is  underlaid 
with  salt-fields.  Miiny  articles  of  interest 
arc  found  in  these  mines,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  to  lead  to  much  geological 
discovery  when  duly  investigated — I  mean 
such  as  sea-shells  of  differcn%kinds,  and 
charred  and  petrified  trunks  (H  trees,  etc. 
For  much  of  this  accoimt  of  the  Wiel¬ 
iczka  mines  I  am  indebted  to  a  writer  in 
Chambers'' s  Journal  for  1854. 


Tiik  Mt»»enger  of  Nice  mentions  a  mclanclioly  ca- 
ta.«trophe  which  has  occurred  in  the  commune  of 
Liensolo.  An  avalanche  of  immen.ie  extent  8udden- 
I  v  fell  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  called  the  Mer- 
lier,  carrying  every  thing  before  it.  Fourteen  cot¬ 
tages  were  swept  away,  four  hundred  head  of  cattle 
perished,  and  twenty  families  were  reduced  to  misery. 
Three  persons  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins ;  when 
got  out,  one  was  still  alive,  though  dreadfully  injured, 
and  the  other  two  were  dead. 

Extrataoasck. — Since  the  rage  for  dress  and 
finery  set  in ;  since  extravagance  became  a  womanly 
b«-auty,  and  to  live  beyond  one’s  means  a  social  re¬ 
quirement  ;  since  tlie  loom  and  the  workshop  have 
taken  the  place  of  birth  and  refinement,  and  the 
moneyed  vulgarian  is  counted  higher  than  the  penni¬ 
less  aristocrat ;  since  women  have  been  ranked  by 
what  they  wear  and  not  by  what  they  are,  and  a  be¬ 


coming  toilette  is  accounted  equal  to  a  personal 
grace  ;  since  none  but  a  chosen  few  dare  to  be  sim¬ 
ple,  none  but  a  remnant  of  the  faithful  dare  to  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  luxury  and  fashion — more  fa¬ 
milies  have  l>t>en  ruined  than  has  ever  been  known 
before,  and  the  boasted  happiness  of  the  English 
home  is  fast  becoming  a  fable  and  a  myth. — Londou 
Review. 


A  Pervect  Mas. — Tlie  man  deserving  the  name 
is  one  whose  thoughts  and  exertions  are  for  others, 
rather  than  for  himself ;  whose  high  purpose  is 
adopted  on  jii.st  principles,  and  never  abandoned 
while  heaven  or  earth  affords  means  of  aoconiplisli- 
ing  it.  He  is  one  who  will  neither  seek  an  indirect 
advautage  by  a  specious  word,  nor  take  an  evil  path 
to  secure  a  real  good  purpose.  Such  a  man  were 
one  for  whom  a  woman’s  heart  should  beat  constant¬ 
ly  while  he  breathes,  and  break  when  he  dies. 
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“A  siGX  and  a  trophy,  he  holds  it  up,  a  single  hair,  long,  white,  and  shining.  It  is  not  the  hair  of  his 
mother,  nor  of  his  fatlior ;  neither  is  it  a  memento  from  the  venerable  head  of  the  Gamaliel  at  whoso  feet 
be  was  wont  to  sit.  Wliere  did  he  get  it,  and  why  ?” 


Mt  lady  Patterdaile  sits  in  the  large  draw¬ 
ing-room  of  her  place  down  in  Blankshire, 
.and  listens  to  the  rain  which  falls  drip, 
drip,  upon  the  stone  terrace  without, 
^ly  lady  is  not  there  from  choice,  but  by 
reason  of  her  medical  tyrants.  In  her 
listless  hand  is  a  novel,  which  she  docs 
not  read.  Xow  and  then  she  glances 
at  the  fire,  which  is  there  not  becatisc 
it  is  cold,  but  because  the  place  in  Hlank- 
Biiire  is  dreary;  a  d.ampness  hangs  about 
it,  and  a  chill ;  a  queer  sort  of  creeping, 
as  though  the  dead  Sir  Oliver  still  lay  in 
state  on  the  hearse-like  bed  of  crimson 
velvet  in  the  western  chamber. 

My  lady’s  own  companion  sits  behind 
her,  occupied  in  a  mysterious  fancy-work 
called  tattiqg  ;  but  it  is  not  upon  her  that 
those  wandering  glances  fall  as  they  leave 
the  fire ;  it  is  upon  two  figures  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room — so  far  away,  that 
in  the  dim  light  they  can  rather  be 
imagined  than  seen,  and  their  voices  arc 
inaudible.  These  are  the  daughter  and 
tlie  nephew  of  my  lady  Patterdaile. 

By-and-by  their  conversation  is  finished, 
and  they  come  up  and  stand  together 
opposite  my  lady’s  great  chair  on  the 
hearth. 

“  George  Ilaughton,”  said  her  ladyship, 
“  why  are  you  looking  like  a  caged  lion  ?” 

“  Twelve  months  ago,”  replied  the 
young  man,  “  my  cousin  bade  me  wait 
patiently  a  year,  a  whole,  long  year.  It 
expires  to-d.ay,  and  I  am  here  to  know  my 
fate.” 

“Spe.ak  lower,  George  Ilaughton.” 

“  She  tells  me,”  he  went  on,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  “  that  she  can  not 
fetter  herself  yet ;  that  I  am  still  a  boy, 
and  must  serve  yet  another  year  for 
her.” 

“  To  which  you  have  agreed,”  inter¬ 
posed  a  softer  voice,  while  a  little  white 
hand  touched  his  arm. 


“  To  which  I  have  agreed.  It  is  no 
boy’s  love  I  have  given  you,  Catherine, 
but  my  whole  life.  You  must  not  think 
I  do  not  know  you ;  it  is  because  you 
love  admiration,  because  you  would  be 
accounted  free  to  exercise  your  fascination 
over  others,  that  you  hold  back  from 
keeping  your  promise.  I  can  wait ;  but 
do  not  try  me  too  long.  You  are  mine 
and  I  am  yours  for  hajtpinoss  or  misery, 
and  the  one  shall  not  sutler  without  the 
other.” 

3Iy  lady  Patterdaile  bent  her  false 
eyebrows  into  a  frown  as  he  finished. 

“  These  are  strange  words  for  a  lover, 
young  Ilaughton.”  Then  the  haughty 
lace  softened  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  ten¬ 
derness,  and  he  took  both  the  hands  of 
his  betrothed  in  his  own  strong,  earnest 
gras]). 

“  Catherine  knoAVs,”  he  said,  “  that  I 
love  her  as  my  own  soul.” 

He  was  gone.  ]My  lady’s  book  slipi»cd 
sloAvly  down  to  the  stool  at  her  feet, 
for  she  was  Avatching  her  daughter.  A 
strange  look  came  into  the  eyes  of  the 
young  girl  as  she  pressed  her  clasj)ed 
hands  together,  and  felt  the  touch  of 
George  Ilaughton’s  ring. 

“  You  are  wise,  Catherine,”  said  her 
ladyship.  “When  aa'c  go  b.aok  to  tOAvn 
you  Avill  have  many  a  better  parti  at  your 
feet.” 

“  That  is  not  it,”  exclaimed  Catherine, 
scornfully.  “  And  the  man  does  not  live 
AA-hoin  I  should  think  Avorthy  to  compare 
with  him.” 

My  lady  bent  her  uncertain  old  eyes  to 
look  into  her  daughter’s  face. 

“  You  are  endoAved  with  a  singular 
power  of  fascination,”  she  said.  “  You 
AA'otild  flirt,  my  daughter,  in  your  shroud.” 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  beautiful 
crouching  figure,  and  the  poor  companion 
made  a  false  move  in  her  tatting. 
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“  I»iit  do  not  trust  to  it,  Kate ;  u  ith 
youth  and  beauty  it  passes  away — ah,  so 
(juickly !” 

Then  my  lady  ran"  for  lights,  and 
began  to  reckon  up  the  days  and  weeks 
which  must  elapse  before  she  would  dare 
to  go  back  to  town  and  gayety,  from  the 
dreary  place  in  Blankshire. 

So  that  year  also  wont  by,  and  then 
another,  and  another,  leaving  the  promise 
unfulfilled ;  and  still  (leorge  Ilanghton 
repeated  as  firmly  as  ever,  “  I  can  wait 
while  the  hope  that  had  ripened  youth, 
was  withering  away  his  manhood.  j 

Four  years  more  had  he  served  for  her, 
this  w.as  the  fifth.  And  my  Lady  was  back 
again  at  her  pl.ace  in  lilankshlre,  but 
no  longer  alone  with  her  unread  novel. 

She  h.ad  filled  the  house  with  fashion 
and  youth  and  beauty.  There  wore 
daughters  and  sons  to  be  merry,  and  ma¬ 
trons  to  gather  round  the  card-table  of  ! 
Lady  Patterdaile,  and  to  squabble  over  j 
the  cards  which  she  touched  lovingly  with 
her  trembling  old  fingers,  while  the  danc¬ 
ing  went  on  around  her. 

On  such  .an  evening  it  M  as  that  George 
Haughton  again  entered  the  largo  draM*- ' 
ing-room  of  the  place  in  Hl.ankshire.  lie  ' 
stooil  in  the  door-M'ay  watching  the  light  | 
clouds  of  gauzy  blue  and  pink  and  M’hite,  \ 
with  the  black  coats  that  relieved  them.  ' 
George  Ilaughton’s  head  Mas  higher  than  ' 
any  there  ;  lie  le.aned  in  his  lazy  strength  ; 
against  the  M  all,  M  atching,  with  a  smile  ! 
to  M’hich  years  of  disappointed  hope  h.ad  I 
given  a  sort  of  despairing  bitterness,  while  j 
his  cousin  drew  near,  and  stopped  Mifh  a  ; 
gesture  of  surprise.  j 

George  made  her  a  low  boM’,  and  then 
ottered  his  ungloved  hand.  ' 

“Have  you  forgotten  the  day  of  the  | 

month  y” 

“  Let  me  speak  to  you  a  moment,” 
he  s.aid,  taking  her  .apart  from  the  rest. 

When  they  came  back  she  M  as  looking 
up  at  him,  laughingly.  1 

“  When  Avill  you  give  me  up,  George 
1  Laughton?” 

“  When  that  beautiful  black  head  is 
stre.aked  M'ith  silver,”  retorted  (Tcorge. 

She  heard  a  new  sound  in  his  voice, 
and  shrank  from  it ;  but  the  next  moment 
.all  her  g.ayety  came  back,  for  she  said 
to  herself  imperiou.sly :  “IleknoM's  not 
my  poM'er ;  ho  can  not  forsake  mo.” 

“  One  M'ord  more,”  said  George.  “  You 
e.all  that  young  lady  M’ho  left  you  just  noM’ 
your  friend,  do  you  not  ?” 


“  Oh,  yes — my  dearest  friend.” 

“  Well,  and  the  fair-haired  young  fellow 
leaning  over  the  prie-dieu  is  a  stranger  to 
you  ?” 

“  He  M’as  till  this  evening.” 

“  But  not  to  mo.  When  I  came  in,  yon 
M’ere  flirting  M'ith  him.  When  I  tell  you 
I  that  he  is  engaged  to  your  ‘dearest  friend,’ 

’  M’ill  you  spare  him  ?” 

W^ith  a  laugh  she  broke  from  the  light 
restraint  of  his  h.and.  He  looked  after 
her,  and  smiled  at  the  folly  of  asking  such 
a  cpiestion.  He  drcM'  himself  up,  and 
pressed  his  knuckles  together;  and  he 
muttered  to  himself  fiercely,  “I  will:  I 
swear  it.” 

So  this  year  George  Haughton  did  not 
take  himself  and  his  ansM  cr  aM  ay  asmsual, 
but  lie  stayed  on  day  after  day,  patient 
and  w.atchful,  amongst  the  other  guests 
of  his  aunt. 

One  evening  the  jioor  comjianion 
knocked,  with  her  tatting  in  her  hand, 
at  the  «loor  of  Catherine’s  dressing-room, 
and  entered,  trembling  at  her  om  ii  bold¬ 
ness. 

“  My  dear,”  said  the  poor  lady,  and  all 
the  roM's  of  curls  on  her  forehead  quivered 
Mith  agitation,  “forgive  me,  but  I  could 
not  help  it.” 

“  Help  M  hat?”  asked  Catherine,  gently. 

“  My  dear,  my  dear,  an  old  maid’s  life 
is  not  ahv.ays  a  happy  one.  I  do  not  say 
that  mine  is  unhappy,  but  others  are  dif¬ 
ferently  constituted;  yourself  for  instance 
— if  such  a  thing  M'cre  to  happen.” 

A  laugh  interupted  her ;  but  clasping 
her  h.ancis,  M'ith  one  point  of  the  t.atting 
needle  running  into  them,  she  Ment  on 
more  e.amcstly : 

“  Alas,  alas !  you  tvould  be  so  misera¬ 
ble  !  Smile  at  me  if  you  M  ill,  for  taking 
such  a  theme  upon  my  old  lips ;  but 
I  know  M  h.at  it  is  to  trifle  M'ith  a  man’s 
heart,  and — Heaven  help  me  !  to  lose  it.” 

The  Last  words  were  but  a  faint  murmur, 
and  the  old  lady  M'.as  gone. 

“An  old  maid !”  C.atherine  Laughed 
.again ;  she  sprang  up  lightly,  and  stood 
before  the  gl.ass,  radiant  and  beautiful, 
rejieating  the  M'ords  scornfully. 

I  look  once  more.  The  Laugh  of  the 
fair  cousin  has  ended  in  a  little  cry  of 
j  amazement ;  a  look  of  horror  has  chased 
away  the  nadiant  smile.  What  is  it  ? 
i  Only  that  she  has  seen  reflected  there  a 
I  M'hite  hair,  only  one,  but  startlingly  white, 
i  gleaming  like  a  silver  trail  doM'ii  the  black 
I  locks. 
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She  turned  away ;  but  still  she  saw  it ; 
every  where  she  saw  it — down  the  walls, 
on  the  gilt  frames  of  the  pictures,  on  the 
door,  every  where.  It  lay  along  the  dark- 
green  of  the  Venetian  blind ;  and  M  hen 
she  raised  that  impatiently,  it  cut  in  two 
the  ])rospect  from  the  window. 

Then  she  threw  hei'self  on  a  couch,  and  | 
covered  her  face.  There  seemed  to  be 
before  her  then  herself,  yet  not  herself ; 
bearing  a  shadowy  resemblance,  but  hor¬ 
rible  to  behold  ;  a  gaunt  figure,  a  lonely 
desolate  woman,  unlovely  and  unloving  ; 
with  nothing  but  the  bitter  remembrance 
of  past  pleasures  to  fill  up  the  yearning  in 
lier  heart ;  with  none  to  live  for,  no  voice 
to  answer  hers,  no  lips  to  smile  for  her ; 
alone  with  the  phantoms  of  the  past, 
which  mocked  her  wretchedness. 

Then  the  iiicture  changed.  Earnest 
eyes  were  looking  into  her  own  ;  a  loving 
hand  clasped  hers ;  whispers  of  tender¬ 
ness  filled  the  air  around  her,  and  the 
tears  came  stealing  through  the  hands 
cla.s])ed  over  her  face. 

That  evening  George  Ilaughton  saw 
that  his  cousin  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever ;  that  there  was  a  new  grace  about 
her,  a  something  almost  akin  to  humility  ; 
that  she  w.as  strangely  quiet  and  reserved. 
But  he  only  smiled  bitterly  as  he  siiw  it, 
and  thought  of  his  vow. 

Once  only  she  addressed  him — when  he 
was  passing  her,  to  lo.ave  the  room.  N ev¬ 
er  lookittg  at  him,  or  even  turning  to¬ 
wards  him,  she  ventured  to  .ask  why  he 
was  going  away  so  soon.  He  had  letters 
to  w'rite,  he  said ;  he  was  going  to  the 
library. 

But  he  did  not  write  them.  lie  stood 
on  the  rug,  leaning  his  clbo>v  on  the  man¬ 
tle-piece  ;  lie  seemed  to  be  we.aving  pic¬ 
tures  out  of  the  dull  glimmer  of  the  fire ; 
but  they  could  not  have  been  ])lea8.ant 
ones,  his  face  was  so  stern  and  bitter. 

He  looked  up  impatiently  as  the  door 
opened,  but  it  was  the  figure  of  his  cous¬ 
in  which  stood  there  to  interrupt  him. 

For  a  moment  the  old,  long-cherished 
love  clamored  at  the  door  of  George’s 
heart,  and  cried  out  with  piteous  pleading 
to  be  taken  in ;  but  the  keeper  of  that 
door  answered  sorrowfully :  “  Too  late.” 

She  was  near  him  now — downcast,  but 
resolute. 

“  The  time  has  arrived,  George  Ilaugh- 
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ton.  I  come  to  give  you  back  your  bond : 
to  set  you  free.” 

George  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

“  Is  this  all  your  pride  can  say  to  me, 
Catherine  ?” 

All !  Oh  no,  it  needed  but  a  word  from 
him  to  call  forth  the  whisper  of  a  better 
and  a  happier  love  than  she  h.ad  ever 
known  before,  but  that  word  would  never 
come.  Looking  into  his  face  she  choked 
back  the  half-uttered  “Forgive  mo.” 

“I  remind  yon  of  your  own  declaration, 
whether  it  was  jest  or  earne.st.  The  silver 
streak  hits  come ;  look  here,  George 
Ilaughton.” 

He  saw  it  at  once  as  she  bent  her  head 
before  him — the  one  white  hair,  glistening 
on  the  bl.ack  locks. 

He  s.aid  to  her,  as  calmly  as  he  could, 
alw.ays  looking  down  upon  her,  as  she 
stood  there:  “This,  then,  has  gained  a 
victory  which  seven  years  of  devotion 
could  not  gain  !  Give  it  to  me.  Cathe¬ 
rine,  I  told  you  once  that  it  was  not  my 
love  I  oflered  you,  but  my  own  life.  You 
accepted  it ;  you  took,  and  offered  it  up 
to  vanity  and  frivolity.  Think  what  it  is 
to  have  withered  a  man’s  life  up.” 

“Forgive  me,”  murmured  Catherine. 

“  I  do.  I  accept  my  relea.se  at  your 
hands.  •Catherine,  when  I  came  here  four 
days  ago,  my  heart  was  full  of  the  old 
love.  Again  you  jnit  me  off  as  though  I 
were  indeed  no  better  than  a  j»lay-lhing. 
Than  I  swore  that  I  would  free  myself; 
but  no  effort  was  needed,  I  fras  free; 
your  voice  had  no  power  to  move  me,  nor 
your  touch :  you  had  withered  up  all  I 
gave  to  you,  and  nothing  remained  but 
bitterness — nothing. 

“  The  past  is  like  a  dream,  which  I  can 
remember  without  being  able  to  bring 
back  the  emotions  which  filled  it.  They 
will  never  come  to  me  again.  Those  two, 
the  saddest  words  a  man’s  tongue  can  ut¬ 
ter,  are  all  that  come  to  me  as  I  look  at 
you,  and  think  what  might  have  been — 
‘  Too  late.’  ” 

He  paused,  but  there  was  no  reply. 
Tlicn  a  sign  and  a  trophy,  he  holds  it  uj) 
— the  long  Avhite  h.air. 

“  This,  4hen,  brought  you  to  me,  too 
late.  Catherine,  good-by ;  for  if  ever  we 
meet  again  it  will  rise  up  as  a  ghost  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  we  shall  be  strangers !” 

Louis  Saxd. 
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From  Colburn’s  New  Monthly. 

SPORTING  ADVENTURES  AT  SPITZBERGEN.* 


Mk.  Lamont,  of  Knockdow,  Argyle- 
Bliiro,  satisfied  liimsclf  on  the  occasion  of 
an  incidental  trip  made  to  Spitzbergen,  in 
liis  yacht  Ginevra,  in  August,  1858,  that 
tliere  was  wonderful  sjiort,  and  that  of  a 
most  original  description,  to  be  obtained 
there  by  any  one  who  would  go  at  the 
jiroper  se.ason,  with  a  suitably  eipiipped 
vessel  and  proper  boats,  manned  by  a 
crew  of  men  accustomed  to  the  ice  and 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  walrus  and  seal. 

Full  of  these  impressions,  to  which  he 
adds  dignity  by  saying  that  there  were 
some  geologic.al  evidences  of  gradu.al  ui)- 
heaval  in  these  remote  and  wintry  islands 
to  lend  support  to  his  friend  Sir  Charles 
Lyell’s  theories,  Mr.  Lamont  proceeded 
in  the  spring  of  1859  to  make  those 
preparations  which  will  show  us  what 
was  a  properly  equipped  vessel,  where 
a  crew  accustomed  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
walrus  was  to  be  found,  what  was  the 
proper  season,  and  what  the  wonderful 
sport  to  be  obtained. 

The  vessel  was  a  Ilammerfest  “jagt,” 
which,  he  ti’lls  us,  is  a  small  sloop  without 
a  topmast,  a  rig  very  general  amongst 
the  Scandinavian  coasters,  and  which  was 
manifestly  the  original  of  the  modern 
family  of  “  yachts.”  The  “jagt  ”  was  to 
be  suitably  planked,  and  provided  with  a 
square  topsail  and  every  thing  requisite 
for  a  summer’s  campaign  against  the 
“  ferae  naturae  ”  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
to  include  casks  to  stow  their  blubber  in, 
for  Mr.  Lamont  expected  to  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  heavy 
outlay  these  preparations  entailed  by  the 
])rocecd8  of  skins  ami  oil.  Two  suitable 
walrus  boats  were  also  to  be  constructed 
at  Ilammerfest,  of  a  size  slightly  larger 
than  those  commonly  used,  and  finally 
two  skillful  harpooners,  and  men  enough 
to  man  the  boats  and  navigate  the  “jagt,” 
English  sailors  being,  we  are  told,  almost 
as  useless  as  their  boats  for  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  work. 

*  Stfosons  voiUi  the  Sea  Iloraes:  or  Sportiny  Adven¬ 
tures  in  the  NorUiem  Seas.  By  Jaues  Lamont, 
E«q.,  F.G.S. 


Lord  David  Kennedy,  “  renowned  as 
a  sportsman  witli  the  rifle  and  the  spear 
on  the  plains  of  India,”  agreed  to  join  in 
the  excursion,  and  entered  “  tvith  heart 
and  j)urse  ”  into  the  arrangements.  It 
is  needless  to  follow  our  yachtsmen  from 
Leith  to  the  salmon-renowned  Namsen, 
and  from  the  Namsen  to  Ilammerfest. 
Arrived  at  that  most  northerly  of  Euro- 
pe.an  towns,  the  “jagt”  Anna  Louisa 
wjw  found  to  smell  so  strongly  of  putrid 
walrus  oil  that  they  sent  her  off  first,  and 
determined  to  stick  to  the  Ginevra  as 
long  as  possible.  They  must  indeed  have 
had  almost  enough  of  walrus  at  the  onset, 
but  the  odor  was  diversified  by  acres  of 
cod,  ling,  and  scythe,  or  coal-fish,  and 
boileries  of  seal  and  blubber  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  “  cod-liver  oil.”  A  short  way 
out  at  sea,  too,  on  leaving  for  Spitzber- 
gen,  they  found  a  small  vessel  fi.shing 
with  seal’s  blubber  for  bait  for  the  Arctic 
shark,  which  affords  more  “  cod-liver  oil  ” 
than  any  other  fish  ;  nearly,  indeed,  its 
own  bulk  of  fine  oil.  To  what  strange 
lines  of  business  does  the  progress  of 
civiliz.ation  and  new  modes  of  treating 
disease  give  rise ! 

On  the  second  of  July  they  sighted 
Spitzbergen,  and  they  sailed  up  the  great 
ulf  or  sound  called  Stour  Fiord,  or  Wybe 
all’s  AVater,  which,  at  a  short  distance, 
they  found  to  bo  covered  with  drift  ice. 
Two  small  vessels  were  in  the  gulf  “fish¬ 
ing,”  as  they  term  killing  walruses,  seals, 
bears,  or  any  thing  almost  that  presents 
itself.  They  also  got  a  boat  out  and 
rowed  amongst  the  ice  for  six  hours,  but 
they  only  saw  three  seals,  all  of  which 
managed  to  save  their  blubber.  They 
were  soon  after  joined  by  the  Anna 
Louisa,  and  her  people  being  of  opinion 
that  tlieir  best  chance  of  sport  lay  to  the 
north-east  of  the  so-called  “Thousand 
Islands,”  (there  are,  in  reality,  only  some 
hundred  groups  of  trap  rocks,)  where 
there  are  extensive  submarine  banks  much 
aflfected  by  the  walrus,  they  sailed  from 
the  ice-bound  gulf  in  that  direction.  On 
getting  into  the  open  sea  the  ice  was 
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found,  however,  a  great  deal  too  thick  for 
the  Ginevra,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
shift  their  quarters  into  the  Anna  Louisa. 

Sliortly  after  parting  with  the  yacht, 
the  look-out  man  rej*orted  walruses  on  the 
ice,  but  they  were  all  old  bulls  in  small 
troops  of  two  to  four,  and  so  extremely 
shy  that  they  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  harjwon  them.  The  next  day,  how¬ 
ever,  Lord  David  shot  a  cow -walrus 
through  the  head  as  she  was  shuffling 
off  the  ice.  She  immediately  sank,  but 
floated  up  again  in  a  few  seconds,  when 
she  was  harpooned  and  secured.  This 
was  the  first  of  forty-six.  The  outer  edge 
of  the  ice  -  pack  was  so  closely  wedg¬ 
ed  together  at  this  point  tliat  they  had, 
when  going  in  pursuit  of  the  walruses, 
to  drag  the  boats  with  great  labor  for 
fifty  or  sixty  yards,  until  they  got  into 
opener  water  inside  the  pack.  The  same 
day  Mr.  Lament  shot  his  first  cow,  after 
it  had  rolled  two  young  ones  one  after 
the  other  like  barrels  into  the  water,  and  ' 
thus  saved  their  juvenile  blubber.  This 
walrus  sank  to  rise  no  more,  but  the  two 
young  ones  came  up  again  and  again,  as 
if  looking  for  their  dam,  but  they  were 
precocious  enough  not  to  allow  their  ene¬ 
mies  to  approach  too  closely.  Nothing, 
it  may  be  observed,  was  visible  ashore 
but  snow,  with  desolate  patches  of  bare 
brown  earth  peeping  through  it  here  and 
there,  or  the  bare  rocks  on  some  “  wind¬ 
loved  peak,”  from  which  the  snow  had 
been  blown.  The  greater  part  of  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  Spitzbergen  was  fountl  to 
be  covered  with  a  succession  of  enormous 
glaciers,  which  descended  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  even  protruded  far  into 
it.  These  prodigious  masses  of  ice  gen¬ 
erate  fogs,  which  are  more  prevalent  on 
the  e.ast  than  on  the  west  side  of  the 
country. 

On  the  ninth  they  spoke  a  Norwegian 
sloop,  with  six  men  on  board,  jiicked  up 
in  a  boat  the  day  before,  .after  being  three 
weeks  drifting  about  (their  sloop  had  been 
lost  in  the  ice)  with  nothing  to  c.at  but  the 
dry  seal-skin  mufflings  of  their  oars!  The 
(captain  had  both  his  feet  badly  frost-bitten, 
and  the  Anna  Louisa  could  not  receive 
him;  but  luckily  a  snuill  schooner  that 
had  her  eargo  nearly  completed  did,  and 
took  him  over  to  Ilamraerfest,  where  his 
life  was  saved  by  the  amputation  of  the 
greater  part  of  both  his  feet.  “  It  is  a 
terribly  hard  and  dangerous  life,”  s.iys 
Mr.  Lament,  “  these  Spitzbergen  walrus- 
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hunters  live,  .and  I  observe  that  they  h.ave 
all  a  restless,  weary  look  about  the  eyes — 
a  look  as  if  contracted  by  being  perpetu¬ 
ally  in  the  presence  of  danger.  They  are 
a  w'ild,  rough,  reckless  lot  of  fellows ;  Ijold, 
hardy,  and  enduring  of  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue  ;  active  and  energetic  while  at  sea, 
and  nearly  alw.ays  drunk  while  at  home. 
So  many  bad  accidents  have  been  caused 
by  their  having  brandy  on  board,  that  of 
late  the  owners  have  supplied  them  with 
tea  .and  cofiee  ifistead,  and  it  is  found  that 
men  work  quite  as  well,  and  stand  the 
climate  quite  as  well,  upon  these  as  upon 
spirits ;  but  this  enforced  temperance 
I  seems  to  cause  a  sort  of  reaction  when¬ 
ever  they  get  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
to  excess.” 

Nor  did  “sport,”  as  our  oniremanchc 
friends  have  it,  appear  to  Ik*  all  “  ple.asurc” 
with  our  own  countrymen.  Whenever  a 
single  animal  was  observed  from  the  ship, 
they  took  it  by  turns  to  go  after  it,  and 
they  .always  slept  in  their  clothes,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  be  ready  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  at  any  hour  of  the  d.ay  or  night, 
to  start  whenever  the  watch  on  deck  re¬ 
ported  any  thing  in  sight.  Hy  this  mode 
of  proceeding  a  day  seldom  passed  with¬ 
out  their  bagging  .at  least  a  seal. 

“The  pursuit  of  the  great  Spitzbergen 
seal,”  s.ays  Mr.  Lamont,  “  although  it 
lacks  the  wild  excitement  of  the  chase  of 
the  sea-hoi*se,  is  a  very*  delightful  amu.se- 
ment.  The  great  seal  will  never  allow 
himself  to  be  ‘  caught  naj)ping.’  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  a  sleeping  seal  which 
did  not,  about  once  in  every  three  or  four 
minutes,  raise  his  hc.a<l  from  the  ice,  and 
look  une.asily  around,  so  that  he  c.an  not 
be  harpooned  in  his  slee]>,  like  his  more 
lethargic  congener  the  walrus.  I  im.ag- 
ine  this  greater  watchfulness  on  the  p.art 
of  the  seals  to  arise  from  the  greater 
cause  they  have  to  apfwehend  being 
‘stalked’  by  the  bears,  while  taking  their 
siesta  ;  however  this  may  be,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  rifle  before  the  har¬ 
poon  comes  into  play,  in  the  case  of  the 
Phoca  barbata,  and  to  ra.ake  good  work 
with  them  requires  the  perfection  of  rifle 
))r.actice,  for  if  a  seal  be  not  shot  stone 
dead  on  the  ice,  he  is  almost  certain  to 
roll  or  jerk  himself  into  the  water,  and 
sink  or  e.scape,  and  as  a  seal  never  lies 
more  than  twelve  itiches  from  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  the  mo.st  trifling  sptirk  of  life  is 
enough.  The  only  part  of  the  huge  c.ar- 
cass  in  which  a  bullet  will  cause  the  re- 
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quisitc  amount  of  ‘  sudden  death’  is  the 
brain,  and  this,  in  the  biggest  seal,  is  not 
larger  than  an  orange.” 

A  seal,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  will 
seldom  let  a  boat  approach  nearer  than 
fitly  yards,  and  the  shot  must  be  made, 
the  boat  heaving  and  the  slab  of  ice  on 
which  the  orange  is  lying  heaving  also. 
A  full-sized  Spitzbcrgen  seal  is  about  nine 
and  a  half  or  ten  feet  long,  by  six  or  six 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference,  and 
weighs  six  hundred  pounds  or  upwards. 
The  skin  and  fat  amount  to  about  one 
half  of  the  total  weight,  and  the  fat  yields 
about  one  half  of  its  own  weight  of  fine 
oil.  In  the  water  the  seals  come  up  bold¬ 
ly  to  the  bo.at,  but  then  it  is  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  shoot  and  secure  them,  and 
from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  seals 
that  are  shot  in  the  water  are  lost.  The 
head  harpooncr,  Christian,  indeed,  ac¬ 
knowledged  he  had  one  day  shot  dead 
eighteen  immense  seals,  and  lost  every 
one  of  them ! 

On  the  twelfth  of  July,  the  fog  being 
very  thick,  they  were  tantalized  by  he.ar- 
ing  the  snorting  and  bellowing  of  a  great 
m.any  walruses  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
although  the^  could  not  find  them  in  the 
fog;  but  it  tortunately  cleared  up  for  a 
little  in  the  forenoon,  and  enabled  them 
to  see  a  great  herd  reposing  on  several 
large  flat  slabs  of  ice. 

“  Wo  instantly  (Mr.  Lamont  relates)  went 
after  them  in  both  boats,  and  although  they 
were  very  shy  we  cacli  succeeded  in  killing  a 
cow  and  a  calf.  The  cow  killed  from  my  boat 
had  a  good  harpoon  and  line  sticking  in  her 
back  ;  it  had  not  been  long  in  the  walrus,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  lost  by  the  slipping  of 
the  knot  at  the  inner  end  of  the  line.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  ice,  both  walrus  and 
tackle — even  if  the  former  had  been  dead — 
were  a  fair  prize  of  the  captors,  although  Christ- 
i.an  said  he  knew  very  well  to  whom  the  har¬ 
poon  had  belonged. 

‘‘  I  never  in  my  life  witne.ssed  any  thing  more 
interesting  and  more  atlecting  than  the  won¬ 
derful  maternal  affection  then  displayed  by 
this  poor  walrus.  After  she  was  fast  to  the 
harpoon  and  was  dragging  the  boat  furiously 
amongst  tho  icebergs,  I  was  going  to  shoot 
her  through  the  head,  that  we  might  have 
time  to  follow  the  others ;  but  Christian  called 
to  me  not  to  shoot,  as  she  had  a  ‘junger’  with 
her.  Although  I  did  not  understand  his  object, 
I  reserved  my  fire,  and  upon  looking  cJosely  at 
the  walrus  when  she  came  up  to  breathe,  I  then 
)erceivcd  that  she  held  a  very  young  calf  under 
ler  right  arm,  and  I  saw  that  he  wanted  to 
harpoon  it ;  but  whenever  he  poised  the  weapon 


to  throw,  tlie  old  cow  seemed  to  watch  the  di¬ 
rection  of  it,  and  interposed  her  own  body,  and 
she  seemed  to  receive  with  pleasure  several  liar- 
poons  which  were  intended  for  the  young  one. 
At  last  a  wcll-aime<l  dart  struck  the  calf,  and 
we  then  shorttmed  up  the  lines  attached  to  the 
cow,  and  finished  her  with  the  lancc.s.  Christ¬ 
ian  now  had  time  and  breath  to  explain  to  me 
why  he  was  so  anxious  to  secure  the  calf,  and 
he  j)rocccded  to  give  me  a  practical  illustration 
of  ins  meaning  by  gently  ‘  stirring  up’  the  un¬ 
fortunate  junger  with  the  but-end  of  a  liarpoon 
shaft.  This  caused  the  poor  little  animal  to  emit 
a  peculiar,  plaintive,  grunting  cry,  eminently  ex¬ 
pressive  of  alarm  and  a  desire  for  assistance,  an 
Christian  said  it  would  bring  all  the  herd  round 
about  tlie  boat  immediately.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  had  been  so  long  in  getting  hold  of 
our  poor  little  decoy-duck,  that  the  others  ha«l 
all  gone  out  of  hearing,  and  they  abandoned 
their  young  relative  to  his  fate,  w  hich  quicklj” 
overtook  him  in  tho  shape  of  a  lance-thrust  from 
the  remorseless  Christian. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  faces  of 
the  old  walrus  and  her  calf  as  they  looked  back 
at  the  boat.  Tho  countenance  of  the  young 
one,  so  expressive  of  abject  terror,  and  yet  ol 
confidence  in  its  mother’s  power  of  protecting 
it,  ns  it  swam  along  under  her  wing ;  and  the 
old  cow’s  face  showing  such  reckless  defiance 
for  all  that  we  could  do  to  herself,  and  yet  such 
terrible  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  her  calf!” 

The  plnn  of  getting  hold  of  a  “junger” 
.and  making  liini  grunt  to  .attr.act  the  oth¬ 
ers,  Is,  it  appears,  a  well-known  “  dodge” 
amongst  the  hunters  ;  and  although  it  was 
not  rewarded  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  La¬ 
mont  says  he  has  several  times  seen  it 
meet  with  “the  full  measure  of  success 
due  to  its  humanity  and  ingenuity.” 

The  wondrous  productiveness  of  the 
Arctic  Sc.as — the  great  receptacles  of  m.a- 
rine  life — and  which  for  that  reason  have 
so  nnich  attracted  the  attention  of  writers 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  se.a,  as  with 
Mignet  .and  his  predecessors,  is  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  following ; 

“  I  opened  the  stomach  of  a  seal  of  alder- 
manic  proportions,  who  looked  as  if  he  had 
lately  been  attending  a  civic  feiist.  and  found  in 
it,  not  a  turtle,  but  about  a  bushel  of  beaulifid 
prawns,  evidently  just  swallowed,  and  so  fresh 
that  we  might  have  reeaten  them  ourselves,  but 
for  an  unworthy  prejudice.  How'  animal  life 
must  swarm  in  the.se  cold  seas  to  maintain  such 
a  multitude  of  voracious  animals  !  The  keeper 
of  the  ‘  T.alking  Seal’  in  London  told  me  that 
they  ‘  gave  her  fifty  pounds  of  fish  a  day,  and 
that  she  trould  eat  one  hundred  pounds  if  she 
could  get  it ;’  so  wc  can  form  some  idea  of  what 
the  thousands  of  .seals  here  must  devour.  The 
basis  of  all  this  gormandizing  is  undoubtedly 
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the  Medusae,  or  jelly-ftsh,  which  in  places  are 
so  numerous  as  actually  to  thicken  and  discolor 
the  sea  1  Conspicuous  amongst  these  arc  the 
small  black  animalcula,  popularly  known  to  the 
Norwegian  frequenters  of  these  regions  as 
‘  llralspise’  or  ‘  Whales’  food’  (^Clio  horealU)” 

The  little  animal  here  alluded  to  has  a 
body  like  a  tadpole,  but  it  is  provided 
with  a  pair  of  wings  like  those  of  a  bird, 
with  which  it  propels  itself  through  the 
water  by  a  sort  of  flying  motion.  The 
sea  is  literally  blackened  in  some  places 
by  the  swarms  of  tln»se  molluscs;  and 
they  need  be  numerous,  if,  as  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  they  constitute  the  chief  food  of 
whales. 

At  three  in  the  morning,  of  the  thirteenth 
of  J uly,  they  were  aroused  by  the  cheering 
cry  of  “Hvalruus  j»aa  Ysen!”  (walruses 
on  the  ice.l  lioth  got  up  immediately, 
and  from  the  deck  a  curious  .and  exciting 
sjiectacle  met  their  admiring  gaze : 

“  Four  large  flat  iccl)ergs  were  so  densely  pack¬ 
ed  with  walruses,  that  they  were  sunk  almost 
awash  with  the  water,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  being  solid  uland»  of  walrut ! 

‘‘The  monsters  lay  with  their  heads  reclining 
on  one  another’s  backs  and  stems,  just  as  I  have 
seen  rhinoceroses  lying  asleep  in  the  African 
forests  ;  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  simile,  like  a 
lot  of  fat  hogs  in  a  British  straw-yard.  I  should 
think  there  were  about  eight}*  or  one  hundred 
on  the  ice,  and  many  more  swam  grunting  and 
spouting  around,  and  tried  to  clamher  up 
amongst  their  friends,  who,  like  surly  people  in 
a  full  omnibus,  grunted  at  them  angrily,  as  if  to 
say,  ‘  Confound  you !  don’t  you  see  that  we  are 
full  ?’  There  were  plenty  more  good  flat  ice¬ 
bergs  about,  but  they  always  seem  to  like  being 
packed  as  closely  as  possible  for  mutual  warmth. 
These  four  islands  were  several  yards  apart,  and 
after  feasting  our  eyes  for  a  little  on  the  glorious 
sight,  we  resolved  to  take  them  in  succession, 
and  not  to  fire  at  first ;  but  the  walruses  had  not 
been  long  enough  on  the  ice  to  have  got  properly 
sleepy,  and  the  discontented  individuals  in  the 
water  gave  the  rest  tlie  alarm,  so  that  we  only  j 
managed  to  secure  four  altogether.  I 

“  Solomon,  our  untried  harpooner,  acquitted 
himself  pretty  tolerably  on  this  his  first  fair 
trial,  for  he  killed  one  out  of  the  first  herd,  and 
two  at  a  time  out  of  the  second ;  but  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  occasion  he  as  nearly  as  possible  upset  the 
boat,  by  allowing  one  of  the  lines  to  run  over 
the  gunwale  aft  of  the  notclies,  at  the  bow ;  the  ! 
boat  most  certainly  would  have  been  upset,  had  j 
it  not  been  that  it  was  ballasted  with  the  blub-  | 
ber  of  the  one  already  killed ;  as  it  was,  she  { 


young  bulls,  and  they  then  dispersed  or  got  out 
of  reach  amongst  tlie  ice.” 

XotwithsUanding  tlie  abundance  of 
game,  they  soon  began  to  find  the.se  long, 
dreary,  foggy  days  intoler.ably  irksome, 
the  more  esjHicially  as  their  cabin  was  sin¬ 
gularly  ill  adajttcd  for  jiassing  much  idle 
time  in,  not  to  mention  the  .awful  effluvium 
caused  by  the  commingling  of  putrid  w.al- 
rus  oil  and  bilge  water.  Add  to  those 
little  agremens  that  the  thermometer 
averjiged  forty  degrees  in  the  cabin,  and 
it  will  be  conceded  that  they  were  paying 
pretty  dear  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting 
W’alruscs  in  the  Arctic  Se..a8. 

Still  the  number  of  these  gregarious 
algiversB  or  fuciverie*  appears  to  have 
been  very  great.  On  the  fifteenth  they 
again  came  in  sight  of  a  long  line  of  low, 
flat  icebergs,  crowded,  Mr.  Lament  says, 
“  with  8c.a-hor8es.”  We  might  object  to 
the  epithet  that  Mr.  Lament  himself  con- 
st.antly  speaks  of  the  m.ales  as  bulls,  of  the 
fem.ales  .as  cows,  and  of  the  “jungers”  as 
calves ;  that  they  are  to  the  sea  what  the 
manati  are  to  the  river  there  is,  however, 
no  question,  .and  if  the  one  is  a  rivcr-cow, 
the  other  is  a  sca-cow.  But  as  certain 
pachyderms  are  called  hippopotami,  or 
river-horses,  so  the  trichechus,  walru.s,  or 
seal,  for  such  it  rc.ally  is,  may  be  dignified, 
from  his  style  of  bearing,  as  a  “  sea-horse.” 
Neptune’s  car  might  not  be  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  jireju- 
diced,  drawn  by  w'.al ruses,  yet  they  wmuld 
be  more  appropriate  than  land-horses  at 
sea.  ]\Ir.  Lamont,  however,  8.ays  that  it 
ought  to  be  called  sea-elephant  instead  of 
sea-horse.  The  Norwegians,  we  have 
seen,  called  them  wh.ale-horscs. 

“There  w’ere  at  least,”  says  Mr.  La¬ 
mont,  “  te  n  of  these  bergs,  so  packed 
with  walruses  that  in  some  places  they 
lay  two-deep  on  the  ice.”  There  can  not 
have  been  less  than  three  hundred  in  sight 
at  once,  but  they  were  very  shy  and  rest¬ 
less  ;  and  although  they  tried  every  troop 
in  succession,  .as  carefully  as  possible,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  within  har|)oon- 
ing  distance  of  a  single  walrus. 

The  walrus  is  an  inofifensive  creature  if 
let  alone,  but  hunting  them  is  far  from 
being  child’s  play,  as  the  following  sad 
story  will  .show : 


was  half  filled  with  water,  and  Lord  David  and  j  •  go  designate  them ;  but  the  whale-horse  or 

the  crew  were  on  the  point  of  jumping  out,  hval-ros,  a.s  Octher,  the  Norwegian,  called  them 
when  fortunately  she  righted  again.  |  before  Alfreil,  appear  to  eat  fish,  Crustacea?,  and 

“  This  herd  consishri  chiefly  of  covrs  and  I  molluscs,  as  well  .as  algae  and  fuci. 
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“About  ten  dajs  after  the  exciting  ehatte 
which  I  have  just  described,  tl)e  skyppar  of  a 
small  schooner,  which  was  in  sight,  came  on 
board  to  ask  us  for  the  loan  of  a  gun,  as  he  had 
broken  all  his,  and  he  told  us  that  a  boat  lie- 
longing  to  a  sloop  from  Tromsoe  h.id  been  upset 
two  or  three  days  before  in  our  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  one  of  the  crew  killeel  by  a  walrus.  It 
seemed  that  the  walrus,  a  large  old  bull,  charged 
the  boat,  and  the  harpooner  as  usual  receiveel 
him  with  his  lance  full  in  the  chest,  but  the 
shall  of  the  lance  broke  all  to  shivers,  and  the 
walrus,  getting  inside  of  it,  threw  himself  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat  and  overset  it  in  an  instant 
While  the  men  were  floundering  in  the  water 
amongst  their  oars  and  tackle,  the  infurintetl 
anim.'d  rushed  in  amongst  them,  and  selecting 
the  unlucky  harpooner,  who,  I  fancy  had  fallen 
next  him,  he  tore  him  nearly  into  two  halves 
with  his  tusks.  The  rest  of  the  men  saved  them¬ 
selves  by  clambering  on  to  the  ice  until  the  other 
boat  came  to  their  assistance. 

“  U|)on  another  occasion,  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  skyppar  of  a  sloop,  who  had  been 
seized  by  a  bereaved  cow-walrus,  and  by  her 
dragged  twice  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  but 
without  receiving  any  injury  beyond  being 
nearly  drowned  and  having  a  deep  scar  plowe<l 
in  each  side  of  his  forehead  by  the  tusks  of  the 
animal,  which  he  thought  did  not  wish  to  hurt 
him,  but  mistook  him  for  her  calf,  as  he  floun¬ 
dered  in  the  water, 

“  Owing  to  the  great  coolness  and  expertness 
of  the  men  following  this  pursuit,  such  mishaps 
.ire  not  of  very  frefjuent  occurrence,  but  still  a 
season  seldom  passes  without  two  or  three  lives 
being  lost  one  way  or  another,’ 

Oil  the  sixteenth  they  bo.at  b.iok  to  the 
“Thousand  Islands,”  as  the  Norsemen 
thought  th.at  the  great  herds  of  walruses 
liad  gone  that  way.  They  dined  that  day, 
for  the  first  time,  upon  stewed  walrus  ] 
ve.al,  and  describe  it  as  very  good  meat,  | 
without  the  disagrec.able  fishy  flavor  of 
se.al,  but  slightly  insipid. 

One  Monday  morning  (they  did  not 
shoot  on  Sundays)  they  saw  their  first 
bear — “Gamlc  fcric,”  as  the  Norsemen 
said ;  they  never  speak  of  a  bear  as  Jfiorn, 
but  as  old  Eric,  “the  party  in  the  browm 
jacket,”  “  the  old  gentleman  in  the  fur 
cloak,”  etc. ;  they  have  far  too  much  re- 
8|>ect  for  him.  Landing  amidst  crowds 
of  gulls,  fulmars,  eider-ducks,  and  other 

falmigrades,  our  sjxirtsmen  soon  drove 
iruin  out  to  sea,  then  overtook  him  .and 
shot  him.  As  to  the  eider-ducks  and  ful- 
m.ars,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  killed 
by  being  knocked  off  their  nests  wdth 
sticks  and  stones  !  Mr.  Lamont  also  says 
he  saw  the  singular  appe.ar.ance  called 
“  red  snow,”  and  he  declares  it  to  be 


caused  by  the  coloring  matter  contained 
in  the  droppings  of  millions  of  little  awks  ; 
these  birds,  he  says,  feed  almost  entirely 
on  shrimps,  and,  consequently,  V'oid  .a 
8ubst.ance  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  anchovy  sauce.  Unluckily  for  this 
theory,  the  so-called  “  red  snow”  has  been 
found  in  spots  where  awks  have  no  exist¬ 
ence,  as  in  the  Alps  .and  Pyrenees,  and, 
examined  by  competent  persons,  lias  been 
stated  to  be  a  veget.ablo  growth  :  the  first 
germ  of  life,  as  it  were,  not  on  inanimate 
rock,  but  on  imanimate  and  yet  enduring 
snow.  Bauer  called  it  Uredo  nivalis ; 
Wrangel  and  Ag.ardh,Lepr.asiakermesina; 
Fries,  Chlorococcus  ;  and  Grevillc,  Proto¬ 
coccus  niv.alis.  Boss  found  it  covering 
mountains  eight  miles  in  length,  and  six 
hundred  feet  in  elcv.ation. 

^Ir.  Lamont,  who  will  not  believe  in 
snow  fungi,  is  yet  wc.ak  enough  to  give 
credit  to  the  superstition  that  Polar  bear’s 
gre.ase  tums  the  h.air  white ! 

High  up  Deeva  B.ay  our  yachtsmen 
found  fast  ice,  of  last  winter’s  growth, 
covered  with  snow  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
showing  oft'  to  great  advantage  some 
hundreds  of  minute  black  dots,  which  the 
telesco|)e  detected  to  be  so  many  seals. 

“  Tlicre  were  seven  or  eight  huge  fellows  all 
lying  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ice,  and 
we  first  opened  approaches  in  fonn  against 
them.  They  were  very  shy,  and  would  not 
allow  the  boat  to  come  within  shot;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  dived  into  the  sea  than  their 
unfortunate  habit  of  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
them,  and  every  one  of  them  came  close  around 
the  boat,  popping  up  their  heads  like  ‘  Jacks- 
in-the  box,’  and  flourishing  their  heels  in  the 
air  contemptuously  as  they  dived  again.  I 
never  enjoyed  more  exciting  sport  than  I  had 
for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  for  as  fast  as  I 
could  load  and  fire  there  was  a  great  round 
bullet-head  standing  like  a  target  in  the  water 
ready  for  me,  and  as  the  sea  was  calm  nearly 
every  shot  was  successful.  Without  the  boat 
going  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot,  I  shot 
deJid  fifteen  .seals  of  the  very  largest  size ;  but 
although  I  took  the  utmost  pains  not  to  fire 
until  the  boat’s  head  was  directed  straight 
towards  the  seal  and  within  thirty  yards  of  him, 
still  I  had  the  perverse  bad  luck  to  lose  twelve 
out  of  the  fifteen,  and  generally  had  the  ad¬ 
ditional  vexation  of  seeing  them  sinking  out  of 
reach  of  the  harpoon,  just  a  second  of  time  too 
late.  W e  managed  to  get  hold  of  three  immense 
fellows.” 

After  this,  IMr.  Lamont  took  to  har¬ 
pooning  his  own  seals,  and  with,  he  says, 
great  success.  It  certainly  did  seem 
useless  butchery  to  slay  these  huge  ani- 
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inals,  and  strew"  llie  muddy  bottom  of 
Deeva  IJay  with  their  carcasses,  for  no 
purpose  wJiatsoever.  A  busliel  or  so 
apiece  of  small  fish,  about  five  or  six 
inches  long,  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
these  seals.  Excepting  cetacea  there  are 
no  fish  of  any  size  found  in  the  Spitzbergen 
seas.  Polar  bears  live  on  seals,  seals  on 
small  fish,  and  cetacea  on  molluscs.  Mr. 
Lamont  does  not  give  credit  to  the  first- 
named  animal— which  he  declares  to  be  the 
largest  and  strongest  ^arnivorous  .animal  in 
the  world,  that  is,  stronger  than  a  lion  ! — 
for  much  courage.  Like  all  other  wild 
animals  (with  the  exception  of  r.are  occa¬ 
sions,  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  we 
(piite  agree  with  him)  he  will  never  face  a 
m.an  if  he  can  help  it.  Scoresby  relates 
a  very  amusing  inst.ance  of  the  inoffensive 
character  of  a  Polar  bear,  that  climbed 
into  a  boat  and  took  its  seat  coolly  inside, 
without  offering  to  hurt  the  crew  that 
hung  on  outside  the  boat,  w’hich  they  had 
vacated  for  Bruin.  If  they  are  not  very 
courageous,  they  are,  like  the  morse, 
affectionate  to  one  another,  and  especially 
to  the  “jungers.”  This  our  yachtsmen 
had  an  opportunity  of  testifying  to. 

Besides  bear,  w.alrus,  .and  gre.at  Arctic 
seal,  (Phoca  barbata,)  two  other  seals  are 
met  with  .at  Spitzbergen,  (literally  “  sharp- 
topped  inount.ains,”)  one  the  small  seal 
(Phoca  vitulina)  which  lies  on  rocks — a 
thing  the  great  Spitzbergen  seal  never 
does — and  drop  in  the  water;  the  great 
seal  tumbles  in,  wh.ale  fashion,  like  the 
walrus  ;  and  the  springer,  (Phoca  hispida,) 
also  called  Jan  M.ayen  seal,  from  its  abun¬ 
dance  in  that  island,  a  gregarious  animal, 
so  mild  that  four  hundred  have  been 
killed  in  a  single  afternoon  by  the  simple 
process  of  knocking  them  on  the  head. 
Poor  things !  wh.at  were  they  born  for? 
Vet  has  the  likeness  of  8e.al3  to  hum.an 
beings  given  origin  to  the  fabulous  mer¬ 
maid — the  mermaids  of  poets,  not  those  of 
Mr.  I  jamont,  avIio  most  ungixllautly  likens 
mermaids  to  demons : 

“  The  upper  lip  of  the  walrus  is  thickly  set 
with  strong,  transparent,  bristly  hairs,  about 
six  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  crow-quill ; 
and  this  terrific  mustache,  togetlier  with  his 
long  white  tu.sks,  and  flerce-looking.  blood-shot 
eyes,  gives  liotmarvg  tricKccu*  altogether  a 
most  unearthly  and  demoniacal  appearance  as  he 
rears  his  head  above  the  waves.  I  tliink  it  not 
unlikely  that  the  old  fable  of  the  mermaid  may 
have  been  originated  by  their  grim  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  head  of  a  human  being  when  in 
this  position.” 


The  w.tlrns,  it  tippears,  is  being  grad¬ 
ually  exterminated : 

“  IVom  all  the  information  which  I  have  been 
!  able  to  collect  on  the  subject,  I  calculate  that 
j  about  one  tbom^and  walruses  and  twice  that 
I  number  of  beardecl  seals  arc  annually  captured 
I  in  the  seas  about  Spitzbergen,  exclu.sive  of  those 
which  sink  or  may  die  of  their  wounds ;  so 
I  tlwt  some  idea  ni.vy  he  formed  of  the  numbers 
!  of  these  curious  and  useful  amphibious  monsters 
I  still  existing  in  that  country;  but  it  is  quite 
I  clear  that  they  are  undergoing  a  rapid  diminu- 
{  tion  of  numbers,  and  also  that  they  are  grnd- 
1  ually  receding  into  more  and  more  inaccessible 
,  regions  further  to  the  north.” 

I  The  reindeer  still  .abounds  in  nio.st  parts 
!  of  Spitzbergen,  .and  in  every  valley  which 
'  affords  vegetation  a  troop  of  from  three 
I  to  twenty  is  generally  to  be  met  with, 
j  lliey  do  not  grow'  to  such  a  large  size  as 
I  the  tame  reindeer  of  L.apland,  nor  arc 
their  horns  quite  so  fine,  but  they  attain 
to  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  con- 
j  dition.  The  flesh  is  delicious,  second  only 
,  to  that  of  a  fat  eland,  but  third  to  the 
Lapp  (Cavia  paca)  of  the  "West  Indies, 
'  w'hich  Mr.  Lamont  declares  to  be  the  best 
j  “culinary  .animal  in  the  world.”  Then! 
!  are  no  wolves  in  Spitzbergen,  so  the  rein¬ 
deer  h.avc  a  tolerably  happy  life  of  it,  and 
I  they  are  so  tame  that  on  one  occasion 
j  when  one  w.as  shot,  he  turned  round  and 
:  butted  a  companion,  evidently  under  the 
*  impression  that  the  bullet-wound  was  the 
j  resnlt  of  a  treacherous  i)rod  from  the 
I  horns  of  a  friend  !  In  conclusion,  .after 
j  chronicling,  as  our  yachtsineu  did  on  one 
of  the  cabin  beams  of  the  Anna  Louisa, 
I  th.at  they  had  slain  on  this  trip  forly-six 
!  walruses,  eighty-eight  seals,  eight  I’olar 
j  bears,  one  white  W'hale,  and  sixty-one 
;  reindeer,  wc  must  say  that  the  narrative  is 
j  not  only  most  amusing  reading,  but  it  adds 
a  very  great  deal  to  what  was  previously 
1  known  of  the  habits  of  tlio  animals  in 
}  question,  especially  of  the  walrus.  Mr. 
Lamont,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  <lecldc«l 
advocate  of  the  progressive  development 
theory,  but  while  he  believes  that  a  com¬ 
mon  bear  may  by  force  of  cirenmstanecs 
become  a  Polar  bear,  .and  that  a  Polar 
bear  may  for  want  of  other  food  swim 
with  its  mouth  open  devouring  molluscs 
he  is  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
boars  may  be  rendered  “  by  natural  selec¬ 
tion  more  and  more  aqn.atic  in  their  struc¬ 
ture  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger 
mouths,  till  a  creature  wtus  produced  as 
monstrous  as  a  whale  !” 
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To  the  sympathies  of  English  people 
India  is  the  most  popular  of  foreign  lands. 
This  age  may  be  said,  by  a  very  painful 
process,  to  have  re-discovered  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  curious  inquiry  is  now  diving 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  its  social 
lii<>.  Soldiers,  statesmen,  and  savans  have 
furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  books  for 
the  purpose ;  and  the  manifold  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  and  the  literature 
and  philosophies  of  India,  have  been  free¬ 
ly  discussed ;  sometimes  in  a  partial,  but 
often  in  a  masterly  manner.  “  Our  Cor¬ 
respondent”  liiis  contributed  his  share. 
His  o))inions  liave  won  respect  in  high 
)iaccs,  and  his  acknowledged  influence 
ms  extorted,  in  behalf  of  the  estate  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  courtesies  which 
are  a  new  thing  in  India.  But,  excepting 
only  ancient  travelers,  the  missionary  is 
our  oldest  friend.  To  him  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  almost  all  wo  know  of  the  popular 
superstitions,  the  social  and  domestic  life, 
of  our  Indiau  empire.  It  was  the  niLs- 
sionary  who.se  letters  interested  or  whose 
speeches  thrilled  us  ;  whose  graphic  nar¬ 
ratives,  of  tongue  or  pen,  tilled  our  young 

•  The  Daughter»  of  India :  their  Social  Condition, 
HHigion,  Literature,  Obligation*,  and  Pro*j>ects.  By 
the  Kev.  Edward  Jrwitt  Kobishon.  Glasgow : 
Murray  and  Son. 

Ttie  Society  for  Promoting  Femaie  Education  in 
the  East.  Report.  1860. 

The  Scottish  Ladies'  Association  for  the  Advarice- 
ment  of  Female  Education  i»  India.  Report.  1860. 

The  Female  Society  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
for  Protnoling  the  Christian  Educed  Urn  of  the  Females 
of  India.  Report  1860. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  for  Ameliorating  the  Con¬ 
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minds  with  information  as  to  how  the 
Hindus  lived,  and  what  they  worshiped. 
His  interesting  tales,  of  pity  or  of  hor¬ 
ror,  are  an  ineffaceable  remembrance,  en¬ 
graven  in  our  minds  as  “  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever.”  We  re¬ 
tain  much  of  our  early  relish  for  all  this, 
and  still  turn  to  the  missionaries  as  our 
oldest  and  most  competent  caterers  of 
Eastern  information. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  an  accomplished  au¬ 
thor,  in  the  ordinary  sense, but  he  possesses 
special  qualifleations  for  producing  a  good 
book  on  Indian  topics.  He  served  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  among  the  Hindus  of  North 
and  E<ast  Ceylon ;  and  being  at  that  time 
“  a  reverend  bachelor,”  with  a  thoughtful 
turn  of  mind,  he  improved  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  by  taking  notes  for  the  goodly  vol¬ 
ume  which  now  lies  before  us.  This  kind 
of  literature  would  be  greatly  enriched 
if  the  missionaries  generally  followed  the 
example  of  our  author  ;  jotting  down  at 
the  tune,  and  before  familiarity  had  made 
them  common,  those  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  iksiatics  which  strike  by  their 
novelty.  Mr.  Robinson  has  brought  to 
his  subject  a  keen  observ'ation,  considera¬ 
ble  research,  and  what  is  less  common  in 
such  books,  an  attractive  style.  Reading 
and  observation  have  made  him  a  full  man, 
and  much  practice  in  writing  has  made 
him  exact.  As  to  complete  and  trust¬ 
worthy  information,  and  attractions  of 
style,  there  is  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  equal  of  this  book  in  our  language. 
It  is  unique  in  its  subject,  excellent  in  its 
execution,  and  most  seasonable  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  If  the  work  has  any  fault,  it  is 
that  of  excessive  conden.sation ;  but  a 
fault  which  authors,  with  all  their  faults, 
so  seldom  commit,  may  be  forgiven. 
Here  is  compressed  an  .amount  of  matter 
which  would  have  respectably  furnished 
a  volume  twice  its  size;  .and  not  unfre- 
quently  important  information  is  given  in 
a  graceful  allusion,  implying,  on  behalf  of 
rcadei-8,  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
which  m.ay  possibly  be  found  in  Indi.a,  but 
16 
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which  English  people  generally  do  not 
possess. 

Mr.  Robinson  must,  however,  forgive 
us  one  other  word.  He  wields  a  keen 
weapon,  and  sometimes  needs  to  restrain  < 
the  sharpness  of  criticism.  Witlt  refer¬ 
ence  to  pages  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty-six — and  we 
designedly  select  an  extreme  passage — 
we  might  ask.  Is  there  a  sufficient  cause  ? 
Candor  compels  the  confession  that  we 
know  of  none ;  and  we  have  lived  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  taken  practical  interest  in  female 
education  in  that  country.  Our  author 
gives  his  “  hints”  with  a  vengeance.  But 
he  loves  this  cause  too  much  to  pen  a  line 
or  a  letter  to  its  prejudice  ;  he  is  the  last 
man  w’ho  would  discourage  the  noble  wo¬ 
men  w’ho  are  about  to  embark,  or  are  al¬ 
ready  engaged  in  it ;  and  we  trust  that,  in 
a  secona  edition,  (which  we  hope  the 
work  will  soon  reach — with  pictorial  il¬ 
lustrations,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest,)  he 
will  rid  the  text  of  some  of  those  obnox¬ 
ious  adjectives  which  bristle  like  the  ])or- 
cupine,  and  pierce  like  its  quills.  But, 
having  dealt  candidly  with  its  faults, 
which  are  but  trifling  s|x>ts  in  the  fair 
disk  of  this  attractive  volume,  we  give 
The  Daughters  of  India  the  strongest 
recommendation  in  our  power. 

There  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  in  our  Indian  empire. 
What  is  their  social  and  religious  condi¬ 
tion,  and  what  are  their  prospects  with 
regard  to  Christian  education  ?  These 
important  questions  are  very  fully  answer¬ 
ed  by  our  author,  from  pereonable  observ¬ 
ation,  or  the  credible  testimony  of  oth¬ 
ers.  In  five-and-twenty  interesting  chap¬ 
ters,  of  which  we  shall  not  attempt  any 
analysis,  he  traces  the  fate  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  India,  from  her  unwelcoraed  birth 
to  her  unwept  exit  from  the  world,  by  in¬ 
fanticide,  suttee,  or  miserable  age.  Not 
of  her  were  sung  those  touching  lines : 

“  On  parent  knees,  a  naked,  new-born  child. 

Weeping  thou  sat’st,  whilst  all  around  thee 
tmUtd: 

So  live  that,  sinking  on  thy  last  long  sleep. 

Thou  then  may’st  smile,  whilst  all  around  thee 
vteep.” 

A  child  is  bom.  “  Girl  or  boy  ?”  “  Noth 
ing,”  the  Rajput  would  s.av,  if  the  infant 
was  a  daughter.  The  aut^ior  relates  the 
following  about  his  own  native  servants. 
“  Why  is  Pedru  pulling  such  a  long  face 


to  -  day  ?”  “  His  child  is  born.  Sir.” 

“Then  congratulate  him,  and  tell  him  to 
m.ake  himself  merry.”  “  It  is  a  daughter. 
Sir.”  We  know  the  parties,  and  vividly 
picture  to  ourselves  poor  Pedru’s  elongat¬ 
ed  face.  It  is  a  girl.  The  bewildered 
father  begins  to  speculate  about  her  fu¬ 
ture  marriage.  He  sees,  looming  in  the 
distance,  the  extortions  of  match-makers, 
and  the  dowry  he  must  perforce  provide. 
The  dowry  system  which  prevails  among 
the  Hindus  of  North  Ceylon,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  social  evils  of  the  country. 
In  compassing  the  settlement  of  his 
daughter,  the  Hindu  must  sec  to  it  that 
she  is  married  early  and  suitably ;  mar¬ 
ried  at  thirteen,  say — for  that  touches  his 
honor;  and  married  to  a  man  of  his  own 
or  of  a  higher  status — that  concerns  his 
caste.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  parents 
with  eligible  sons  put  on  the  bride's  father 
every  species  of  pressure,  and  alternate¬ 
ly  hang  back  and  come  forw.ard,  until  they 
have  extorted  the  uttermost  ferthing  of 
dowry  the  wretched  man  can  pay.  The 
notary  is  called  in  to  close  the  contract. 
If  a  Hindu  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
several  daughters,  by  the  time  the  last  is 
married  the  dowry  neces-sity  has  stripped 
him  of  every  thing,  and  left  him  a  beggar. 

In  marri.age  the  girl  has  virtually  no 
choice,  nor  is  the  case  much  better  with 
the  bridegroom.  But  the  young  couple 
manage,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  get 
at  least  a  sight  of  each  other,  before  the 
Brahmin  or  the  Missionary  joins  them 
in  wedlock.  Facilities  for  this  are  more 
numerous  among  the  (.'hristians  than 
among  the  heatlien,  though  there  is  not, 
even  in  the  most  advanced  ('hristian  com¬ 
munities,  any  usage  approaching  the 
courtship  of  the  West.  There  are  the 
convenient  opportunities  which  public 
worship  afibrus,  when  the  dark  eye  of  a 
comely  youth  m:iy  be  seen  .seeking  a 
glimpse  of  a  particular  face,  as  the  girls 
are  marched  to  or  Irom  the  mission  chajv 
el ;  and  when,  from  beneath  the  folds  of 
snowv  muslin  that  fairly  hide  her  charms, 
the  ihndu  m<aidon  shoots  a  timid  glance, 
quick  .as  afiash  of  light.  Not  unfrequent- 
ly  a  grave  young  man  calls  on  the  mis- 
sionarv’s  wife,  and  requests  permission  to 
see — literally  to  look  at — a  certain  girl 
who  is  a  pupil  in  the  boarding-school. 
The  girl  is  sent  for,  detained  in  conversa¬ 
tion  by  the  lady  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  disini.ssed,  the  young  Cadebs  not 
having  spoken  to  her.  Of  course,  this 
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episode  is  among  the  preliminaries ;  but 
the  candidate  is  generally  prepared  to 
commit  himself  to  marriage  on  the  further 
testimony  of  the  missionary,  lie  judges 
for  himself  of  her  person  ;  ho  accepts  a 
certificate  of  ch.aracter;  and  hence  have 
sprung  some  of  the  very  happiest  mar¬ 
riages.  It  should,  however,  be  stated, 
that  first  of  all  the  youth  and  his  friends 
satisfy  themselves  that  an  alliance  with  the 
girl’s  family  would  be  a  desirable  connec¬ 
tion.  llio  following  is  a  Tamil  proverb : 
“  Knowing  the  mother,  marry  the  daugh¬ 
ter  a  maxim  not  unworthy  of  regard  in 
the  lands  of  the  West. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  East,  the 
men  entertain  no  flattering  opinion  of  the 
other  sex.  Every  moniing  the  proud 
Jew  thanks  God  that  ho  “  did  not  make 
him  a  woman and  his  humble  spouse 
thanks  God  that  he  did  not  make  her 
any  thing  worse.  The  Caliph  Aim  Bekr 
u>ed  to  say,  “  The  women  are  all  an  evil ; 
but  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is,  that  they 
are  necessary.”  Omar  ofl’erg  this  counsel : 
“CV)nsult  women,  and  do  the  contrary  of 
what  they  advise.”  By  Hindu  writers 
M’omen  are  declared  to  be  “  the  cause  of 
all  the  evil  in  the  world ;”  and,  instead 
of  being  graced  with  those  celestial  epi¬ 
thets  wTiicli  wo  apply  to  them,  are  com¬ 
pared  to  “fiends.”  “One  m.ay  trust 
poison,  a  river,  a  hurricane,  the  fierce 
elephant,  the  tiger,  the  angel  of  death; 
but  if  one  trust  a  w’om.an,  he  will  become 
a  beggar.”  The  Skand^i  Puran  says  : 
“  Falsehood,  cruelty,  bewitchery,  folly, 
covetousness,  impurity,  and  unmerciful¬ 
ness,  are  woman’s  inseparable  faults.” 
“  Woman  is  on  no  account  to  bo  trusted, 
though,  for  the  ddUjht  of  her  lord,  she 
may  be  clothed  with  ornaments.”  Then 
follows  this  very  superfluous  precept : 
“  Let  not  women  be  much  loved  !”  The 
K)et  disposes  of  the  whole  case  in  the  fol- 
owing  summary  maimer ; 

“But  why  expect  what  Nature  has  withheld? 
The  lotus  blooms  not  on  the  mountain’s  brow, 
Nor  bears  the  mule  the  burden  of  the  horse ; 
The  grain  of  barley  buds  not  into  rice. 

Nor  dwells  one  virtue  in  the  breast  of  woman.”* 

Unfortunately  for  the  women  of  India, 
this  theory  is  remorselessly  applied  in 
dailv  life.  Dr.  Caldwell  informs  us  that 
in  tile  Telugu  language — the  language  of 
fourteen  millions  of  people — there  is  no 

•  Daitffhien  of  India,  p.  20. 


feminine  pronoun ;  no  word  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  spoken  dialect  signifying  “  she  1”  The 
only  pronouns  of  the  third  person  com¬ 
monly  used  are  vadu^  “  he,”  and  at/t,  “  it.” 
“  He  ”  denotes  the  lords  of  creation,  of 
course ;  and  “  it,”  women,  cattle,  and 
irrational  things  in  general !  There  is 
a  similar  U8.age  in  the  spoken  Tamil.  Such 
are  the  opinions  of  the  men.  Now  for 
“  a  woman’s  thoughts  about  w’omcii.” 
Avveyar,  or  Ouvvay,  as  our  author  writes 
the  name,  the  renowned  female  sage  of 
Tamil  literature,  says  :  “Never  listen  to 
the  advice  of  your  wife.”  And  yet, 
when  it  w.a8  desirable  to  tuni  the  tables 
on  the  men  for  libeling  her  sex,  she  could 
utter  the  following  impromptu  : 

“  All  women  were  good,  if  left  alone — 

They  were  spoilt  by  those  who  rule  them ; 

And  by  men  might  a  little  sense  be  shown, 
But  the  women  so  befool  them.” — P.  168. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Hindu  women 
think  humbly  enough  of  themselves,  and 
accept  without  remonstrance  the  degraded 
position  assigned  them  by  the  ancient 
Shasters  and  the  customs  of  the  land. 
The  equality  of  the  sexes  is  a  doctrine 
utterly  repugnant  to  native  ide.as.  The 
women  recoil  from  it  even  more  thiin  the 
men  ;  and  any  attempt  to  show  the  Hindu 
female  that  resjiectful  preference  which  is 
accorded  to  the  sex  in  this  country,  is 
deemed  a  violation  of  decorum  which  tills 
her  with  confusion  or  with  resentment. 
Mr.  Kubinson  mentions  the  singular  fact 
th.at  the  Jews  refuse  the  eviclence  of 
women,  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
“witnesses,”  in  Dent.  19:15,  is  in  the 
masculine  gender  !  In  our  Indian  courts, 
however,  the  evidence  of  women  is  ad¬ 
missible;  but  whenever  a  woman  is  inter- 
rog.ated  there,  she  gives  her  testimony 
with  the  most  abject  self-depreciation. 
“  What  can  I  know  ?  I,  who  Wiis  Ixirn  a 
woman !”  *  No  Hindu  woman  ever  dre.amt 
of  the  “  rights”  of  her  sex — ever  dreamt 
that  there  was  for  her  a  higher  and  a 
happier  lot. 

.Vo  have  adverted  to  marriage,  an 
affair  which  Manu  has  guarded  by  mani¬ 
fold  restrictions.  Not  only  must  a  man 
marry  in  his  own  caste,  but  he  must  also 

•  The  women  of  Bengal  worship  Krishnm  in  the 
following  strains ;  “O  that  I  were  the  water  in 
which  thou  wa.<he8t  thine  hands !  or  the  sandal-wood 
which  anoints  thy  feet  t  or  a  garland  of  red  flowers 
to  adorn  thy  neck  for  ever !  But,  alas !  instead  of 
all  this,  I  am  only  a  woman  and  a  wife !” 


id 

;  t 
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mate  with  a  girl  “whose  form  has  no 
defect,  who  has  a  gracefal  gait  like  that 
of  a  flamingo,  or  a  young  elephant.”  How 
the  daughters  of  India  are  to  acquire  this 
approved  carriage  without  dancing,  calis¬ 
thenics,  or  diill,  becomes  a  curious  ques¬ 
tion. 

Afler  all  that  has  been  said  above,  a 
virtuous  wife  is  extolled  as  the  highest 
blessing.  The  Hindu  moralist  says :  “  A 
house  without  a  wife  is  like  tlie  Sudu- 
Kadu” — the  place  of  cremation.  The 
Hindu  drama  has  the  following  passage : 

“  A  virtuous  wife  and  a  respected  lord, 

Are  each  to  either  all — ^kindred  and  friends, 
Wealth,  love,  and  life,  and  all  the  heart  could 
covet” 

The  following  from  Mann  would  adorn 
any  code :  “  She  must  always  live  with  a 
cheerful  temper,  with  good  management 
in  the  affairs  of  the  house,  with  great  care 
of  the  household  furniture,  and  with  a 
frugal  hand  in  all  her  expenses.”  But 
the  one  duty  of  her  life  is  to  take  care  of 
her  husband,  whom  she  must  revere  as  a 
god ;  and  this  duty  is  enforced  by  the 
certain  knowledge  that,  in  case  of  his 
death,  nothing  remains  for  her  but  a  life 
of  misery,  or  infamy,  or  both.  Once  they 
would  have  burnt  her  alive.  “Here  is 
the  moral!  Tiio  law  makes  woman  the 
property  of  man  ;  her  fote  is  slavi.sh  drudg¬ 
ery  whilst  he  lives,  and  death  upon  his 
funeral  pyre  when  he  dies.”  * 

The  prince  of  Tamil  poets  is  unques¬ 
tionably  Tiruvalluver.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  model  husband,  and  possessed  in  Vasugi 
a  model  wife.  It  is  said  of  her  that  she 
“never  disputed  her  lord’s  will.”  Of 
course  she  w'as  an  exception  to  something 
like  a  rule  ;  for  Manu  provides  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  rope’s-end,  or  a  switch — the 
old  lawgiver  is  thus  sjiecific — to  a  re¬ 
fractory  “  wife,”  as  well  as  to  “  a  son, 
a  servant,  a  pupil,  or  a  younger  brother 
only  the  stripes  must  be  Imd  on  “  the 
back  part  of  their  bodies,  and  not  on 
a  noble  part  by  any  means.”  Such  is  the 
law.  Practically,  the  W’omen  of  India 
are  treated  like  pets ;  well  fed,  well  cloth¬ 
ed,  well  hung  out  wdth  jewels,  and  “  rare¬ 
ly  beaten  when  they  don’t  deseiwe  it.” 

'  The  religion  of  India  has  deteriorated 

*  lAft  in  Ancient  India,  bj  Mrs.  Spiers.  It  bas, 
bowever,  been  proved  that  tbe  practice  of  widow 
burning  has  no  authority  from  “  Uie  law,”  but  is 
founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  it.  See 
Busbby  on  Widate  Burning. 
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with  the  lapse  of  ages.  Between  the 
popular  superstitions  of  modem  times, 
which  are  founded  on  the  Purans,  and  the 
worship  of  ancient  India,  which  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Vedas,  the  distance  is 
immense.  Those  deities  which  hold  the 
first  rank  in  the  V edas,  sucli  as  Agni  and 
Indra,  take  the  lowest  place  in  the  Pn- 
rans ;  and  the  Dianas  of  modern  Hindu¬ 
ism  are  either  never  mentioned  at  all  in 
those  ancient  records,  or,  if  mentioned, 
are  inv.ariably  thrust  into  the  humblest 
niches  of  the  great  pantheon.  So  with 
the  social  position  of  woman.  There  is 
evidence  enough  to  show  that  she  has 
been  degraded  from  that  status  of  some¬ 
thing  like  equality  with  man,  which  she 
held  in  Vedic  times.  “A  thousand  years 
B.C.,  Hindu  women  appear  to  have  been 
as  free  as  Trojan  dames,  or  the  daughters 
of  Judea.”  The  wife  of  the  chief  accom¬ 
panied  her  lord  on  the  midnight  foray. 
The  wives  of  men  of  rank  were  “  splendid¬ 
ly  attired.”  The  following  figure  implies 
an  amplitude  in  the  costume  of  the  ladies 
of  ancient  India  w'hich  may  suggest  to 
Western  husbands  the  reconciling  thought 
th.at  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ; 
“  The  bushes  wave  to  and  fro  like  a  wo¬ 
man  in  a  chariot.” 

Three  thousand  years  ago,  women  s.at 
in  the  assemblies  of  learned  Brahmins, 
and  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
knottiest  points  of  theology  and  meta¬ 
physics.* 

But  those  were  the  olden  times.  Such 
is  the  present  slate  of  feeling,  that  Hindu 
women  have  been  known  to  perish  rather 
than  violate  the  custom  which  requires 
strict  seclusion.  In  1841  Major  Broad- 
foot  escorted  seven  hundred  native  ladies 
from  Loodiana  to  Cabul,  and  during  the 
journey  one  of  the  poor  creatures  fell  a 
victim  to  this  prejudice.  Her  camel  came 
to  the  ground  ;  she  was  entangled  among 
the  furniture,  and  crushed  to  death  by 
the  struggles  of  the  beast,  rejecting  with 
shrieks  of  horror  the  assistance  which 
British  oflicers  hastened  to  affbrd.f 


•  Mrs.  Spiers  produces  from  Colebrooke  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  between  a  sage  and  his  wife : 

Maitreya  entreats  her  husltand  to  communicate  to 
her  the  knowledge  which  leads  to  immortality. 

“  Dear  art  thou  to  me,”  replies  her  spouse,  “  and 
a  pleasing  sentiment  dost  thou  make  known ;  come, 
sit  down,  I  will  expound  ;  do  you  endeavor  to  com¬ 
prehend.” 

f  The  Riyab  of  Mysore  was  in  great  tribulation 
for  one  of  the  widows  of  his  father,  whom  he  loved 
as  his  own  mother,  ii&e  was  aflUcted  with  a  cancer 
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Our  medical  missionaries  in  India  save 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  women  every 
year  ;  but  the  number  they  save  by  skillful 
aid  rendered  at  a  critical  period  bears 
hardly  any  proportion  to  the  number  of 
those  who  fall  victims  to  prejudice  and 
the  treatment  of  native  empirics.  The 
following  case  occurred  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  our  own  residence :  The  M’ife 
of  an  influential  Sivite  was  £i6t  sinking 
under  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  pro¬ 
tracted  parturition,  Two  of  her  brothers 
were  educated  Christian  men.  Without 
naming  it  to  any  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  they  ventured  to  introduce  the  med-  j 
ical  missionary,  as  the  only  chance  of  I 
s.aving  their  sister’s  life.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  scene  which  followed. 
The  midwives  were  almost  beside  them¬ 
selves  with  rage  ;  the  women  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  screamed  aloud  ;  and  the  wretched 
husband  looked  like  one  stupefied.  The 
missionary  was  compelled  to  beat  a  re¬ 
treat.  The  next  day  a  funeral  procession 
started  from  that  house.  Both  mother 
and  child  h.ad  perished. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose 
that  the  women  of  India,  depreciated  by 
the  Shasters,  and  depressed  by  custom, 
have  little  or  no  influence  in  their  families. 
The  wives  and  mothers  of  India  have } 
probably  as  much  influence  in  their  own 
homes  as  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  in  theirs.  The  children  are 
committed  entirely  to  their  care ;  they 
bring  them  up  with  every  fond  indulgence, 
and  form  their  morals.  Mr.  Robinson, 
speaking  of  the  Hindu  mother’s  love  of 
her  offspring,  says :  “  She  never  corrects 
her  child,  but  humors  it  to  the  utmost. 
Its  little  mouth  is  now  at  her  breast,  now 
iit  her  cheroot.”* 

ill  the  breast,  for  which  the  Uajah  entreated  the  aid  | 
of  the  resident  gur>;eon.  He  hinnself  accompanied  1 
this  gentleman  to  the  Ranec'a  apartment,  and  bow-  j 
iiig  with  much  veneration  before  the  purdah,  or  | 
screen,  liehind  which  the  lady  was  concealed,  en¬ 
treated  licr  to  admit  the  surgeon  to  her  presence. ' 
Hut  all  that  could  lie  obtained  from  her,  was  per-  j 
mission  to  feel  her  pulse,  for  which  purpose  a  hand  | 
was  put  out  from  behind  the  screen.  In  vain  the 
surgeon  represented  the  impossibility  of  affording  , 
aid  without  inspection,  and  in  vain  the  Rajah  re-  \ 
newed  his  entreaties.  The  princess  was  inflexible  ;  ■ 
and  her  life  actually  fell  a  .sacriflee  to  this  unreasons- 1 
ble  etiquette,  “  Which,  after  all,”  observed  the ' 
Rajah,  “  is  no  custom  of  ours,  but  purely  a  .Mussul- 1 
man  usage.” — Coimh  TVevor. 

•  This  is  literally  tnie.  All  India  smokes— men, 
women,  and  children.  Hindu  mothers  nurse  their 
cliildren  until  they  are  three  years  old,  or  more. 
We  liave  often  seen  one  of  those  infants  lolling  on  ' 


The  home  influence  of  the  women  of 
India  is  directed  by  a  firm  faith  in  certain 
popular  delusions — the  evil  eye,  omens, 
spells,  sorceries,  pilgrimages,  and  festi¬ 
vals.  The  unlettered  wife  and  mother, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  prevalent  super¬ 
stitions,  is  often  strong  enough  to  impose 
her  authority  on  her  husband  and  sons, 
whom  education  has  taught  to  renounce 
Hinduism,  without  embracing  any  thing 
better ;  and  the  Brahmin  still  finds  gener¬ 
ous  entertainment  in  the  house  of  the 
man  who  laughs  his  pretensions  to  scorn. 
The  wife  oflen  restrains  her  husband 
from  an  open  avow’al  of  religious  convic¬ 
tion,  A  respectable  farmer  in  Tinnevelly, 
who  had  long  desired  to  attend  church, 
but  was  opposed  by  his  wife,  at  last  made 
a  strong  attempt  at  decision,  and  actually 
went  to  the  service.  The  following  Sun¬ 
day  he  did  not  make  his  ap}x;arance  ;  and 
when  the  catechist  inquired  the  rea.son,  he 
said  he  could  not  come  any  more,  for  his 
“  wife  cried  all  night !” 

Wo  may  repeat,  however,  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  desire  the  amplest  in¬ 
formation  on  the  social  and  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  the  daughters  of  India  must  ob¬ 
tain  Mr.  Robinson’s  book.  We  confident¬ 
ly  reckon  on  their  thanks  for  our  recom¬ 
mendation. 

What  is  the  future  of  Hindu  women  to 
be  ?  What  are  their  prospects  ?  the 
prospects  of  the  women  of  a  country 
which  numbers  a  population  of  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  of  souls  ?  That  female 
education  is  essential  to  the  improvement 
of  any  country,  and  that,  until  we  have 
raised  up  a  race  of  instructed  Christian 
wives  and  mothers  in  India,  it  is  vain  to 
imagine  that  its  teeming  millions  will  be 
leavened  by  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
are  points  which  no  one  controverts.  Mrs. 
Mason’s  words,  “  Burniah  will  never  be 
converted  until  the  Avomen  are,”  are  true  of 
India,  and  of  every  country  under  heaven. 
The  Hindus  themselves  entertain  strong 
objections  to  the  education  of  their  daugh- 

tbe  side  of  its  nursing  mother,  and  taking  alternate¬ 
ly  with  its  mother’s  milk,  a  whiff  or  two  from  the 
eigar  which  she  holds  in  her  mouth.  The  habit  then 
formed  is  retained  through  life. 

Smoking  is  not  the  worst  habit  which  Eastern 
mothers  teach  their  offspring.  Among  the  Afree- 
dees,  a  wild  tribe  in  the  Peshawnr  valley,  the  women 
are  accustomed  to  pa.sa  their  infants  three  times 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  repeating 
each  time,  “  Be  a  thief !”  The  smiles  of  the  young¬ 
er  women  are  always  resen’ed  for  the  most  despe¬ 
rate  robbers  of  the  tribe. 
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ters.  Some  of  tlieir  prejudices  are  amus-  [ 
ingly  absurd,  and  all  of  them  are  destitute 
of  any  just  foundation.  When  Mre.  Cald¬ 
well  commenced  her  girls’  school  in  Tin- 
nevelly,  some  of  the  heathen  asked  sar¬ 
castically  :  “  Are  you  going  to  teach  the 
cows  next?”  The  question  Mas  more 
pertinent  than  at  first  appears ;  for  even 
Manu  ranks  slave-girls  with  “  cows,  mares, 
and  hens.” 

The  popular  belief  of  India  is,  that  the 
rigid  seclusion  of  their  women,  and  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  them  of  all  education,  are  imposed 
not  less  by  their  ancient  Shasters  than  by 
universal  custom.  As  we  have  seen,  this 
notion  is  completely  refuted  by  authentic 
Hindu  history.  Professor  Wilson  has 
clearly  shown  that,  in  the  times  of  the 
Veda,  w'omen  frequented  public  assem¬ 
blies,  and  went  abroad  without  reproach  ; 
aud  a  later  age  boasts  of  Hindu  ladies 
learned  in  art  and  science,  and  skilled  in 
sweet  song.  In  fact,  women  are  directed 
to  read  the  Purans  and  books  of  law, 
though,  like  the  Sudras,  they  are  inter¬ 
dicted  from  reading  the  Vedas.  Vyasa 
comjxised  the  Bharata  for  women.  The 
Tamil  langu.age  is  rich  in  ethic.al  composi¬ 
tions — richer,  in  this  lore,  than  even  the 
Sanscrit,  the  work  of  female  authors.  Av- 
veyar,  the  sweet  moral  teacher  of  South 
India,  whose  expressive  aphorisms  are 
prattled  by  the  infant  oflTspring  of  ten 
millions  of  people,  was  a  woman.  Her 
writings,  and  those  of  her  distinguished 
sisters,  are  extensively  read,  and  much  ad¬ 
mired.  The  learned  Jesuit  missionary, 
Beschi,  the  peerless  master  of  idiomatic 
Tamil,  pronounces  Avveyar’s  “  moral  sen¬ 
tences  to  be  worthy  of  Seneca  himself.” 
Another  critic  says  :  “  She  sung  like  Sap¬ 
pho,  not  of  love,  but  virtue.”  Besides 
conijmsing  several  W’orks  on  morals  and 
religion,  she  wrote  tre.atises  on  medicine 
and  metaphysics.  Of  three  of  her  w’orks, 
Mr.  Robinson  has  given  us  translations, 
elegantly  and  accurately  done.  Hence  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  strict  seclusion  and  non-education  j 
of  women  is  an  innovation  on  the  ancient 
system.  Perhaps  it  dates  from  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  period,  and  sprang  from  a  just 
fear  of  the  violence  of  their  Mohammedan 
masters,  or  from  a  desire  to  imitate  their 
manners. 

The  Grovemments  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
the  Protestant  missionary  societies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  America,  and  Germany,  and  a  few 
private  individuals  amongst  the  natives 
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themselves,  share  the  credit  of  whatever 
has  been  attempted  for  the  education  of 
the  rising  population  of  our  Eastern  do¬ 
minions.  But,  “.as  a  nation,  we  have  done 
little — nay,  less  than  little — to  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  India.”  This  utterance 
of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  will  pass  unchallenged  by  the  Christ¬ 
ian  conscience  of  England.  But  it  c.an 
hardly  be  said  that  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  attempted  nothing  for  the  education 
of  its  subjects.  As  early  as  1781,  Warren 
Hastings  founded  the  Mohammedan  Col¬ 
lege  at  Calcutta  ;  eleven  years  later.  Lord 
Cornwallis  established  the  S.anscrit  College 
at  Benares  ;  and  the  fiiithful  w’ho  believe 
in  the  Koran,  and  the  disciples  who  follow 
the  Shaster,  w’ere  carefully  taught  by  a 
costly  staff  of  moulvies  and  pundits.  I'lie 
Lost  acts  of  the  Company  were  perfectly 
consistent  with  this  early  care  of  the  an¬ 
cient  faiths  .and  languages  of  Indi.a.  Whcji 
Dr.  Max  Muller  submitted  his  proposals 
to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  Rig  Vedn^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  he 
received  the  following  encouraging  reply ; 
“  The  Court  consider  th.at  the  publication 
of  so  important  and  interesting  a  work  as 
that  to  w’liich  your  proposals  refer,  is,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  deseiwing  of  the  ]>atron- 
age  of  the  East  India  Company,  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  early  religion,  history, 
.and  language  of  the  great  body  of  their 
Indian  subjects.”  The  East  India  Company 
have  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  many 
Western  scholars  for  their  munificence  in 
this  m.atter ;  but  the  work  is  intended 
chiefly  “  for  those,  amongst  the  natives  of 
India,  who  are  still  able  to  re.ad  their 
own  sacred  hooks  in  the  language  of  In¬ 
dia.”  In  fact,  the  old  Company  was  setting 
up  a  little  Bible  Society  of  its  own,  for  put¬ 
ting  into  the  h.ands  of  such  of  the  natives 
of  India  .as  understood  Sanscrit  “  their 
own  sacred  books.”  These  efforts  .at  e<lu- 
cation  in  the  sacred  tongues  of  India  were 
continued  until  1835,  when  the  emj)ire 
was  ruled  by  Lord  Willi.am  Bentinck — as 
benevolent,  upright,  and  courageous  a 
statesman  as  ever  occuj)ied  that  high  |k>- 
sition.*  Some  years  before,  a  general 

•  We  have  said  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  wa.s 
one  of  the  best  rulers  that  ever  governed  India,  but 
he  waa  a  stem  maiiitainer  of  “  strict  neutrality and 
the  advocates  of  that  policj  might  claim  him  'a.s  their 
model  man.  He  was  more  than  scrupulous— he  was 
even  punctilious.  In  reply  to  an  address  which  the 
Bengal  missionaries  presented  to  him  on  his  departure 
from  India,  he  says :  “  I  have  the  more  reason  to  feel 
flattered  by  your  kindness  on  this  occasion,  inasmuch 
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committee  of  public  instruction  had  been 
constituted,  “  with  a  view  to  the  better 
instruction  of  the  people — to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  among  them  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  their  moral  charac¬ 
ter.^'  In  1836  Macaulay  was  President 
of  the  Educational  Committee.  In  a  very 
able  minute,  he  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  Oriental  system,  which  wasted  the 
public  moneys  in  teaching  .and  printing 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  which  are  but 
showy  sepulchers,  containing  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  dead  men’s  bones.  “  I  believe,” 
says  the  eloquent  reviewer,  “  that  the 
present  system  tends,  not  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  truth,  but  to  delay  the  na¬ 
tural  death  of  expiring  errors.  I  consider 
that  we  have  at  present  no  right  to  the 
respectable  name  of  a  Board  of  Public 
Instruction.  We  are  a  board  for  wasting 
public  money ;  for  printing  books  which 
are  of  less  value  than  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  printed  w.as  while  it  was  bl.ank  ; 
for  giving  artificial  encouragement  to  ab- 
sunf  history,  absurd  metaphysics,  absurd 
physics,  .and  absurd  theology.” 

The  refonnation  inaugurated  by  the 
Governor-General  in  council,  in  1835,  and 
whicli  his  successors  have  since  maintain¬ 
ed,  was  restricted  to  “  the  promotion  of 
Euro|>ean  literature  and  tcience  among 
the  natives  of  Indi.a,  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  Language.” 

The  class-books  of  the  government  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  comprise  some  of  the 
best  works  in  our  language.  Bacon,  Mil- 
ton,  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Ilal- 
Lam,  and  other  names  represent  literature. 

Indophilus  says :  “The  law  is  a  school¬ 
master  to  lead  us  to  Christ,  and  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  Bacon,  Milton,  and 
others,  establishes  this  law  in  their  minds.” 
We  must  say  this  is  a  round.about  way  to 
school,  a  very  indirect  method  for  the 
school-master  to  take  with  his  pupils  when 
he  .aims  to  “  improve  their  moral  charac¬ 
ter.”  But  we  readily  allow  that  it  is 
an  immense  improvement  on  the  former 
practice.  Most  of  tho  authors  above 
named  assume  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  many  of  the  works  specified 
are  largely  pervaded  by  a  sound  Christian 
morality  ;  and  for  these  reasons  the  pres- 

BS  it  proceeds  from  those  with  whom,  in  their  public 
capacitj,  /  havt  eartfu,ll\)  abutained  from  holding 
any  communication.  The  professed  object  of  your 
liTee  is  ooDTersion.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
British  rule — tho  compact  to  which  Government 
stands  solemnly  pledged — is  strict  neutrality.” 


ent  system  of  education,  very  defective 
and  an  “  altogether  secular  ”  education 
though  it  is,  has  been  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  is 
well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  serves  admira¬ 
bly  well  for  the  refutation  of  the  Sbasters ; 
for  the  work  of  demolition,  which  may 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the 
Bible.  To  use  the  expressive  phrase  of 
Dr.  Duff :  “  It  tears  up  Hinduism  by  the 
roots.”  Unfortunately  it  ends  there — it 
is  siniplg  destructive.  But  whilst  the 
system  stops  short,  many  of  the  pupils 
have  pressed  forward  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  until  they  have  confidently  rested  in 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  highest 
truth.  Sir  C.  Trevelvan,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  House  of  liordsln  1853,  makes 
this  striking  statement :  “  Before  le.aving 
Calcutta,  I  caused  a  list  to  be  prepared 
of  Christian  converts  from  the  educated 
class,  and  I  found  that  the  m.ajority  were 
from  the  Hindu  college.”  Ho  further 
states  his  belief,  that  the  conversion  of 
India  will  be  effected  by  “  direct  mission¬ 
ary  instruction,  and,  indirectly,  through 
books  of  various  kinds.”  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  Christianized  literature, 
like  a  Christian  community,  is  an  evan¬ 
gelistic  agency  of  great  power. 

The  celebrated  fklucation  Dispatch  of 
1854  is  a  document  abounding  in  liberal 
sentiments.  It  contains  a  handsome  re¬ 
cognition  of  “the  noble  exertions  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations  to  guide 
the  natives  of  India  in  a  tvay  of  religious 
truth ;”  and  directs  that  the  Bible  be 
placed  in  the  libraries  of  the  colleges  and 
schools,  that  the  pupils  may  freely  consult 
it,  and  “  ask  explanations  from  their  mas¬ 
ters  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  provided  that  such  information  be 
given  out  of  school  hours." 

If  the  subject  were  less  serious,  the 
wording  of  this  dispatch  might  provoke 
a  smile.  Having  placed  the  Bible  on  the 
shelf,  .and  given  the  pupils  permission  to 
read  it  just  where  he  has  no  power  to 
prevent  their  doing  so.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
naively  .adds :  “  This  is  as  it  should  be !” 

India  now  has  its  universities,  consti¬ 
tuted  on  the  model  of  the  University  of 
London  ;  a  large  number  of  affiliated  col¬ 
leges,  including  several  missionary  institu¬ 
tions  ;  besides  provincial  schools,  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  etc.  The  dispatch 
of  1854  provided  for  the  introduction  of 
the  grant-in-aid  system  throughout  India ; 
and  last  year  Sir  C.  Wood  informed  the 
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deputation  of  the  Bible  Education  Com- 
tnittee,  that  “  all  the  schools  may  benefit 
by  the  grants  if  they  please  ;  and  that, 
practically,  the  missionary  societies  do 
get  by  far  the  larger  portion.” 

The  dispatch  of  1854  did  not  omit  the 
subject  of  female  education ;  and  the 
references  to  it  in  the  correspondence 
relating  to  that  dispatch  show  that  it  has 
not  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  India.  The  last  education 
dispatch  to  India  is  dated  April  7th, 
1859,  and  was  written  by  Lord  Stanley. 
His  lordship  had  before  him  the  “  most 
recent  reports ;  ”  but  that  from  the  North- 
West  Provinces  was  for  1854—5;  that  from 
Bombay  for  1855-6 ;  and  those  from  Ben¬ 
gal  and  Madras  for  1856-7  only.  Then 
follows  a  statement  of  the  number  attend¬ 
ing  the  government  colleges  and  schools, 
“  a  statement  which,  from  the  want  of 
adequate  information,  and  from  defective 
classification  and  arrangement,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  unsatisfactory.”  Nor  is  this  all:  the 
Secretary  for  India  adds :  “  The  state¬ 
ment  is,  in  fact,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
useless.”  This  condemnation  of  it  by 
such  authority,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  it  “  excludes  female  schools,”  renders 
it  untiecessaiy  for  us  to  produce  it.  Sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  dispatch  of  1854,  which 
declared  that  grants  would  bo  made  to 
all  schools,  whether  male  or  female,  the 
managers  of  which  complied  with  certain 
conditions,  the  Court  of  Directors  gave 
their  cordial  sanction  to  “  an  order  of  the 
government  of  India  that  female  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  considered  to  be  as  much 
within  the  province  of  the  Council  of 
Education  as  any  other  branch  of  educa¬ 
tion,”  But  in  1859  Lord  Stanley  could 
say,  with  but  too  much  truth,  that,  “  even 
including  the  results  of  missionary  exer- 
tions,  little  progress  has  as  yet  been  made 
with  female  education  in  India.” 

In  1850  Mr.  Drinkwater  Bethune  estal)- 
lished  in  Calcutta  a  school  for  Hindu 
female  children.  After  his  death  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie  adopted  the  school ; 
and  when  that  great  pro-consul  loft  India, 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  government,  and 
is  now  supported  from  the  public  funds. 
It  never  accomplished  much.  Since  1856 
it  has  been  managed  by  a  committee  of 
Hindu  gentlemen,  but  with  what  result 
we  are  not  informed.  Grants  in  aid  were 
sanctioned  for  female  schools  established 
by  the  local  community  at  Dacca  and 
Howrah.  Mr.  W oodrow',  an  inspector,  re¬ 


ported  the  attendance  of  nineteen  Br.nh- 
min  girls  at  a  school  in  the  eastern  educ.a- 
tional  division  of  Bengal. 

In  1855  Pundit  Gopal  Sing,  a  deputy 
in8i>ector,  initiated  a  rem.arkable  move¬ 
ment  in  furtherance  of  female  education 
in  the  Agra  district.  The  pundit  estab¬ 
lished  a  small  school,  to  wfiich  his  own 
daughters  and  those  of  his  immediate 
friends  were  sent.  The  example  acted 
like  a  charm,  .and  female  schools  sprang 
up  as  under  tlie  wand  of  a  talisman.  Girls 
”  of  all  classes  of  Ilirnlus,”  including  a 
considerable  number  of  Brahmins,  and  of 
all  ages,  from  six  to  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards,  flocked  to  these  schools ;  until, 
in  January,  1857,  there  were  two  hun¬ 
dred  .and  eighty  schools  in  full  operation, 
with  an  attendance  of  five  thousand  girls. 
This  movement  extended  to  the  Muttra 
and  Mynpoorie  districts.  So  much  for 
the  influence  which  one  enlightened  na¬ 
tive  of  high  soci.al  position  may  exert  over 
his  countrymen.  The  strongest  things  in 
India  are  caste  .and  custom,  and  yet  both 
have  been  made  to  give  way.  A  few 
tjirls’  schools  have  been  opened  in  the 
liomb.ay  Presidency.  At  Ahinedabad,  a 
native  gentlern.an  founded  two  girls’ 
schools  on  a  munificent  scale. 

This  movement  iti  the  Agra  district 
could  not  fail  to  attract  Lord  Stanley’s  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  he  says,  (par.  30,)  “  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  officers  of  the 
department  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  opjwrtunities  as  offered  to  promote 
the  object and,  by  implication,  ex¬ 
presses  his  regret  that,  except  in  the  case 
of  Agr:i,  “  active  measures  ”  have  not 
been  taken  for  the  est.ablishment  of  fe¬ 
male  schools,  in  which  the  home  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  several  governments  of  India 
take  such  “  special  interest.”  And  yet 
(par.  46)  “  Her  majesty’s  government  ” 
are  desirous  of  information  “.as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  change  of  feeling 
which  appears  in  some  localities  to  have 
taken  place  rcg.arding  it,  and  .as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  degree  of  the  influence  which 
may  safely  and  pro|>erly  be  exerted  by 
the  officers  of  the  department  of  e<iuc.a- 
tion,  to  promote  the  extension  of  schools 
for  females.”  Th.at  a  “  change  of  feeling” 
has  taken  place  among  the  natives,  w'ith 
reference  to  the  education  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  can  not  be  doubted. 

Sir  H.  Edwardes  observes,  “that  the 
educated  natives  in  all  the  capitals  of  the 
presidencies  have  become  sensible  of  the 
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error  of  keeping  tlieir  women  at  so  low  a  | 
level  ;  and  in  many  homes  fathers  and  | 
brothers  are  secretly  teaching  the  females  | 
of  their  families.”  Captain  Lister,  inspec- ! 
tor  of  the  Deccan  division,  says;  “ The  [ 
prejudices  against  female  education  are  | 
fust  disappear! tig,  and  there  will  soon  be 
no  more  difficulty  found  in  establishing 
female  schools  than  in  those  for  boys.”  | 
Hut  Mr.  Woodrow  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  encouragement  of  government 
will  be  necessary,  “  as  the  people  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  elevation  of  females  from 
their  present  degraded  position.”  Our 
impressions  coincide  with  the  testimony 
of  the  hist  witness  ;  and  we  fear  that  na¬ 
tive  prejudices  are  not  vanishing  quite  so 
fast  as  Captain  Lister’s  language  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  In  certain  schools, 
established  by  the  natives  themselves, 
there  h.ave  been  difficulties  regarding  in- 
sjtection,  etc.  The  founders  ot  one  school 
at  Agra  had,  from  the  first,  “  a  strong 
aversion  to  any  male  person,  even  though 
he  bo  a  Brahmin,  inspecting”  their  in.sti- 
tution.  At  a  later  period  they  refused  to 
.admit  “  any  female”  who  might  bo  de¬ 
puted  for  that  purpose ;  and  although 
they  furnished  the  pundit  with  a  list  of 
the  pupils,  they  cxpre.ssly  stipulated  that 
it  should  not  bo  submitted  to  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  countenance  and  aid,  and,  we  will 
add,  the  forhearame  of  government,  “  act¬ 
ive  measures  ”  by  the  department,  and 
the  hearty  co«>peration  of  other  officials, 
will  long  be  necessary  to  foster  this  cause. 
Gofial  Sing  expresses  his  sense  of  great 
obligation  to  the  Collector  of  Agra,  Mr. 
Drummond  ;  and  justly  observes,  that  it 
“  can  not  but  Ite  evident  to  every  one 
that  the  assistance  of  such  persons  is  in¬ 
valuable.” 

As  to  Ceylon,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  one  fact.  “  India’s  utmost  isle ’’has 
.always  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  This  fact  is  the  key  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  prosperous  condition  of  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  dejtendcncy.  Its  institutions,  the 
comparatively  enlightened  condition  of 
its  po|>ulation,  and  its  material  prosperity, 
.are  all  rendered  Intelligible  by  this  one 
fact.  Ceylon  h.as  enjoyed  an  advantage 
which  India  never  possessed — the  direct 
and  continuous  influence  of  the  Christi.an 
opinion  of  England ;  and  this  difierence 
between  the  two  countries  affords  the 
true  explanation  of  almost  every  other. 
When  the  Central  School  Commission 


was  organised  in  1841,  it  w.a8  estimated 
that  the  island  contained  .about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  children,  two 
thousand  of  whom  were  found  in  existing 
government  schools.  The  Commission 
consisted  of  nine  members.  Five  weie 
government  officials,  and  the  rest  were 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  a  Itomish  priest,  and  a  mission¬ 
ary  from  one  of  the  five  Protestant  Socie¬ 
ties  having  establishments  in  the  colony. 
Of  this  body,  the  Bishop  of  Colombo, 
Dr.  Chapman,  w.as  for  some  time  presi¬ 
dent;  an  office  which  he  suddenly  re¬ 
signed,  because  the  governor  appointed  a 
Wesleyan  missionary  to  the  post  of  Head 
Master  of  the  Colombo  Central  School. 
The  Commission  had  to  grope  its  way,  for 
this  p.ainful  reason,  that  it  was  blind  to 
the  real  wants  of  the  country.  T  he  fifth 
clause  of  its  constitution  restricts  its  la¬ 
bors  to  “  the  education  in  the  English 
language  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  in  the  colony and  in 
the  seventh  clause  it  is  decl.ared,  that 
“  the  general  education  of  the  vchole  popu¬ 
lation  is  the  duly  of  the  Commission.” 
Strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  literally  true,  that  the  Governor  of 
Ceylon  proposed,  and  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  ajiproved,  a  scheme  by 
which  the  soft  and  mellifluous  vernaculars 
ivere  to  be  virtually  suppressed,  and  the 
whole  population  to  be  educated,  if  edu- 
c.ated  by  the  government  at  all,  in  the 
English  langu.age  !  We  have  given  dates, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  giving 
names.  After  the  experience  of  four 
years,  the  Commission  discovered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  to 
supply  the  element.ary  schools  with  the 
means  of  giving  instruction  in  the  vern.ao- 
ular,  “  so  as  to  afford  the  necessary  pre- 
par.ation  for  English  education.”  Then 
arose  a  Normal  Training  School,  at  the 
he.ad  of  which  w.as  jilaced  one  of  the 
most  industrious,  tenacious,  and  successful 
teachers  that  ever  graced  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  staff.  Dr.  Andrew  Kessen.  In  this 
institution  were  to  be  trained  vernacular 
teachers,  “  for  those  vilhages  where  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  demand  for  English.”  Faith¬ 
ful  to  the  constitution,  the  Commission  re¬ 
solved  to  make  these  vernacular  schools 
“  essentially  subsidiary  to  the  English 
schools.”  Before  the  present  School 
Commission  was  constituted,  the  Bible 
was  in  regular  use  in  all  the  government 
!  schools,  and  in  1841  the  governor  was  in 
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a  position  to  say :  “  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  defects  of  the  late  Commission, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  their  schools  the 
Scriptures  are  read  teithout  objection  by 
all and  the  aU  included  Buddhists,  Hin- 
dus,  and  Mohammedans. 

The  schools  of  the  Commission  entirely 
failed  in  Jaffna.  The  teachers  could  not 
hold  their  ground  against  the  missionary 
establishments  of  the  American,  Wes¬ 
leyan,  and  Church  of  England  societies, 
lu  1843  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
sought  the  counsel  of  the  missionaries, 
and,  after  some  corres|)ondence,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  schools  were  abandoned,  and  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  voted  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  three  missions  above 
named.  Tlie  education  of  the  population 
of  the  peninsula  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  mission.aries :  no  restrictions  of  .any 
kind  were  imjmsed.  Subsequently,  the 
Uomanists  received  agnaiit.  In  1855  the 
deputation  from  the  American  Board 
visited  Ceylon.  “  Our  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee,”  said  they,  “  have  a  decided  ol)- 
jection  to  receiving  government  grants 
for  mission  schools,  whether  from  our 
own  or  from  foreign  governments  and 
the  grants,  which  had  been  received  for 
U*n  years,  were  thenceforward  declined.* 
Tfie  Wesleyans,  who  are  troubled  by  no 
such  scruples,  have  had  their  grant  in¬ 
creased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum. 

It  may  strike  our  readers  that  less  than 
seven  hundred  girls,  out  of  a  population 
of  a  million  and  three  quarters,  are  not  a 
large  number  to  have  in  the  i>ublic 
schools.  But  the  explanation  to  be  of 
fered  is,  that  the  operations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  have  been  very  feebly  conducted 
as  a  whole ;  for  its  female  schools  have 
been  quite  as  successful  as  any  of  its  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  several  Protestant  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties,  both  in  India  and  Ceylon,  have 
long  directed  their  attention  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  female  education  ;  and  the  wives  of 
many  missionaries  have  labored  in  the 
cause  with  singular  devotion,  satisfied 
with  the  approval  of  Him  “  who  seeth  in 
secret.”  lioarding  -  schools  have  been 
much  more  successful  th.an  day-schools ; 
and,  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
India,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  experienced  missionaries  w’ill  con- 


•  The  Baptists,  though  diligent  eductiors,  have 
ever  refused  goremment  assistance. 


tinue  to  prefer  those  schools  into  which 
girls  .are  received  at  a  tender  age,  where 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  thorough 
Christian  training^  and  from  which  they 
are  not  generally  dismissed  until  their 
marriage.  As  far  as  |)08siblc  all  such 
schools  should  be  of  an  industrial  charac¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  Caldwell  t.aught  the  first  pu¬ 
lls  of  her  boarding-school  at  Edeyen- 
oody  to  make  lace ;  lacc-making  has 
now  become  a  flouiisbing  branch  of  man- 
ufiicture,  and  a  source  of  considerable  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  school.  The  Tinnevelly  lace  has 
an  excellent  8.ale  ;  the  girls  in  the  school 
and  the  Christian  women  who  have  mar¬ 
ried  from  it  c.an  not  make  it  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  This,  therefore, 
is  a  becoming  and  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment,  ex.actly  suited  to  the  habits  and  ca- 
p.abilities  of  Iliiidn  women.  In  Madras 
and  Ceylon,  Mrs.  Uoberts,  Miss  Agnew, 
and  other  ladies,  have  successfully  intro¬ 
duced  crochet  work,  shirt-making,  etc., 
into  the  boarding  -  schools  under  their 
care.  For  the  pieces  of  crochet  work,  in 
pailicular,  there  is  a  great  demand ;  and 
many  of  them  are  equal  in  point  of  execu¬ 
tion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  liave 
ever  seen.  We  remember  avisitwhicli 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Ward,  then  Governor 
of  Ceylon,  paid  to  the  American  boarding- 
school  at  Jaffnji.  Two  large  antimacas¬ 
sars,  in  which  were  delicately  worke<l 
figures  of  her  majesty  and  the  prince  con¬ 
sort  caught  the  eye  of  the  governor. 
Sir  Henry  W.ard  was  the  most  loj^al  of 
men.  “  Let  me  have  them,”  said  he, 
“.and  I  will  send  them  to  the  queen!” 
His  excellency  paid  the  price,  and  carried 
them  off.  Such  an  incident  w’onld  touch 
the  queen’s  womanly  he.art.  And  we  are 
certain  that  it  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
ratifying  to  our  transatlantic  cousins  to 
now  that  there  hangs  on  some  royal 
conch  or  chair  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
Windsor,  or  B.almoral,  a  graceful  fabric 
wrought  by  the  fingers  of  Hindu  girls 
traineil  in  a  school  of  the  American 
Board.* 

This  cause  of  female  education  took  root 
in  a  most  unpromising  soil,  and  has  pros- 

•  Whilst  engaged  in  writing  these  lines,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  8ir  Ilcnrj 
Ward.  He  was  a  very  eminent  man.  His  success¬ 
ful  administration  in  Cerlon  was  fitly  recognized  hj 
his  promotion  to  the  wider  sphere  of  Madras.  His 
talents  were  equal  to  any  position.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  like  a  statesman,  and,  in  developing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Ceylon,  worked  like  a  horse— to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  his  strength. 
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pered  in  spite  of  much  discouragement. 
At  first  the  parents  objected  that  it  was 
“  not  the  custom”  to  teach  the  girls  to 
read  ;  that  it  was  not  respectable ;  (“  Do 
you  want  our  daughtei's  to  be  like  dancing 
girls  ?”)  and  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
”  Can  not  a  woman  cook  rice” — the  whole 
duty  of  woman  in  their  estimation — 
“without  learning  to  read  and  write?” 
These  stereotyped  objections  were  urged 
by  the  early  converts  as  well  as  by  hea¬ 
thens  ;  and  both  parties  were  surjirised 
that  reasons  so  entirely  satisfactory  to 
themselves  did  not  satisfy  the  missionaries. 
The  first  girls  that  were  received  into  the 
Jafiha  schools  were  bribed  by  presents, 
and  retained  under  instruction  by  the 
promise  of  a  dowry.  This  dowry,  about 
four  pounds  sterling,  the  Americans  gave 
for  years  to  every  girl  who  married  from 
the  school  with  their  approbation.  In  the 
day-schools  it  was  long  the  custom  to  give 
lunch  daily — rice  c.ikes  or  fruit — and  a 
few  yards  of  calico  at  Christmas.  But  the 
three  missions  in  North  Ceylon  have  en¬ 
tirely  discontinued  pre-sents  of  every  kind 
in  the  boarding-schools ;  and  iu  the  day- 
schools,  where  lunch  is  given  at  all,  it  is 
restricted  to  those  children  who  come 
from  a  distance,  and  who,  if  allowed  to  ^o 
home  at  nud-d.ay,  would  not  return  tor 
needlework  in  the  afternoon.  Not  only 
are  those  boarding-schools  full  of  girls, 
but  the  girls  come  from  a  much  higher 
grade  than  that  from  which  the  first  pupils 
were  drawn ;  and  the  kutcherry  clerlv,  the 
well  to-do  farmer,  the  thriving  tradesman, 
and,  of  course,  the  educated  native  preach¬ 
er,  each  in  his  turn,  comes  to  the  lady  in 
charge  in  search  of  a  wife.  And  Hindu 
parents,  quick  enough  in  ai)precialing  the 
social  advantages  of  a  respectable  mar¬ 
riage,  now  earnestly  seek  etlucation  for 
their  daughters,  and  are  well  content  to 
commit  them  to  the  absolute  guardianship 
of  the  missionary  and  his  wife.  “I  give 
this  child  to  you,  she  is  no  longer  mine, 
you  are  her  lather  and  mother.”  More 
than  this :  those  parents  arc  now  paying 
a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  their  girls.  The 
Americans,  since  the  visit  of  their  depu¬ 
tation  in  1855,  have  discontinued  the 
practice  of  requiring  payment ;  but  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  Wesleyan  schools 
the  practice  is  still  maintained. 

The  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Female  Education  in  the  East  are  entitled 
to  grateful  recognitiou.  This  society. 


founded  on  broadly  catholic  principles, 
has  nobly  fulfilled  its  mission,  having  sent 
out  ninety  female  teachers  since  1 834. 

The  Established  and  Free  Churches  of 
Scotland,  too,  have  their  Indies’  societies, 
tlieir  orjdianages  and  day-schools  for  fe¬ 
males  ;  and  their  agents  in  the  East  have 
been  a  race  of  singuhu'ly  zealous  and  able 
men — we  might  add,  and  of  women  ;  for 
Mrs.  Wilson  of  Bombay  was  worthy  of 
association  with  John  Anderson  of  Madras 
and  Dr.  Duff"  of  Calcutta. 

To  the  “  Ladies’  Committee”  we  give  a 
cordial  and  respectful  welcome.  Tliis 
youngest  sister  of  the  societies  was  organ¬ 
ized  about  two  years  ago,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
The  ladies  who  led  the  movement  which 
issued  in  the  formation  of  this  committee, 
have  long  been  engaged  in  promoting  fe¬ 
male  education  in  the  East ;  and  they 
bring  to  the  new  society  the  experience 
of  many  years,  and  the  obvious  advantage 
of  a  wide  range  of  missionary  friendships 
and  correspondence.  The  name  of  one 
lady,  the  wife  of  the  Senior  Secretary  of 
W esleyan  Missions,  is  held  in  warmest  re¬ 
membrance  in  India ;  and  in  the  palm 
groves  of  Ceylon  nestle  beautiful  school- 
houses  erected  by  contributions  called 
forth  by  her  ever-active  pen.  This  “  La¬ 
dies’  Committee,”  having  for  its  object 
the  systematic  direction  of  the  power  of  a 
great  community  like  the  ^lethodists.  M  ill 
doubtless  secure  for  itself  the  cordial  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  ladies  within  the  pale  of  its 
own  Church,  and  the  best  M'ishes  of  all  the 
friends  of  India  beyond. 

There  is  one  fact  which  we  venture  to 
put  before  that  committee,  becau.se  of  its 
bearing  on  the  future  prospects  of  the 
M'oinen  of  India.  It  is  of  startling  import ; 
but  it  indicates  a  M-ant  M  hich  it  lies  M’ith- 
in  the  scope  of  the  Ladies’  Committee  to 
supply  to  the  extent  of  its  means.  Female 
teachers  who  devote  their  attention  to 
boarding  and  day-schools  meet  the  case 
in  part  only.  What  is  to  become  of  those 
very  fcM’  girls  who  pass  through  the  day- 
schools?  Before  they  reach  a  certain  age, 
say  ten  or  eleven,  they  are  removed  from 
the  school,  and  secluded,  by  inexorable 
custom,  for  life.  Unless  Christian  women 
can  be  found  to  follow  them  into  their 
forced  retirement,  they  will  never  receive 
another  Christian  lesson.  Preaching  never 
I  reaches  them  ;  no  M'oman  is  ever  seen  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  sermon  in  the  bazaar,  or  under 
1  the  shade  of  the  village  tree ;  no  heathen 
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woman  ever  ap|>ears  witliin  the  walls  of  a 
Christian  temple  ;  and  they  are  virtually 
inaccessible  to  missionary  teaching  in  their 
own  homes.  We  boldly  assert — and  let 
the  statement  be  pondered  by  those  whom 
it  may  concern — that  heathen  girls  who 
have  left  the  day-schools,  and  girls  who 
have  never  been  to  any  school  whatever, 
in  short,  the  adult  female  population  of 
India,  do  not,  under  the  present  system, 
ever  hear  the  Gospel  at  all !  W  e  hear 
much,  now-a-days,  of  woman’s  mission  ; 
and  if  w’e  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  w'e 
have  here  stumbled  upon  a  most  important 
part  of  it.  Let  English  ladies  “  haste 
to  the  rescue.”  Let  English  ladies  of  so¬ 
cial  position  and  education  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  of  teaching,  from  house 
to  house,  their  adult  Hindu  sisters,  who 
are  literally  perishing  for  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge,  none  caring  for  their  souls.* 


*  The  Zenana  Schools  of  Bengal  have  yielded  en¬ 
couraging  reeulta.  Intelligent  BalxKM  have  admitted 
gOTemeaaes  to  teach  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
also  paid  for  their  services.  That  venerable  mission¬ 
ary,  Lacroix,  just  before  his  death,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Duff :  “  For  a  long  time  to  come,  I  feel  assured,  the 
best  way  (because  most  in  accordance  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people)  to  promote  female  education  in 
India,  will  be  through  means  of  domestic  instruc¬ 
tion.”  The  Rev,  John  Fordyce,  speaking  of  these 
Zenana  Schools,  observes :  ”  If  the  Lord  be  pleased 
to  raise  up  agents  to  carry  out  this  plan  on  a  large 
scale,  it  will  go  far  to  unlock  many  a  prison  home, 
and  to  solve  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  mission¬ 
ary  problems.” 
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In  some  quarters  this  suggestion  will 
be  denounced  as  Utopian :  we  do  not  care 
to  reply  to  such  an  objection.  Where, 
out  of  a  female  population  of  upwards  of 
seventy  millions,*  there  are  but  twenty 
thousand  under  instruction,  and  most  of 
those  are  withdrawn  from  school  before 
they  have  reached  their  teens,  we  are  hot 
to  be  told  that  the  only  earthly  means  by 
which  the  case  of  those  women  can  bo 
met  are  impracticable  and  Utopian.  We 
would  ask  Miss  Marsh,  Mrs.  Wightman, 
and  Mrs.  Bayley,  to  show  us  their  opinion. 

Free  from  the  anxious  cares  of  dome.stic 
life — “the  unmarried  wora.an  careth  for 
the  things  of  the  Lord  ” — a  fcm.ale  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  mission  family  on  each  central 
station  would  have  the  protection  and 
comforts  of  a  home;  as  the  colleague  of 
the  missionary’s  wife,  she  would  have  a 
ready  passport  to  the  homes  or  harems  of 
the  daughters  of  India  ;  welcomed  as  an 
angel  visitor,  she  would  sit  among  her 
darker  sisters,  and  teach  them  the  story 
of  the  cross. 

We  can  not  doubt  that  many  a  Christ¬ 
ian  woman  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  pages  with  a  very  thoughtful  heart, 
and  we  venture  to  hope  that  at  no  distant 
day  some  sister  of  mercy,  “  fired  with  a 
zc.al  peculiar,”  w'ill  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  East. 

*  If  the  population  be  taken  at  two  hundred  mil- 
liona,  of  course  the  number  of  women  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  we  have  stated. 


Ratheb  Too  Mcen  or  a  Goon  Thing. — M.  de  also  collections  of  splendid  initial  letters  taken  from 
Sevastianoff,  who  has  passed  three  years  at  Mount  antique  manuscripts,  church  ornaments  of  various 
Athos,  engaged  in  photographing  tlie  curiosities  of  epocha 
art  preserved  there,  has  just  returned  with  no  less 

than  four  thouiaand  five  hundred  designs,  represent-  Thk  Ixmdon  Diapafeh  says  there  are  more  Brit- 
ing  views  of  all  the  convents,  with  their  curious  and  ish  admirals  than  ships,  more  generals  than  regi- 
interesting  architectural  features ;  manuscripts  of  ments,  more  captains  of  artillery  and  engineers  than 
the  greatest  antiquity,  paintings  pr^uced  many  cen-  {  guns.  Ijouis  Napoleon  is  charged  by  the  same  autho- 
turies  ago,  all  have  bera  copied  with  the  most  scru-  rity  with  an  increasing  annual  expemliture  of  seven- 
pulons  fidelity.  He  has  reproduced  entire  MS.  Bi-  ty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  an  annual  in- 
bles,  page  by  page,  with  all  their  Naive  illumina-  crease  of  the  public  debt  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
tions ;  complete  plans  of  churches,  from  original  de¬ 
signs  by  unknown  artists ;  geographical  maps,  which  Nothing  is  really  troublesome  that  we  do  will- 
date  from  the  earliest  Christian  times.  There  are  ingly. 
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[Many  re.iders  of  the  Eclbctic,  wc 
are  quite  sure,  will  welcome  the  tri-])or- 
trait  eiifrraving  of  the  three  eminent  men 
whose  liie-liko  lineaments  adorn  our  pre¬ 
sent  number.  We  are  aware  th.at  many 
other  portraits  of  these  distinguished  men 
have  been  published  and  are  extant.  But 
as  they  were  cotemporaries  and  prominent 
actors  together  on  the  great  theater  of 
public  life  in  our  national  affairs,  it  seems 
quite  fitting  to  place  their  portraits  to¬ 
gether  in  one  view  on  the  plate.  The 
resemblance  to  their  originals  will  be 
found  very  accurate.  We  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  them  personally,  and  have  so 
often  seen  them  that  their  portraits  seem 
almost  life  like.  The  figure  of  the  chair 
in  which  Mr.  Clay  appeai-s  to  be  sitting  is 
a  photograph  of  the  one  in  which  he  sat 
when  his  portrait  was  taken.  Mr.  Sar- 
tain,  the  Eclectic  artist,  w.as  familiar  with 
the  faces  of  the  originals,  and  his  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  portraits  can  hardly  fail,  we 
think,  of  pr/>ving  highly  satisfactory  to 
all  their  numerous  friends  .and  survivors. 
A  brief  biographical  sketch  will  add  in¬ 
terest  to  the  portraits.] 

Henry  Clay  was  born  in  Hanover 
County,  Virginia,  April  12,  1777.  He  w.as 
the  seventh  son  of  a  clergyman  who  died 
when  Henry  w.as  very  young,  leaving  his 
widow  .and  family  but  scantily  provided 
for.  Having  received  a  common-s(;hool 
educ.ation,  Henry  obtained  a  situation  .as 
copying  clerk  in  the  ch.ancery  court  of 
llichmond.  Here  he  probably  receivetl  a 
certain  amount  of  initiation  in  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  so  that,  although  ho  was  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  when  ho  formally  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  when 
only  twenty  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar.  The  tide  of  migration  was  then 
setting  strongly  westward,  and  the  young 
advocate  thought  that  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  West  offered  for  him  also  a  promis¬ 
ing  field  of  labor.  He  accordingly  re¬ 
moved  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  there, 
in  October,  1799,  he  fairly  commenced  his 
legal  career.  As  an  advocate  he  quickly 
achieved  a  marked  success.  Young  Clay, 


it  w’as  soon  seen,  not  only  possessed  great 
natural  ability,  and  doubl^  its  value  by 
constant  diligence,  but  had  the  more 
marketable  talent  of  knowing  how  to 
manage  a  jury.  Yet  though  he  found 
himself  on  the  road  to  fortune,  his  am¬ 
bition  w.as  directed  rather  towards  politi¬ 
cal  than  professional  success.  The  con¬ 
vention  for  framing  a  constitution  for  the 
St.ate  of  Kentucky  soon  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  he  desired  of  taking  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  political  movements. 

His  political  career  was  now  fairly  be¬ 
gun,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  his  life 
m.ay  be  siiid  to  have  been  devoted  to  tho 
service  of  his  country.  His  first  election 
to  Congress  was  in  1806,  but  it  was  only 
for  the  remaining  jiortion  of  a  term  ;  .and 
in  1807  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  of  which  he 
W’as  chosen  speaker ;  an  office  he  held  till 
he  was  in  1 809  elected  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  two  ye.ar3  to  the  Senate  of  tho 
United  States.  In  1811  he  was  sent  as 
a  Uefiresentative  to  Congress,  and  on  tho 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  received  the  very  remarkable  honor  of 
being  elected  speaker,  though  he  was  now’ 
for  the  first  time  a  member  of  tho  house. 
But  his  speeches  in  the  senate,  and  his 
conduct  as  speaker  of  the  Kentucky  As¬ 
sembly,  had  established  his  rejiutatioii ; 
and  so  well  satisfied  were  the  members 
with  their  choice,  that  lie  was  five  times 
reflected  speaker.  During  this  period 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great 
questions  of  the  d.ay,  but  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  earnest  denunci¬ 
ation  of  tho  English  claims  to  right  of 
search  and  other  maritime  prerogatives ; 
and  as  he  w.as  one  of  the  prime  instigators 
to  the  war  with  England,  so  during  its 
continuance  he  reimained  one  of  its  strong¬ 
est  advocates.  He  was  in  1814  appointed, 
avowedly  in  consequence  of  the  leading 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  discussion  on  the 
war,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  for  him  is 
claimed  the  credit  of  having  by  his  adroit¬ 
ness  obtained  for  America  some  advan¬ 
tageous  concessions.  In  France  he  was 
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treated  with  much  distinction,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  ho  was  at  once  re¬ 
elected  to  Congress. 

He  now  directed  his  energies  to  home 
legislation ;  but  when  the  question  of 
South  American  independence  was  moot¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Clay  eagerly  urged  its  immediate 
recognition ;  he  was  already  promulgat¬ 
ing  his  favorite  idea  of  the  eradication  of 
every  species  of  European  authority  from 
the  American  continent.  While  engaged 
in  a  decided  course  of  opposition  to  the 
general  policy  of  President  Monroe,  there 
were  two  great  measures  which  specially 
occupied  his  mind.  One  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  system  of  internal  im¬ 
provements,  which  the  president  opposed 
as  unconstitutional,  but  which  Mr.  Clay 
successfully  vindicated  from  that  objec¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  was  the  return  to  a  modi¬ 
fied  protective  system.  Both  of  these 
measures  were  carried,  and  the  successful 
issue  of  his  exertions  placed  Mr.  Clay,  in 
the  estimation  of  a  large  ])ortion  of  his 
countrymen,  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
American  statesmen.  He  w.as  now  looked 
to  by  many  as  the  probable  successor  to 
the  presidential  chair,  and  it  was  well 
understood  that  he  himself  coveted  th.at 
elevated  post.  That  he  might  be  in  a 
better  position  to  bear  the  increased  ex 
pcnditure  its  acceptance  would  necc8s.arily 
entail,  he  resigned  in  1819  his  seat  in 
Congress  and  returned  to  the  active  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  prompt¬ 
ly  regained  a  highly  lucrative  practice. 
But  when  the  conventions  began  to  con¬ 
sider  the  claims  of  the  candidates  for  the 
presidency,  it  was  apparent  that  Clay 
would  not  be  chosen  ;  his  name  was  there¬ 
fore  withdrawn,  and  he  returned  in  1823 
to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  by  whom 
he  was  immediately  restored  to  his  place 
as  s|>eaker.  Three  candidates  went  to  the 
vote  for  the  presidency,  but  as  neither 
could  obtain  the  absolute  majority  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  the  election  lay  ultimately 
in  Congress,  and  there  Mr.  Clay  exerted 
all  his  intiuence  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams, 
who  was  chosen,  .and  he  in  return  ajv 
pointed  the  secretary  of  state.  This  office 
he  held  until  1827,  and  during  his  occu¬ 
pancy  of  it  discharged  its  duties  with 
marked  diligence  and  vigor.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  republics  of  Central  as 
well  as  South  America  was  promptly  re¬ 
cognized  by  him,  and  he  exerted  every 
nerv'e  to  further  the  dogma  of  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  European  influence  in  Ameri- 
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can  affairs.  His  conduct  as  secretary  was 
the  subject  of  virulent  attacks  by  his 

f>olitic.al  opponents ;  and  on  one  occasion 
le  was  provoked  to  challenge  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  on  account  of  some  strong  remarks 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives;  happily 
neither  of  the  combatants  was  injured. 
Clay  had,  many  years  before,  when  speak¬ 
er  of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Assembly, 
ch.allenged  and  fought  a  ]>olitical  opponent 
who  had  expressed  himself  with  too  much 
freedom  in  a  debate. 

On  the  election  of  General  Jackson  in 
1829,  ho  retired  for  awhile  into  priv.ate  life, 
but  in  1831  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate.  In  1833  he  was  .again  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
He  had  now  to  renew  the  struggle  for  his 
protective  tarifl".  The  entire  subject  was 
reopened,  and  the  country  was  agitated 
from  end  to  end.  South  and  North  were 
almost  in  open  conflict.  At  length  Cl.ay 
brought  forth  his  “  Compromise  bill ;  ”  it 
was  accepted  by  both  parties,  ainl  modi¬ 
fied  protection  to  national  interests  became 
the  established  law  of  the  United  States. 
His  subsequent  tour  through  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  was  a  continued  tri¬ 
umph.  Passed  over  .at  the  presidenti.al 
election  of  18.36,  at  that  of  1839  his  claims 
were  again  put  forward  ;  but  though  his 
party  was  now  in  the  ascendency,  at  their 
convention  he  was  set  aside  by  them  for 
General  Harrison,  who  was  accordingly 
elected.  He  remained  a  member  of  the 
senate  till  1842,  when,  finding  that  his 
strength  was  insuflicieiit  to  sustain  him  in 
his  arduous  course  of  self-imposed  labor, 
and  vexed  at  President  Tyler  successively 
vetoing  measures  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  persuading  Congri«8  to  adopt,  he  took 
a  lormal  leave  of  the  scene  of  his  jiro- 
longed  labors  and  triumphs  in  a  speech 
which  produced  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  senate  and  on  the  country.  It  was 
generally  felt  th.at  the  veteran  statesni.'ui 
had  scarcely  been  treated  by  his  country¬ 
men  as  his  long  and  on  the  whole  unques¬ 
tionably  popular  course  of  public  service 
deserved.  It  was  acknowledged  by  his 
party  that  in  their  presidential  conventions 
the  honorable  claims  of  their  really  great 
man  had  been  set  aside,  and  the  coveted 
honor  bestowed  on  obscure  mediocrity. 
“  Justice  to  Clay”  was  adopted  as  a  ral¬ 
lying  cry,  and  in  the  election  of  1844  he 
was  put  in  nomination  and  supported  by 
the  full  strength  of  his  party.  But  this 
time  the  majority  was  on  the  other  side, 
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and  Polk  wa.s  elected.  Clay  remained  in 
retirement  till  1849,  when  he  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  senate.  To  him  was  due 
the  famous  slavery  “Compromise  Act”  of 
1850,  w’hich  for  a  brief  space  quieted  the 
bitter  strife  which  the  question  of  slavery 
iiad  enkindled  in  the  Union.  But  it  only 
for  the  moment  allayed  the  storm;  and  Mr. 
(’lay  lived  long  enough  to  perceive  that 
as  a  permanent  measure  his  project  was 
a  failure.  He  had  labored  beyond  his 
strength  in  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the 
irreconcilable,  and  now  he  longed  only  for 


rest.  But  his  was  not  to  be  a  rest  on 
earth.  He  resigned  his  office  as  senator, 
but  before  the  day  named  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  take  effect,  he  had  ceased  to  live. 
He  died  Juno  29,  1862,  aged  seventy-five. 
He  was  buried  with  unusual  pomp.  In 
the  chief  towns  of  Kentucky  every  exter¬ 
nal  honor  w’as  paid  to  his  memory.  At 
New-York  business  was  suspended  in  the 
city,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  ship¬ 
ping  caiTied  their  flags  half-mast  high 
during  the  day.  , 


From  Colborn’t  New  Mootbly 

THE  COMING  OF  SPRING. 

BV  NICHOLAS  HICIIELL. 


She  comes,  she  comes  1  your  sunny  portals 
Unclose,  ye  chambers  of  Uie  South ! 

Green  life  for  Nature,  ioy  for  mortals. 

She  laiigheth  from  her  rosy  mouth  ; 
Northward  she  travels,  deftly  twining 
A  rich-hued  rainbow  o’er  her  head. 

The  very  air  around  her  shining, 

Ilcains  from  her  limbs  of  beauty  shed ; 
Before  her  white  doves  wheel  and  glance. 
Behind  her  light-heeled  fairies  dance. 

She  comes,  she  comes !  hoar  Winter  seeing. 
Gives  a  la.st  groan,  and  seeks  his  tomb  ; 
Away  the  King  of  Frost  is  fleeing. 

The  Tempest  spreads  his  wings  of  gloom : 
Before  her  sunshine  softly  breaketh. 

And  genial  airs  arc  wafting  balm  ; 

No  more  the  famished  bittern  shrieketh. 

The  thrush  soft  piping  ’mid  the  calm  ; 

She  makes  a  mirror  of  each  stream. 

On  walking,  an  incarnate  beam. 

She  comes,  she  comes  1  ne’er  bowed  or  hoary, 
Her  form  enduring  as  the  sun. 

Which  gives  her  face  a  softened  glory ; 

And  light  as  she  had  just  begun 
To  tread  the  vales,  and  skim  the  mountains. 


Her  silver-sandal'd  feet  are  seen  ; 

Her  eyes,  like  stars  beheld  in  fountains. 

Are  mildly  brilliant  and  serene ; 

Her  hair,  in  ripply  waves  outrolled. 

Is  floating  wide  in  living  gold. 

She  comes,  she  comes  !  and  earth  is  showing 
A  resurrection  ’neath  her  eyes  ; 

Where  her  white  foot  is  falling,  glowing. 
Flowers  from  the  dead,  dark  soil  arise : 

Where  her  hand  waves,  the  forest  quickly 
Puts  on  its  cloak  of  leaves  and  bloom. 

And  the  wide  heath,  late  dun  and  sickly. 

Is  gay  with  celandine  and  broom ; 

And  still,  as  glides  fair  Spring  along. 

Heaven  is  all  fragrance,  earth  all  song. 

She  comes,  she  comes  1  sweet  angel  .shining 
I  All  fresh  from  Eden  ;  round  her  brow, 
j  With  rose-tipped  fingers,  garlands  twining, 

I  The  only  angel  left  us  now ; 

I  Oh  yes,  a  paradise  she  bringeth. 

Glad  earth  again  seems  young  and  new ; 

And  as  the  heart  of  Nature  singeth, 

Tlie  soul  of  man  is  lightsome  too  ; 

Away  dark  thoughts  our  spirits  fling. 

Rejoicing  with  r^oicing  Spring. 
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rrom  Cbamberi’i  Jonrnal. 


CONCERNIN 


On  entering  the  chamber  of  a  French 
marquU  one  morning,  whom  he  had  at¬ 
tended  through  a  very  dangerous  illneas. 
Dr.  Bouvart  was  thus  accosted  ;  “  ‘  Good- 
day  to  yon,  Mr.  Bouvart ;  I  feel  quite  in 
spirits,  and  think  my  fever  has  left  me.* 

“  ‘  I  am  sure  it  has,’  replied  Bouvart, 
dryly.  ‘The  very  first  expression  you 
used  convinces  me  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  Pray  explain  yourself.’ 

“  ‘  Nothing  is  easier.  In  the  first  days 
of  your  illness,  when  your  life  was  in  dan¬ 
ger,  I  w'as  your  dearest  friend ;  as  you 
began  to  get  better,  I  was  your  good 
Bouvart j  and  now  I  am  Mr.  Bouvart: 
depend  u|K)n  it,  you  are  quite  recov¬ 
ered.’  ” 

It  is  but  too  certain  that  the  behavior 
of  a  large  class  of  society  towards  their 
doctors  aflbrds  a  parallel  to  that  of  this 
French  nobleman.  Our  “county  fami¬ 
lies  ”  can  not  jnake  up  their  minds  even 
to  visit  tlieir  doctor  in  the  country, 
through  which  neglect  he  is  often  thrown 
upon  the  companionship  of  farmers  and 
other  persons  of  no  education,  to  whose 
condition  he  sooner  or  later  assimilates 
himself,  and  is  thereby,  with  reason, 
placed  out  of  the  “  gilded  pale  ”  of  soci¬ 
ety.  But  when  sickness  comes  to  the 
“  Park,”  and  the  doctor  visits  them^  there 
are  no  bounds  to  the  friendly  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  county  families.  The  “  best 
circles”  exhibit  their  want  of  good  sense 
as  well  as  of  good  taste  in  indulging  in 
this  haughtiness.  Even  if  the  doctor  be  a 
dull  fellow,  skilled  in  nothing  but  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  sol¬ 
dier,  sailor,  clergyman,  and  lawyer  in  the 
same  melancholy  |)OMtion.  What  he 
does  know  must  needs  be  interesting  to 
his  hearers,  not  only  since  they  may 
themselves  be  victims  to  the  very  miseries 
he  describes,  but  because  his  experience 
of  life,  however  prosaically  narrated,  must 
needs  awaken  interest  in  any  heart  that 
can  feel  for  others.  The  professor  of 
Healing  has  a  claim  to  the  respect  and 
honor  of  every  man.  His  object,  unlike 
that  of  every  body  else,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  minister  of  religion,  is  unmixed 
benevolence ;  and  even  the  minister  does 
not  spread,  as  he  does,  his  benefits  broad¬ 
cast  over  Christian  and  heathen.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  quacks,  and  pompous 
fools,  and  bears,  and  flatterers  of  the 
great  to  be  found  among  medicine-men, 
as  elsewhere  ;  but  if  we  would  know  how 
gentle,  and  kind,  and  generous  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  are,  we  must  ask  the  poor. 
However  unjustly,  though  not  unnatural¬ 
ly  jealous  of  the  rich  the  poor  man  may 
be  in  his  hour  of  deepest  want,  his  wrath 
excepts  the  doctor,  who  has  been  his 
friend  when  all  the  world  deserted  him. 
A  stingy  or  grasping  doctor  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  rare,  although  there  is  no  obvious  rea¬ 
son  why  such  should  not  hug  his  money 
as  closely  as  the  attorney  or  the  Ebrew 
Jew ;  he  certainly  works  as  hard  for  it  as 
any  man. 

The  famous  Dr.  John  Lettsom  began 
life  in  the  West  Indies  bj  liberating  all 
his  slaves,  who  formed  his  sole  Ibrtune  ; 
he  was  the  founder  of  more  than  twelve 
of  the  principal  philanthropic  institutions 
of  London;  and  in  spite  of  the  immense 
income  derived  from  his  profession,  he 
h.ad  to  part,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  with 
his  beloved  country -seat,  because  he  had 
impoverished  himself  by  lavish  generosity 
to  the  unfortunate.  “As  Lettsom  was 
traveling  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
a  highw.ayman  stopped  his  carriage,  and 
putting  a  pistol  into  the  window,  de¬ 
manded  him  to  surrender  his  money. 
The  faltering  voice  and  hesit.ation  of  the 
robber  showed  that  he  had  only  recently 
taken  to  his  perilous  vocation,  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  showed  him  to  be  a  young  man 
who  had  moved  in  the  gentle  ranks  of 
life.  Lettsom  quickly  resj tended  that  he 
was  sorry  to  see  such  a  well-looking  young 
man  pursuing  a  course  which  would  inev¬ 
itably  bring  him  to  ruin ;  that  he  would 
give  him  freely  all  the  money  he  had 
about  him,  and  would  try  to  put  him  in  a 
better  way  of  life,  if  he  liked  to  call  on 
him  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  As  the 
j  doctor  said  rids,  he  gave  his  c.ard  to  the 
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young  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  another 
victim  of  the  American  war.  He  had 
only  made  one  similar  attempt  on  the 
road  before,  and  had  been  driven  to  law¬ 
less  action  by  unexpected  pennilessness. 
Lettsom  endeavored  in  vain  to  procure 
aid  for  his  protege  from  the  commissiori- 
ers  for  relieving  the  American  suft'erers  ; 
but  eventually  the  queen,  interested  in 
the  young  man’s  case,  presented  him  with 
a  commission  in  the  army  ;  and  in  a  brief 
military  career,  that  was  cut  short  by  yel¬ 
low  fever  iu  the  West  Indies,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  so  much  that  his  name 
a])peared  twice  in  the  Gazette.'*'* 

So  great  a  success  as  Lettsom’s,  al¬ 
though  combined  with  such  benevolence, 
was  not  to  be  forgiven  by  the  rest  of  the 
Faculty — who  form,  by-the-by,  by  far  the 
most  (piarrelsome  and  8<‘an(l.alous  frater¬ 
nity  extant — and  the  good  doctor  tv.a.s,  of 
course,  :u;cused  of  co|)iou8  manslaughter; 
to  this  charge  he  good-humoredly  replied 
in  the  well-known  lines  : 

“  When  patients  comes  to  I,  ' 

I  physics,  bleeds,  and  meats  ’em  ; 

Then — if  they  choose  to  die. 

What’s  that  to  I? — I  lots  ’em.” 

•  I.  Letpso*. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Uadcliffe  outdid  his 
brethren  in  the  manufacture  of  scandal, 
by  uttering  a  libel  uiton  Dr.  Gibbons 
(whom  he  always  called  Nurse  Gibbons) 
not  only  in  words  .and  printer’s  ink,  but  in 
enduring  monument.'il  stone.  ’‘.John  Ban¬ 
croft,  the  eminent  surgeon,  who  resitled 
in  llusscll-street,  Covent  Garden,  had  a 
sou  attacked  with  intlammatioii  of  the 
lungs.  Gibbons  was  called  in,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  the  most  violent  remedies,  or 
rather  the  most  virulent  irritants.  The 
child  became  rapidly  worse,  and  U:ulclilfe 
wa§  sent  for.  ‘  I  can  do  nothing.  Sir,’  ob¬ 
served  the  doctor,  after  visiting  his  pa¬ 
tient,  ‘  for  the  poor  little  boy’s  preserva¬ 
tion.  lie  is  killed  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses.  But  if  you  have  any  thoughts  of 
putting  a  stone  over  him,  I’ll  help  you  to 
an  inscription.’  The  ott’er  was  accepted, 
and  over  the  child’s  grave,  in  Covent 
(iarden  church-yard,  w.as  placed  a  stone 
sculptured  with  the  figure  of  a  child  lay¬ 
ing  one  hand  on  his  side,  and  s.-iying, 
‘  Hie  dolor,’  and  pointing  with  the  other 
to  a  death’s  head,  on  which  was  engraved 
‘  Ibl  medicus.’  ” 

There  is  a  long  period,  however,  in  the 
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early  career  of  all  medic.al  practitioners, 
wheu  no  man  takes  the  trouble  to  libel 
them,  and  success  seems  far  off  indeed. 
It  is,  however,  above  all  things  neces-sary 
to  appear  to  have  success,  and  to  be  in 
brilliant  circumstances.  “  Who  has  not 
heard,”  says  Mr.  Jeaffreson  in  the  amusing 
volumes  now  before  us,*  “  of  the  darling 
doctor  who  taught  singing  under  tlie 
moustachioed  and  bearded  guise  of  an 
Italian  count,  at  a  young  Indies’  school  at 
Clapluam,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
his  d.aily  west-end  calls  between  three 
p.M.  and  six  p.m.  in  a  well-built  brougham 
drawn  by  a  fiery  steed  from  a  livery-sta¬ 
ble  ?  Tliere  was  one  noted  Ctise  of  a 
young  physician  who  provided  himself 
with  the  means  of  figuring  in  a  brougham 
during  the  May-fair  morning,  by  occupy¬ 
ing  the  box,  and  condescending  to  the 
garb  and  duties  of  a  flyman  during  the 
hours  of  darkness.  It  was  the  s,ame  cai'- 
ri.age  at  both  periods  of  the  fonr-and- 
twenty  hours.  He  lolled  in  it  by  day¬ 
light,  and  sat  on  it  by  gaslight.  The 
jX)or  fellow’s  secret  was  di.scovered  by 
forgetting  himself  on  one  occasion,  and 
jumping  in  when  he  ought  to  have 
jumped  on,  or  jumping  on  when  he 
ought  to  have  jumped  */i.” 

The  doctors  who  made  the  greatest 
fortunes  in  old  times  were  mostly  fashion- 
.able  (juacks,  such  as  St.  John  Long,  but 
now  and  then  some  very  vulgar  practi¬ 
tioners  indeed  came  in  for  a  share.  Mi's. 
Mapp,  the  bone-setter,  was  enabled  to 
p.ay  her  professional  visits  with  four  horses 
and  outriders;  .and  Joanna  Stephens,  the 
“wise  woman,” actually  obtained  five  thous- 
.and  pounds  from  Parli.ament  for  divulging 
the  secret  of  her  famous  powder — made 
of  calcined  egg-shells  and  snail-shells — 
although  the  time  was  coming  when  it 
grudged  a  reward  to  Jenner,  and  haggled 
about  the  purchase  of  Hunter’s  Museum. 
The  Elizabethan  surgeon,  Bulleyn,  must 
have  been  .as  great  a  quack  as  either  of 
those,  .although  he  m.ay  not  have  been  so 
well  aware  of  it,  since  he  believed  in  pearl 
electuaries,  .and  even  had  a  famous  recipe 
of  his  own  for  the  concocting  of  them. 

Electnarium  de  Gemmis.  —  Take  two 
drachms  of  white  perlos;  two  little  peeces 
of  saphyre ;  jacinth,  corneline,  emerauldes, 
granettes,  of  each  an  ounce ;  setwal,  the 
sweate  roote  doronike,  the  rind  of  pome- 


•  A  Book  nhoul  Doctor*.  By  J.  C.  Jcaktresoit. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 
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citron,  mace,  basel  seede,  of  each  two 
drachms ;  of  rcdde  corail,  amber,  shaving 
of  ivory,  of  each  two  drachms ;  rootes 
both  of  white  and  red  behen,  ginger,  long 
peper,  spicknard,  folium  indicum,  saffron, 
cardamon,  of  each  one  drachm  ;  of  troch. 
diarodon,  lignum  aloes,  of  each  half  a 
small  handful ;  cinnamon,  galinga,  zuru- 
beth,  which  is  a  kind  of  setwal,  of  each 
one  drachm  and  a  half ;  thin  pieces  of 
gold  and  sylver,  of  each  half  a  scruple ; 
of  musk,  half  a  drachm.  Make  your 
electuary  with  honey  emblici,  which  is 
the  fourth  kind  of  mirobalans  with  roses, 
strained  in  equal!  partes,  as  much  as  will 
suffice.  This  healeth  cold  diseases  of  ye 
braine,  harte,  stomack.  It  is  a  medicine 
proved  against  the  tremblynge  of  the 
narte,  faynting  and  souning,  the  weaknes 
of  the  storaacke,  peusivenes,  solitarines. 
Kings  and  noble  men  have  used  this  for 
their  comfort.  It  causeth  them  to  be 
bold-sprited,  the  body  to  smell  wel,  and 
ingendreth  to  the  nice  good  coloure.” 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  justly  remarks,  that  Dr. 
Bulleyn  was  quite  as  worthy  of  being  sus¬ 
pended  from  practice  as  that  unfortunate 
physician  of  modern  times,  who,  during 
the  railway  panic  in  ’46,  thus  prescribed 
for  a  nervous  lady  :  “  R.  Great  W estern, 
three  hundred  and  hfly  shares;  Eastern 
Counties,  North  Middlesex,  a — a  ten  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty;  Mft.  llaust.  one.  Om. 
noc.  cap.” 

The  ladies  have  been  always  gre.at  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  doctors,  and  have  married 
two  or  three  of  the  more  fiishionJtble  ones 
in  spite  of  themselves.  St.  John  Long 
scarcely  sjived  himself  upon  the  plea  of 
having  a  wife  already ;  Sir  John  Eliot 
painted  a  death’s  head  upon  the  panels  of 
his  carriage  to  scare  away  his  patronesses, 
in  vain ;  and  Dr.  Cadomiti  wiis  espoused 
to  a  hwly  he  did  not  like.  She  was  very 
jealous,  of  dourse,  and  entertained  besides 
the  agreeable  idea  that  her  husband  would 
one  day  poison  her.  “  On  one  occa.sion, 
when  surrounded  by  her  friends,  and  in 
the  presence  of  her  lord  and  master,  she 
fell  on  her  back  in  a  state  of  hysterical 
spasms,  exclaiming:  *  Ah !  he  has  killed 
me  at  last.  I  am  poisoned  !’ 

“  ‘  Poisoned  !’  cried  the  lady-friends, 
turning  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes. 
‘  Oh !  gracious  goodness ! — you  have  done 
« it,  doctor !’ 

“  ‘  What  do  you  accuse  me  of?’  asked 
the  doctor  with  surprise. 

“‘I  accuse  you — of — killing  me — ee!’ 


responded  the  wife,  doing  her  best  to  im¬ 
itate  a  death-.struggle. 

“  ‘  Ladies,’  answered  the  doctor  with 
admirable  nonchalance,  bowing  to  Mrs. 
Cadogan’s  bosom  associ.ates,  ‘  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  false.  You  are  quite  welcome  to 
open  her  at  once,  and  then  you’ll  discover 
the  calumny.’  ” 

This  adoration  of  the  fair  sex  was  nev¬ 
er  paid,  however,  uniil  the  object  of  it 
had  achieved  eminence  and  popularity, 
and  there  were  many  humiliations  to  be 
undergone  before  that  pinnacle  was  to  be 
attained  :  not  the  least  of  these  (.and  they 
occur  unto  this  day)  were  those  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  canvassing  for  medical  ap¬ 
pointments.  “  While  a  candidate  for  a 
place  on  the  staff  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  Dr.  Barrowby  entered  the  shop 
of  one  of  the  governors,  a  grocer  on 
Snow-IIill,  to  solicit  his  influence  and 
vote.  The  tr.adesm.an,  bursting  with  ini- 
port.ance,  and  anticipating  the  pleasure 
of  getting  a  very  low  bow  from  a  gentle¬ 
man,  strutted  up  the  shop,  and,  with  a 
mixture  of  insolent  patronage  and  insult¬ 
ing  familiarity,  cried  :  ‘Well,  friend,  and 
what  is  your  business  ?’  Barrowby  paused 
for  a  minute,  cut  him  right  through  with 
the  gLance  of  his  eye,  and  then  6,aid,  quiet'- 
ly  and  slowly  :  ‘  I  want  a  pound  of  plums.’ 
Confused  and  blushing,  the  grocer  did  up 
the  plums.  Barrowby  put  them  in  his 
jjocket,  and  went  away  without  asking 
the  fellow  for  his  vote.”  This  same  doctor 
j  is  the  hero  of  another  electioneering  story. 

I  Lord  Trentham  and  Sir  George  Vandoput 
[  were  contesting  Westminster.  “  Barrow- 
I  by,  a  vehement  supporter  of  the  latter, 
was  then  in  attendance  on  the  notorious 
I  Joe  Weatherby,  master  of  the  ‘  Ben 
Jonson’s  Head,’  in  Bussell-strect,  who  l.ay 
I  in  a  perilous  state,  emaciated  by  nervous 
I  fever.  Mrs.  Weatherby  w.as  deeply  .af¬ 
flicted  .at  her  husband’s  condition,  because 
it  rendered  him  unable  to  vote  for  Lord 
Trentham.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
polling-days,  the  doctor,  c.alling  one  day 
on  his  patient,  to  his  gre.at  astonishment 
found  him  up,  and  almost  dressed  by  the 
nurse  .and  her  assistants. 

“  ‘  Heyd.ay !  what’s  the  cause  of  this  ?’ 
exclaims  Barrowby.  ‘Why  are  yon  tip 
without  my  leave?’ 

‘“De.ar  doctor,’  says  Joe  in  a  broken 
voice,  ‘  I  am  going  to  jk)11.’ 

“  ‘To  poll !’  roars  Barrowby,  supposing 
the  man  to  hold  his  wife’s  ]K)litical  opin¬ 
ions  ;  ‘  you  mean  —  going  to  the  devil ! 
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Get  to  bed,  man  ;  the  cold  air  will  kill  yon.  Cooper  afford  a  striking  example.  “  In 
If  you  don’t  get  into  bed  instantly,  you’ll  the  first  year  he  netted  five  guineas ;  in 
be  dead  before  the  day  is  out.’  the  second,  twenty -six  pounds ;  in  the 

“  ‘  I’ll  do  as  you  bid  me,  doctor,’  was  third,  sixty-four  pounds  ;  in  the  fourth, 
the  reluctant  answer.  ‘But  as  my  Mife  ninety-six  pounds;  in  the  fifth,  a  hundred 
was  away  for  the  morning,  I  thought  I  pounds  ;  in  the  sixth,  two  hundred  pounds; 
could  get  as  far  as  Covent  Garden  m  the  seventh,  four  hundred  pounds;  in 
Church,  and  vote  for  Sir  George  Vande-  the  eighth,  six  hundi  ed  and  ten  pounds ; 
put.’  and  in  the  ninth,  the  year  in  which  he  se- 

“  ‘  How,  Joe  !  for  Sir  George?’  cured  his  hospital  appoiuUnent,  eleven 

“  ‘  O  yes,  sir ;  I  don’t  go  with  my  wife,  hundred  pounds.”  The  highest  amount 
I  am  a  Sir  George’s  man.’  he  ever  received  in  any  one  year  was 

“Barrowby  was  struck  by  a  sudden  twenty-one  thousand  pound.s,  but  for 
change  for  the  better  in  the  man’s  appear-  many  years  his  average  income  was  over 
ance,  and  said:  ‘Wait  a  minute,  nurse,  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  For  going  over 
Don’t  pull  off  his  stockings.  Let  me  feel  to  St.  Peter.sburg  and  inoculating  the  Em- 
his  pulse.  IIum|)h — a  good  firm  stroke!  press  Catharine  and  her  son,  in  1768,  Dr. 
You  took  the  pills  I  ordered  you?’  Dimsdale  received  twelve  tlioimnd  pounds 

“ ‘Yes,  sir ;  but  they  made  me  feel  very  down,  a  pension  for  life  of  five  hundred 
ill.’  ])ounds,  and  had  the  rank  of  a  baron  of 

“‘  Ay,  so  much  the  better;  that’s  what  the  empire  conferred  upon  him.  A  more 
I  wished.  Nurse,  how  did  he  sleep?’  recent  emperor,  of  Austria,  put  down  an 
“  ‘  Charmin’ly,  sir.’  equally  royal  fee  in  payment  for  his  death- 

“‘Well,  Joe,’  said  Barrowby  after  a  warrant.  When  a-dying,  the  Emperor 
few  seconds’  consideration,  ‘if  you  are  Joseph  asked  Quarin  his  opinion  of  his 
bent  on  going  to  this  election,  your  mind  case  ;  the  physician  told  the  monarch  that 
ought  to  be  set  at  re.st.  It’s  a  fine  sunny  he  could  not  j)ossibly  live  forty-eight 
day,  and  a  ride  will  very  likely  do  you  hours.  In  acknowledgment  of  this  frank 
good.  So,  bedad.  I’ll  take  you  with  me  declaration  of  the  truth,  the  emperor 
in  my  chariot !’  created  Quarin  a  baron,  and  gave  him 

“  Delighted  with  his  doctor’s  urbanity,  a  pension  of  more  than  two  thousand 
Weatherby  was  taken  off  in  the  carriage  pounds  per  annum  to  support  the  rank 
to  Covent  Garden,  recorded  his  vote  tor  with. 

Sir  George  Vandeput,  was  brought  back  It  is  probable  th.at  none  of  our  success- 
in  the  same  vehicle,  and  died  two  hours  ful  surgeons  have  been  in  reality  so  rude 
afterwards,  amidst  the  reproaches  of  his  and  discourteous  as  they  are  represented 
wife  and  her  friends  of  the  court  i>arty.”  to  have  been,  and  that  the  impression  was 
A  vote  w.as  once  gained  in  the  IIou.se  of  rather  produced  by  the  oontra.st  of  their 
Lords  in  even  a  still  more  singular  fash-  independent  and  confident  manners  with 
ion.  The  practice  of  phlebotomy  was  the  insinuating  address  of  their  less  for- 
very  general  in  the  middle  of  the  last  tunate  brethren  ;  but  certainly  Abernethy 
century,  .and  the  Lord  lladnor  of  that  ;  must  have  had  a  terrible  reput.ation  to 
time  had  an  exceeding  fondness  for  letting  have  reduced  a  p.atient — and  a  female  one 
blood  from  his  friends  with  his  amateur  j  — to  such  a  state  of  taciturnity  as  this : 
lancet.  Far  from  :iecepting  a  fee,  of  “  A  lady  on  one  oce.j».sion  entered  his 
course  he  was  willing  to  remunerate  such  |  consulting-room,  and  put  before  him  an 
as  were  courageous  enough  to  submit  injuretl  finger,  without  s-aying  a  word. 
thciiKselves  to  his  treatment.  Lord  Che.s-  ,  In  sihuice  Abernethy  dres.sed  the  wound, 
terfield  actually  suffered  this  nobleman  to  ;  when  instantly  and  silently  the  lady  pu^i 
bleed  him — there  being  nothing  whatever  \  the  usual  fee  (ui  the  table,  and  retired, 
the  matter  with  him — for  the  purpose  of  In  a  few  days  .she  called  again,  and  of- 
gaining  his  vote  as  a  peer  on  the  same  ,  fered  the  finger  lor  inspection.  ‘Better?’ 
evening,  and  his  self-sacrifice  was  reward- i  asked  the  surgeon.  ‘Better!’  answered 
ed  as  it  deserved.  “  I  h.ave  shed  my  blood  |  the  lady,  8j)eaking  to  him  for  the  first 
for  the  good  of  my  country,”  said  he,  :  time.  S’ot  another  word  followed  during 
with  literal  truth.  |  the  rest  of  the  interview.  Three  or  four 

Of  the  slow  i»romotion  in  medical  i  similar  visits  were  made,  at  the  Ia.st 
ranks,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  skillful  of  which  the  patient  held  out  her  finger 
and  <leserving,  the  earnings  of  Sir  Astley  !  free  from  bandages  and  perfectly  healed. 
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‘  Well  ?’  was  Abemethy’s  monosyllabic 
inquiry.  ‘Well!’  w;\8  the  lady’s  equally 
brief  answer.  ‘Upon  my  soul,  madam,’ 
exclaimed  the  delighted  surgeon,  '•you 
are  the  tnost  rational  woman  I  ever  met 
with  /’  ” 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  Abernethy, 
as  well  as  certain  other  stars  of  the 
Faculty — both  alive  and  dead — have  giv¬ 
en  themselves  most  unnecessary  airs,  and 
especially  in  their  intercouree  with  the 
junior  branches  of  their  own  profession. 
A  medical  student,  naturally  audacious, 
or  armed  perhaps  with  the  resolution  of 
despair,  did,  however,  under  examination, 
once  get  the  better  of  the  great  surgeon 
in  atoumament  of  words.  “  ‘  What  w’ould 
you  do,’  bluntly  inquired  the  surgeon. 


[Juno, 

‘if  a  man  was  brought  to  you  with  a  bro¬ 
ken  leg  ?’ 

“  ‘  Set  it,  sir.’ 

‘“Good  —  very  good  —  you’re  a  very 
pleasant,  witty  young  man ;  and  doubt¬ 
less  you  can  tell  me  what  muscles  of  my 
body  I  should  set  in  motion  if  I  kicked 
yon,  as  yon  deserve  to  be  kicked,  for 
your  inijK'rlinence.’ 

“  ‘  You  would  set  in  motion,’  re.sponded 
the  youth  with  perfect  coolnes.s,  ‘the flex¬ 
ors  and  extensors  of  my  right  arm  ;  for  I 
should  immediately  knock  you  down.’  ” 

To  Abernethy’s  credit  as  an  ajipreciator 
of  humor  as  well  as  courage,  be  it  record¬ 
ed,  he  passed  the  candidate  triumphantly, 
when  a  ba.ser  man  would  probably  have 
plucked  him  for  his  impudence. 
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[The  Eclectic,  in  its  onward  progress 
for  the  past  seventeen  years,  has  been  en¬ 
riched  and  beautifully  embellished  with 
numerous  works  of  art,  in  great  variety 
of  portrait  and  historic  engravings,  which 
have  added  interest  and  value  to  the  IMag- 
azine.  Nearly  all  these  engravings  are 
the  Avorks  of  Mr.  .Toiix  Sartain,  whose 
talents  and  genius  have  contributed  large¬ 
ly  to  the  advancement  of  works  of  art. 
He  may  be  justly  called  the  father  of 
Mezzotinto  Engraving  in  this  country. 
His  works,  as  they  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic,  have  been  greatly  admired. 
They  have  often  been  the  subject  of  re¬ 
mark  and  discussion  among  our  patrons. 
It  is  due  to  Mr.  Sartain,  and  due  to  the 
subject  of  mezzotinto  engraving,  to  record 
its  history  on  our  pages  as  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  and  instruction.] 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  typeprint¬ 
ing  has  been  productive  of  such  striking¬ 
ly  im|>ortant  results,  that  it  is  continu.ally 
kept  present  to  the  mind  through  frequent 
mention  by  multitudes  of  writers  in  every 
variety  of  connection.  It  has  been  term¬ 
ed,  not  inaptly,  “  the  art  preservative  of 
all  arts;”  but  in  this  conservative  power 


there  is  another  invention  which  may 
justly  claim  an  equal  share,  and  yet  the 
mention  of  which  is  seldom  or  never  met 
W'ith  :  we  refer  to  the  art  plate- print¬ 
ing- 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  complicated 
and  unique  machine  has  been  destroyed 
or  lost,  and  that  the  reproduction  of  one 
like  it  depends  on  an  existing  record  of 
the  gener.al  structure  and  constituent 
parts  of  the  ivonderful  combination.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  description  printed  from  ivords 
in  type  would  furnish  less  assistance  to 
the  inechaiiician  in  refashioning  the  ex¬ 
tinct  fabric,  than  would  a  pictorial  de¬ 
scription  printed  from  an  engraved  plate, 
representing  all  the  parts  in  their  rela¬ 
tive  place  and  proportions,  one  to  the 
other.  This  is  only  one  of  many  cases 
that  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  in 
which  the  art  of  plate-printing  may  fairly 
challenge  her  proud  rivars  assumption  as 
“  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,”  and  de¬ 
mand,  in  the  words  of  Dryden,  that  she 

“  yield  the  prize. 

Or  else  divide  the  crown.” 

I  Many  celebrated  original  w'orks  of  fine 
art,  which  h.ave  in  various  ways  perished. 
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would  have  been  totally  lost  but  for  the 
art  of  engraving,  rendered  serviceable 
through  the  art  which  is  termed  Chalco¬ 
graphy. 

The  discovery  of  Photography  in  these 
later  yeai’s,  does  not,  as  might  at  first  ap¬ 
pear,  supply  the  requirements ;  for  in  the 
co]>y  of  a  picture  by  this  process,  all  the 
colors  that  approach  violet  or  j>alo  blue 
are  rendered  lighter  than  they  ought  to 
be,  while  the  yellow,  the  red,  or  the  warm 
brown  tints,  are  too  black  or  obscure ; 
thus  changing  very  materially  the  artist’s 
scheme  of  light  and  dark  masses.  A 
mere  view  of  a  completed  in.achine  taken 
from  any  direction  jdiotographic.ally,  is 
not  near  so  intelligible  for  mechanical  uses 
as  the  representations  prepared  for  tliis 
])urpose  by  the  engraver.  lint  until  the 
heliographic  processes  were  developed, 
without  pliitc-j)rinling,  the  architectur.al, 
sculptural,  and  pictorial  works  e.\isling  in 
remote  places  would  h.ave  been  as  much 
a  sealed  book  to  the  untraveled  millions, 
as  are  now  the  thousands  of  curious  old 
»inj)rintcd  manuscripts  stored  away  in  dif¬ 
ferent  libraries  of  tlie  Old  World. 

The  art  of  printing  on  paper  from  en¬ 
graved  plates  w.as  invented  in  the  city  of 
Florence,  Italy,  in  or  about  the  year  1460, 
by  Tommaso  Fineguer.a,  an  eminent  gold- 
smith.  One  branch  of  the  business  of 
this  ingenious  artist  consisted  in  engraving 
])ictorial  representations  of  religious  sub¬ 
jects  on  silver  paxes,  for  the  churches. 
These  were  finished  in  niello  /  th.at  is,  the 
lines  engraved  into  the  silver  were  filled 
witli  a  dark  composition,  partly  metallic, 
(which  melted  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  required  for  silver,)  and  being 
afterwards  ground  otf  and  polished,  pre¬ 
sented  the  appearance  of  a  jncture  made 
with  inlaitl  metals.  Fineguera  w.as  .at  tlic 
head  of  his  profession,  and  the  works  he 
pro<luced  were  many  of  them  engraved 
witli  wonderful  minuteness  and  elabora¬ 
tion.  It  was  therefore  quite  natural  th.at 
he  should  feel  desirous  of  obtaining  a  tran¬ 
script  of  his  plate  before  it  passed  finally 
from  his  hands.  He  accomplished  this 
by  means  of  a  cast  in  melted  sulphur,  and 
the  black  lines  were  m.ade  with  soot  mixed 
with  drying-oil,  which  wjis  of  course  done 
before  the  last  completion  with  niello. 
This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  taking 
impressions  from  the  pl.ate  on  jtaper  by 
means  of  a  roller  passed  over  it  under 
very  severe  pressure.  The  engraving  of 
pictures  in  a  cheaper  metal  than  silver. 


for  the  express  purpose  of  printing,  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  natural  consequence. 

The  engravings  done  on  copper  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  still  continued  to  bo 
executed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
been  before ;  that  is,  by  the  rude  and  ob- 
j  vious  means  of  grooves  or  furrows  plowed 
into  the  face  of  the  plate  with  an  instru- 
[  ment  termed  a  burin  or  graver.  These 
,  lines  were  repeated  in  parallel  courses  to 
I  represent  the  shadows  of  objects,  while 
I  the  blending  of  the  lights  into  the  shades 
I  was  eftecled  by  a  number  of  stabs  or  digs 
I  with  the  graver. 

1  The  next  step  in  ailvance  was  made  by 
!  the  great  painter  Parmegiano,  who,  dab- 
!  bling  in  Alchemy,  stumbled  on  the  art  of 
etching  on  coitper.  If  he  was  not  really 
the  inventor,  he  was  at  all  events  the  first 
who  practiced  it  in  Italy,  and  it  imparted 
to  engraving  all  the  freedom  and  playful¬ 
ness  of  handling  that  belongs  to  a  draw¬ 
ing  on  paper  with  pen  and  ink.  In  this 
method  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  bitu¬ 
minous  varnish,  called  etching  ground, 
and  the  lines  composing  the  picture  being 
drawn  through  this  with  a  sharp  steel 
point,  aqua  fortis  (nitrous  acid  and  w.ater) 
was  poured  over  the  work,  and  thus  the 
copper  was  dissolved  away  except  where 
protected  by  the  varnish  from  the  corro¬ 
sive  action.  The  printed  result  resembled 
a  j>en-drawing,  but  some  delicacy  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  cutting  additional  lines  with  the 
graver  in  the  strong  parts,  and  by  scratch¬ 
ing  lines  with  the  etching-point  in  the 
lights.  This  latter  was  termed  dry  point- 
iny. 

j  Through  all  this  early  period  it  was 
not  attempted  to  do  more  than  present 
!  the  composition,  drawing,  and  simple 
I  light  .and  8h.adow  of  the  objects  in  a 
picture.  That  is,  the  chiaro-scaro  and 
!  loc.al  tints  were  deemed  beyond  the  reach 
I  of  the  engraver’s  art,  and  all  objects  were 
i  show  II  as  being  of  one  color,  varied  only 
!  by  natural  and  direct  light  and  shade, 
j  But  that  powerful  and  original  genius, 

■  Rembrandt,  burst  through  the.se  reslrict- 
I  cd  limits,  and  by  newly-invented  methods 
I  of  his  own,  dazzled  the  world  with  en- 
I  gravings  after  his  own  paintings,  in  which 
'  broad  mas-ses  of  obscurity  covered  the 
!  greater  p.irt  of  the  surface,  while  the  light 
j  w.as  confined,  but  vivid,  faintly  echoccr  in 
muffled  repetition.s,  .and  dying  off  into  the 
j  dark  by  .almost  imjierceptible  degrees.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  style  of  engrav- 
I  ing  termed  Mezzotinto  had  not  been  invent- 
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ed  during  his  life,  for  what  he  did  accom-  j 
plish  with  the  aid  of  skillful  and  artistic  | 
printing,  notwithstanding  the  most  dis¬ 
heartening  difficulties  of  execution,  indi- 1 
cates  what  wondere  he  M'ould  have  | 
achieved.  Or  rather,  considering  his 
prints,  and  regarding  his  processes,  it , 
seems  wonderful  that  he  escaped  invent- , 
ing  it  himself.  I 

Mcezotinto  engraving  being  thus  fore-  j 
shadowed  as  it  were  by  the  prints  of  the  | 
great  Hollander,  the  actu.al  invention  ] 
speedily  followed.  It  is  reasonable,  too,  ‘ 
to  infer,  that  the  capabilities  of  engraving 
to  convey  the  rich  breadth  of  effect  of  a 
picture,  as  seen  in  Ilembrandt,  being  es¬ 
tablished,  some  simpler  and  easier  me¬ 
chanical  operation  would  be  sought,  than 
the  bundle  of  etching  -  points  tied  to- 1 
gether  with  which  that  artist  scratched 
and  scored  his  plates  to  produce  the  dark  ' 
masses.  The  philosophic  and  ingenious 
architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  of  Eng- 1 
land,  was  no  doubt  the  inventor,  but  with  1 
the  habitual  indifference  to  personal  credit  i 
which  characterized  that  great  and  good  ! 
man,  he  freely  communicated  this,  as  i 
he  did  so  many  other  things,  to  his 
friends.  Thus,  it  is  thought.  Prince  Hu- ; 
pert  came  to  know  it,  and  intentionally  or  , 
not,  had  the  invention  attributed  to  him.  | 

A  book  published  about  seven  years  I 
ago,  entitled  Treading  Pursuits  and  Lead-  j 
ing  Men,  contains  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  clear-  j 
est  to  be  found,  .and  therefore  we  can  not  j 
do  better  than  extract  it. 

“  Mezzotinto  Enoravino. — The  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  method  pursued  in  executing  this 
manner  of  engraving,  are  so  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  anecdote  related  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
vention,  that  we  can  not  do  better  than  relate  it 
here.  The  origin  of  the  art  is  attributefl  to 
Prince  Rupert,  and  the  locality  of  its  concep¬ 
tion,  no  other  than  a  military  camp.  The  gene¬ 
ral  is  said  to  have  one  day,  in  a  moment  of  list-  ; 
Icssness,  observed  a  soldier  polishing  an  old  j 
rusty  sword.  The  corroding  rust  had  been ,  on 
some  parts  of  the  blade,  entirely  removed,  wliilc  ' 
on  others  it  remained  in  all  its  roughness ;  t 


The  expectation  was,  that  when  thus  finished 
and  tlie  plate  covered  with  printing-ink,  the  ink 
could  readily  be  wiped  away  from  the  smooth 
lights  while  it  would  cling  to  the  rough  darks ; 
thus  furnishing  a  pictorial  impression  on  pi^cr 
placed  over  it,  and  passed  through  a  copper¬ 
plate  press.  Accordingly,  he  procured  a  roller, 
covered  with  multitudes  of  small  steel  points  in¬ 
serted  all  round  it,  points  outward,  and  by 
means  of  a  handle  at  each  end,  pa.ssod  it  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  over  a  plate  of  cop|)cr,  rolling 
it  in  every  direction  with  moderate  j>res.sure, 
until  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  was 
punctured  with  small  dots.  The  matted  surface 
thus  obtained  aetjuired  the  name  of  the  ground. 
The  outline  of  the  picture  being  next  sketched 
with  delicacy  upon  this  ground,  by  means  of 
the  blunt  point  of  a  burnisher,  the  mid*lle  tints 
were  then  produced  by  rubbing  down  and 
scraping,  and  the  pure  whites  and  high  lights 
by  burnishing,  till  the  picture  was  completed. 
The  experiment  was  successful,  and  tlie  new 
method  at  once  took  a  permanent  place  among 
the  arts,  under  the  title  of  Mezzotinto  engrav¬ 
ing — a  compound  term,  signifying  in  English 
half-tint,  and  was  so  called  from  the  subdued 
softness  of  the  effect 


“  For  laying  mezzotinto  grounds,  the  use  of 
the  roller  was  speedil3'  abandoned,  because  no 
way  could  be  contrived  for  sharpening  the 
points  when  once  dulled  or  broken  out  The 
cradle  -  tool  or  rocker  was  then  substituted, 
which  has  continued  in  u.se  for  this  purpo.se 
ever  since.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel 
formed  like  a  chisel,  two  Inches  wide,  set  in  a 
handle,  grooved  all  over  one  side  with  lines 
parallel  to  its  length,  close  along  side  of  each 
other,  and  of  equal  depth.  These  form  a  saw¬ 
like  edge  of  teeth  when  the  tool  is  sharpened 
off  at  the  end  to  a  bevel,  and  being  ground  to  a 
curve,  can  be  rocked  on  tlie  plate  without  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  corners,  when  held  nearly  upright, 
which  Ls  the  right  position  for  use. 

“  To  lay  the  ground,  guide-lines  are  drawn 
with  a  pencil  of  charcoal  across  the  plate,  paral¬ 
lel  to  e.ach  other,  and  not  quite  as  wide  apart  as 
the  breadth  of  the  tool.  The  cradle-tool  is  then 


rockeni  across  the  polished  plate,  advancing 
slowly,  and  by  the  swing  t  f  the  hand  stopping 
as  near  as  practicable  to  tho  line  right  and  left. 
When  all  the  spaces  in  one  direction  have  been 
thus  gone  through,  draw  fresh  parallel  lines  in 
another  direction  in  like  tnanner,  and  thus  pro¬ 
ceed  till  the  plate  is  fully  dotted  black,  avoiding 
as  much  a.s  possible  to  repci^t  exactly  the  same 
direction. 


other  portions  hitd  been  partially  polished,  j  “Having  got  your  outline  on  this  ground. 
This  a<xndent  suggested  to  the  reflective  mind  1  either  by  sketching  it  with  a  burnisher,  aided 
of  the  prince,  (who  had  a  natural  taste  for  thc'i  by  division  square.s,  or  by  transferring  an  out- 
fine  arts,  and  was  curious  about  the  proces-scs,)  ,  line  drawing  to  the  plate  by  means  of  a  roller 
that  a  rapid  and  effective  style  of  engraving  j  pre.ss,  then  scrape  away  the' ground  throughout 
might  result  from  roughening  the  surface  of  a  |  the  lights  and  middle  tint.s,  more  or  less,  ac- 
mctal  plate  so  that  it  should  be  capable  of  hold-  ,  cording  to  the  degree  of  lig-hl  re»juired,  and  af- 
ing  printer-s’  ink,  and  then  removing  the  rough- 1  terwanls  burnish  where  pi  ire  white  is  wanted, 
ness  again  in  places,  by  scraping  and  burnish-  !  The  semper  used  for  this  purpo.sc  is  a  simple 
ing  for  the  half-tones  and  lights  of  the  picture.  |  ba:td  of  steel,  three  eightlis  of  an  inch  wide, 
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and  not  quite  thin  enough  to  spring  or  hend  in 
using,  sharpened  lancet-like  towards  the  end 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  j)late,  both  edges  being 
used.  They  have  no  handles,  and  are  four  or 
five  inches  long.  A  correct  judgment  can  be 
fonned  of  the  plate  by  occa.sionally  obtaining 
pntofs  during  progrc.s8. 

“  Formerly,  when  copper  was  the  only  metal 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  engravers’  plates, 
this  style  was  employed  chiefly  on  large  and 
important  compo.sitions,  the  impressions  from 
which  would  bear  a  high  price,  the  limitation  to 
the  number  of  prints  from  such  soft  metal  ren¬ 
dering  this  necessary  to  cover  the  cost.  Hut  the 
introduction  of  dt*carbonized  steel  plates  ns  a 
material  for  engravers’  use  opened  a  wider  field 
to  this  branch  of  art,  and  the  attainment  of  its 
perfection  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  Cousens.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  mezzotint  is  executed  now 
without  an  admixture  of  both  stipple  and  line- 
engraving,  which  add  to  its  force  and  durability. 
The  practice  of  this  style  in  Europe  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  France  and  England,  but 
chiefly  to  the  latter.  Many  of  the  large  French 
plates,  attributed  to  that  style,  are  done  in 
aquatinta,  a  totally  different  method.  In 
America,  the  early  history  of  the  art  is  insepa¬ 
rably  associated  with  the  name  of  John  Sartain 
of  Philadelphia,  who  first  introduced  it  here  in 
the  year  ISJlO,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  after 
was  the  only  one  in  this  country  who  practiced 
it.  In  his  bands  it  underwent  a  change  in  its 
application,  and  consequently  in  its  methods,  in 
adapting  it  to  the  production  of  small  book  em¬ 
bellishments,  for  which  it  had  not  been  used 
before.  From  the  broad  effects  of  large  fram¬ 
ing  prints,  it  was  forced  down  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  most  minute  details,  on  the  diminu¬ 
tive  scale  of  pictorial  books;  and  we  count  by 
hundreds  the  steel  plates  engraved  in  this  style 
since  that  time,  all  the  product  of  one  prolific 
hand.  The  facility  of  its  execution,  its  inex- 
pcn.siveness,  the  richness  and  softness  of  its  ef 
fects,  all  tended  to  extend  its  popularity ;  and 
its  use,  doubtless,  hastened  the  diffusion  of  that 
rapidly-growing  taste  for  prints  in  this  country, 
every  wliere  observable.” 

The  other  stylos  of  cngr.tving  remain¬ 
ing  to  bo  mentioned,  are  aquutinta  and 
stipple.  Tlie  latter  is  the  same  in  its  pro¬ 
cess  as  line-t'ngraving,  only  that  <lots  are 
used  instead  of  lines.  The  commence¬ 
ment  is  by  .an  etching  with  the  .steel  point 
through  a  bituminous  coating,  which  is 
eaten  into  the  metal  with  aquafortis,  and 
finished  up  with  the  graver  .and  point, 
aided  by  occasional  partial  rebitings  with 
acid.  Aquatinta  is  done  entirely  with 
acid.  The  plate  is  covered  with  a  granu¬ 
lated  co.ating  of  rosin,  and  the  acpiafortis 
corrodes  the  metal  hetxoeen  these  ))articles, 
the  rosin  being  of  a  nature  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  acid  and  protect  the  surface 


where  these  granules  adhere.  The  several 
gr.adationsof  tint,  from  clear  light  to  deep 
shade,  are  produced  by  ]iainting  over  the 
lights  (technically  tenned  sUvpping  out) 
with  varnish,  as  soon  as  the  biting  with 
acid  has  proceeded  but  a  short  time,  and 
by  repeating  this  between  each  successive 
biting,  as  the  shades,  one  after  another, 
are  found  to  have  reached  a  sufficient 
depth.  There  are  two  distinct  methods 
of  granulating  the  rosin  on  the  plate. 
One  is,  to  dissolve  the  rosin  in  .alcohol, 
and  i)our  this  fluid  over  the  plate :  the 
sjfirit  rapidly  evaporates  and  leaves  the 
varnish  of  rosin  with  minute  cracks  per¬ 
vading  every  part,  and  through  these  the 
acid  reaches  the  ])late  and  corrodes  it. 
In  the  other  metlnul,  a  shower  of  fine 
rosin  dust  is  caused  to  fall  on  the  pl.ate, 
which  is  made  to  adhere  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  he.at  from  beneath.  Prints  in  this 
st^’le  clo.sely  resemble  drawings  made 
with  washes  of  Indian-ink. 

There  .are  other  modes  of  engraving, 
as  soft  ground  etchings — engraving  ti  la 
roulette — chalk-engraving,  etc.,  but  these 
.are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
attention  in  a  notice  of  the  art  so  brief 
as  this  must  necessanly  be.  The  later  in¬ 
ventions  of  Lithography  in  its  various 
branches  are  also  passed  over. 

The  style  of  engr.aving  most  practiced 
.at  this  time,  esiiecially  in  England  for 
large  framing  jirints,  is  what  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  Mezzotinto,  (although  the 
name  is  inaj)propri.ate,)  because  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  that  style  form  a  jiart  of  the  mixed 
manner  of  proceeding,  and  for  the  reason, 
.also,  that  no*  suitable  appellation  has  yet 
been  adopted  by  which  to  designate  it. 
It  might  with  projiriety  be  called  the 
Eclectic  style,  for  it  is  composed  largely  of 
line-engraving,  [>artly  of  stipple,  and  in 
p.art  (but  not  mostly)  of  mezzotinto.  It 
is  invariably  done  on  steel ;  .and  yet,  with 
singular  perversity,  the  ignor.ant  in  art 
matters,  when  design.ating  what  the  intel¬ 
ligent  correctly  term  a  line  -  engravmg, 
and  which  is  still  frequently  executed  on 
copper,  call  it  a  steel-engraving.  Xow,  the 
fact  is,  the  term  expre.sses  exactly  no¬ 
thing,  for  any'of  the  styles  that  have  been 
mentioned  may  be  done  on  steel  or  on 
copper,  and  no  difiercnce  results ;  except 
that  a  larger  number  of  imj)ressions  can 
be  obtained  from  the  harder  of  the  two 
metals,  befure  it  is  worn  out  by  the  ne- 
ce.ssary  friction  in  the  process  of  printing. 
Hut  it  is  amusingly  and  ingeniously  al^ 
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surd  to  exclude  that  style  from  the  title  of 
being  a  steel-engraving  which  is  never  any 
thing  else,  and  at  the  same  time  apply  it 
exclusively  to  that  which  sometimes  is  not. 

lilezzotinto  proper,  as  practiced  origin¬ 
ally,  and  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  art  of  chiaro-scuro  according  to 
the  system  of  those  masters  in  the  art, 
George  Earloin,  Samuel  Reynolds,  Henry 
Meyer,  and  John  Bromley,  lu.ay  be  said  to 
have  ceased  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  about  the  period  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  use  of  steel  in  place  of  cop- 
|)er.  Prior  to  th.at,  Rembrandtish  con¬ 
trasts  of  light  and  dark  were  reg.irded 
as  a  necessity  of  the  style,  breaking  out 
occasionally  into  the  richness  of  Rubens 
as  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  iu  the 
direction  of  clearness.  But  with  Samuel 
Cousens,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Samuel  Rey¬ 
nolds,  commenced  the  era  of  purity  of  tints 
in  the  lights,  clear,  open  daylight  effects, 
and  the  most  exquisite  finish.  The  paint¬ 
er,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  produced  broad, 
deep,  and  powerful  effects  in  his  pictures, 
combined  with  strongly  marked  character. 
His  successor  to  the  scepter  of  fiishion  in 
England,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  w.as  all 
elegance,  brilliancy,  and  refined  delicacy. 
The  first  w.as  copied  by  Samuel  Reynolds 
w’ith  sjich  wonderful  spirit  and  truthful¬ 
ness,  that,  excepting  the  want  of  color,  his 
prints  are  i>erfect  transcripts  of  the  style 
of  the  great  master  of  effect ;  while  the  pu¬ 
pil  was  equally  successful  in  copying  Law¬ 
rence.  They  are  fair  representatives  of 
the  old  and  the  new  in  Mezzotinto,  and 
each  is  also  the  head  of  bis  class  in  point 
of  talent.  . 

The  works  of  Cousens  are  too  M’ell 
known  to  need  ])articular  mention  ;  they 
have  excited  universal  admiration  equally 
with  the  fastidious  cormobseur  and  the 
people  generally,  and  even  with  that  most 
difficult  body  of  men,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  England.  That  |)owerful  and  influential 
corporation,  composed  of  the  forty  best 
artists  in  the  kingdom,  selected  him  .as 
the  repi  osent.ative  of  the  entire  engraving 
profession,  when  they  lately  elected  him  as 
Academician,  the  first  engr.aver  admitted 
to  the  honors  since  the  original  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  institution  nearly  a  century 
ago.  This  action  is  also  indicative  of  the 
preference  of  that  body  for  the  cap.abili- 
ties  of  mezzotinto  as  a  means  of  copying  a 
picture  more  fiiithfully  than  by  the  other 
modes  of  engraving.  Moreover,  Cousens 
does  not  mingle  the  modes  after  the  pre- 
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vailing  manner  of  the  present  day,  but 
preserves  the  style  jmre  ;  for  his  way  of 
introducing  etching  is  only  in  the  shadows 
and  parts  of  strong  emphasis,  and  then  of 
a  character  perfectly  homogeneous  with 
the  rest  of  the  work,  avoiding  carefully 
the  insertion  of  lines  in  regular  courses. 

A  wide  diftcrence  of  opinion  exists  .as  to 
the  propriety  of  uniting  the  various  styles 
in  one  plate;  one  party  contending  that 
each  should  be  preserved  pure  and — what 
they  call — legitimate,  while  the  others  as¬ 
sert  that  all  means  are  legitimate  that  arc 
most  readily  available  for  representing 
with  the  nearest  resemblance  to  natur^ 
surface's,  the  picture  to  be  copied.  The 
lyre,  s;iy  they,  with  its  original  five  strings, 
is  a  less  comprehensive  instrument  than 
the  harp,  and  the  harp  than  a  full  orches¬ 
tra  including  every  possible  variety.  The 
colors  used  by  the  ancient  Egypti.ans  ex¬ 
press  a  severe  and  appropriate  grandeur, 
but  nevertheless  the  full  pallet  of  the 
Venetian  painters  possessed  wider  range, 
.as  well  as  greater  delicacy  and  truth. 
Pre-Raph.aelism  in  modern  art  finds  nu¬ 
merous  admirei’s,  but  a  still  larger  num¬ 
ber  will  continue  to  expect  and  demand 
the  employment  of  principles  developed 
since  Raphael,  as  well  as  those  known  be¬ 
fore  him. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  enormous  expensiveness  of  the 
finer  qu.alities  of  linc  engr.aving  has  not  a 
little  to  do  with  its  disuse  in  very  many 
instances.  Frith’s  picture  of  “Life  by 
the  Sea-side”  cost  the  Art  Union  of  Lon¬ 
don  twenty  thousand  dollars :  that  is  the 
sum  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  pLite 
for  it.  “John  Knox  Pre.aching  before 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Glasgow,”  engr.aved  by  Uoo, 
after  AVilkie,  cost  fifteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  Burnet’s  engraving  of  the 
“  Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gazette 
of  the  Battle  of  AVaterloo,”  after  the  ])ic- 
ture  by  AVilkic,  cost  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  two  last  named  were  on  copper. 
These  .are  not,  however,  the  best  that  can 
be  done  in  their  way.  Prob.ably  the  per¬ 
fection  of  execution  in  the  art  of  line-en¬ 
graving  may  be  said  to  be  re.ached  in  the 
plate  by  J.  II.  AA'.att  after  Leslie’s  picture 
of“Alay-I>ay  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,”  but  to  enjoy  its  beauties,  it  must 
be  seen  in  a  good  impression. 

Thus  in  a  rapid  and  cursory  m.anner 
we  have  said  as  much  on  the  subject  of 
engraving  generally,  and  its  claim  to  be 
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rcgnnletl  not  only  as  .an  art  estimable  in  ;  least  indicate  to  the  curious,  but  uninitiat* 
itself,  but  as  “  preservative  of  other  arts,”  |  ed  in  such  matters,  the  direction  in  which 
as  the  brief  space  allotted  to  it  will  i)er-  j  to  look  for  fuller  and  more  detailed  inform- 
luit.  However  unsatisfactory,  it  may  at  ;  atiou. 


rroin  Sharpe'i  Magtiina. 

WARING’S  COURTSHIP. 

HY  W.  E.  W. 


At  one  of  the  large  packet  stations  on 
the  south  coast  of  England,  there  is  an 
uncomfortable  looking  room,  w’here  in¬ 
tending  travelers  m.ay  wait  for  the  time 
of  sailing,  and  meditate  on  the  forth¬ 
coming  miseries  of  the  voyage.  It  is  just 
one  of  those  rooms  where  one  knows 
from  intuition  that  the  London  Directory 
will  be  lyiiig  on  the  table,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  framed  Insunince  Company’s 
almanac  above  the  mantle-piece ;  a  bad, 
uncompromising  apartment,  which  plainly 
declares,  in  the  stiffness  of  its  furniture 
and  the  severity  of  its  paper  pattern, 
that  comfort  is  not  guaranteed  by  a  j)ub- 
lic  company  to  the  public,  and  is  therefore 
only  to  be  expected  by  utterly  unreason¬ 
ing  and  unreasonable  persons.  Round  a 
toler.ably  good  fire  in  this  room  there 
were  assembled,  one  bleak  and  wintry  af¬ 
ternoon  towards  the  end  of  November, 
a  number  of  peojde,  whom  business  or 
some  other  necessity  had  obliged  to  leave 
their  homes  and  cross  the  channel  that 
divides  us  from  our  friendly  enemies. 
They  were  of  the  ordinary  character  of 
individuals  that  are  usually  to  be  met 
with  under  such  circumstances — generally 
speaking  middle-aged ;  decidedly  on  the 
average  not  agreeable  -  looking ;  much 
wrapped  up  in  themselves  .and  railway 
rugs ;  men  who  feel  that  hojie  is  an  ab¬ 
surd  chimera,  and  “making  the  best  of 
it”  a  false  .and  ridiculous  delusion.  And  1 
c.an  they  be  blamed  for  not  .at  that  time  j 
presenting  a  more  fascinating  e.xterior?! 
for  are  they  not,  most  of  them,  turning 
over  in  their  minds  the  many  infallible  re¬ 


ceipts  that  they  have  re.ad  or  been  told  of, 
for  averting  that  calamity  which  l  espccts 
none,  from  the  Prince- Consort  down¬ 
wards  ?  There  was  the  man  who  imagined 
tiuit  a  recumbent  position  with  his  eyes 
shut  would  s.ave  him  from  the  enemy ; 
and  there^  too,  was  the  man  who,  on  the 
advice  of  some  false  friend,  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  an  extensive  dinner,  which  he  fondly 
ho[>ed  would  take  his  part,  and  save  him  ; 
but  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  prove 
traitor,  and  go  over  to  the  enemy,  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  party 
composed  of  such  elements  as  these  would 
be  neither  inclined  to  be  jiarticul.arly 
jdeasant  or  unusually  communicative,  and 
this  was  very  much  the  ca.se ;  for,  with 
the  exception,  now  and  then,  of  a  remark 
on  the  prosjH'cts  of  the  weather,  and  the 
voyage,  the  time  was  either  spent  in  gaz¬ 
ing  gloomily  into  the  fire,  or  studying 
the  advantages  of  insurance,  before  un¬ 
dertaking  a  journey,  from  the  almanac 
.above  the  fire,  or  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  where  the  clouds,  torn  to  pieces, 
and  racing  one  after  the  other,  the  white- 
tipped  w.aves,  and  the  steambo.at  in  the 
harbor  rolling  to  and  fro,  did  not  offer 
subjects  from  which  either  comfort  or 
satisfaction  could  be  drawn,  and  conse¬ 
quently  melancholy  reigned  with  undis¬ 
puted  sway  over  .all. 

j  The  papers  of  that  d.ay  had  brought 

1  before  the  ])ublic  a  more  than  usually 

!  brutal  case  of  wife-beating,  Avhero  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victim  had  survived  but  a  few 
days  the  treatment  she  had  met  Avith  from 
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the  man  Avho  once  haJ  solemnly  sworn  to 
love,  honor,  and  protect  her.  The  group 
round  the  fire  had  gnidually  unthawed  a 
little,  and  got  into  conversation  <m  this 
case,  which  diverged  into  a  discussion  on 
the  numerous  cases  of  the  sort  that  were 
constantly  coming  before  the  magistrates, 
and  their  particularly  heartless  character. 
As  this  was  going  on,  a  gentleman,  one 
of  the  circle,  who  liad  not  before  joine<l 
in  the  conversation,  asked  whether  there 
were  any  circumstances  under  which  a 
m.an  would  be  justified  in  striking  a  wo¬ 
man.  The  answer  was  a  decided  nega¬ 
tive,  and  the  faces  of  his  hearers  express¬ 
ed  st)me  surprise  :it  his  having  any  doubt 
on  the  subject. 

“  Xeverthelcss,”  was  his  reply,  “  I  have 
heard  of  a  nmn  who  onca?  struck  the  wo¬ 
man  he  was  engaged  to,  between  the 
eyes,  with  his  clenched  fist ;  yet  his  coii- 
«luct  met  with  universal  approval,  and  her 
father,  who  had  until  then  withheld  his  full 
consent  to  their  marri.age,  was  indticed  to 
give  in,  and  thev  were  actually  married, 
through  this  affair,  much  sooner  than  they 
would  have  been  had  it  not  occurred.” 

This  announcement  produced  so  much 
astonishment  th.at  the  gentleman  laughed  ; 
and  on  being  asked  for  an  explanation,  he 
said  that  it  certainly  had  a  strange  ap- 
]>eai*ancc ;  but  he  thought  that  he  could 
soon  bring  all  to  agree  with  him  in  heartily 
commending  this  curious  apjdication  of 
the  .art  of  self-defense. 

“  It  was  customary,”  said  he,  “  in  olden 
times,  for  story-tellers  to  beguile  with 
their  romances  the  tediousness  of  those 
hours  which  could  not  be  devoted  to  the 
activity  of  out-door  sports  and  occnp.a- 
tions,  uor,  from  the  rudeness  and  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  times,  be  spent  in  any  of  the 
refined  accomplishments  of  the  present 
day.  We  are  now,  for  an  hour  or  so, 
like  our  ancestors ;  in  this  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  apartment  we  have  no  means  of 
employing  our  minds ;  and  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  with  your  perniis.sion,  take  the  office 
of  story-teller,  and  read  to  you,  from  a 
manuscript  I  have  in  my  pocket,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  blow,  its  giver,  and  its  vic¬ 
tim  :  it  is  called  ‘  Waring’s  Courtship,’ 
and  is  in  two  chapters.” 

The  party  were  only  too  glad  to  have 
their  thoughts  turned  from  the  English, 
into  a  more  attractive  channel,  and  accejtt- 
od  the  offer  with  thanks.  He  accordingly 
drew  a  roll  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
read  as  follows : 


CHAP.  1. - WAKING  IS  STRUCK. 

Theiie  is  on  the  east  co.ast  of  England 
a  little  town,  which  I  shall  call  Sandbor- 
ough,  and  which  was  once  a  pl.aceof  some 
im|K)rtance,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  coast¬ 
ing-trade  before  railways  were  invented, 
but  which  could  not  staml  competition 
with  them,  and  has  degenerated  into  a 
place  where  fishing  and  oyster-catching 
are  the  chief  employments  of  its  inhabit- 
.ants,  who  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
entirely  of  the  lower  orders.  This  town  lies 
on  the  north  b.ank  of  a  river,  which,  in  its 
palmy  days,  was  navigable  up  to  the  stone 
bri<lge  which  joined  the  town  to  the  o))- 
posite  bank,  and  which  was  perhaps  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea.  This  liarlmr  had, 
however,  from  w.ant  of  care,  been  long 
choked  tip,  and  was  only  deep  enough  for 
the  fishing-boats  which,  small  as  they 
were,  were  often  left  high  and  dry  on  the 
mud.  The  two  piers  which  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  still  remained  in 
very  good  condition,  and  formed  a  pleas 
ant  promenade  for  the  few  visitors  that  its 
extensive  sands  .and  its  quiet  retirement 
brought  down  every  summer  to  this  hum¬ 
ble  little  watering-pKoce.  For  these  indi¬ 
viduals’  accommodation  there  were  a  few 
lodging-houses,  built  .at  the  top  of  the 
cliff  to  the  north  of  the  town  ;  but  .at 
that  time  there  were  none  of  the  usual 
attractions  for  se.a-side  visitors,  and  libra¬ 
ries,  conciwts,  and  donkeys  were  not  to 
be  ha<l  for  love  or  money. 

The  gentleman  who  provided  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  this  place  was  a  widow¬ 
er  of  .about  seventy,  of  kind  and  court¬ 
eous  manners  and  benevolent  appearance, 
and  much  liked  by  his  parishioners.  lie 
h.ad  one  daughter,  who  w.as,  at  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of,  about  eighteen,  a  fair  and 
very  jtretty  girl,  almost  equal  to  a  curate 
in  the  help  she  g.ave  to  her  father  among 
the  poor  and  in  the  village  school,  and 
equally  beloved  with  him  by  all  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Having  spent  her  life  in  this  vil- 
l.age  with  scarcely  any  society,  and  aw.ay 
from  the  usual  attractions  that  are  so 
much  thought  of  among  girls  of  her  age, 
she  had  grown  ui)  entirely  simple,  njitu- 
ral,  and  unaffected,  was  scarcely  conscious 
that  she  w'as  extremely  pretty,  and  was 
totally  ignorant  that,  from  her  naivetk  and 
innocence,  she  would  prove  a  dangerous 
companion  to  any  youth  of  the  opposite 
sex  with  whom  she  might  be  much  asso¬ 
ciated. 
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Amonpf  the  visitors  to  this  ])l.ace,  one  I 
autumn,  there  an  ivecl  a  party  of  young 
men,  with  their  tutor,  who  iiad  <leter- 
mined  to  put  themselve>«  out  of  .all  tempt- ! 
ation  to  desert  their  re.ading,  by  loeating  | 
themselves  at  a  place  which  they  knew  to  ‘ 
1m?  distinguished  only  for  its  unmitigated  i 
dullness.  One  of  these  young  gentlemen,  | 
Arthur  Waring  by  name,  brought  with  j 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  rector;  | 
and  the  day  after  their  arrival  he  walked 
dow’n  with  it  to  the  rectory,  imagining 
that  the  result  would  possibly  be  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  dinner,  where  he  would  meet 
the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  of  the  place, 
and  be  more  bored  than  ever.  The  rec¬ 
tory  was  nearer  the  town  than  the  houses  j 
on  the  cliff ;  not  within  its  limits,  but  just ' 
suthciently  out  of  them  to  command  a 
country  view — which,  by  the  way,  was 
like  that  of  most  sesi-side  places,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting — and  surrounded  by 
a  large  garden  and  shrubbery,  which 
shut  out  the  tow'll  and  its  chimneys  from 
view,  and  gave  the  place  a  pleasant, 
oountry  appearance. 

When  Waring  opened  the  garden-gate, 
a  girl  of  slight  figure,  and  in  a  gardening  | 
costume,  which  was  jiicturesque  as  well  I 
as  useful,  drew  herself  up  from  the  stoop-  j 
ing  iMisition  which  the  proiier  doctoring 
of  some  pet  plant  required,  and  looked  [ 
with  some  curiosity  to  see  who  the  intru¬ 
der  might  be.  No,  Miss  Vere:  it  is  not  | 
the  butcher’s  boy ;  nor  is  it  the  doctor’s 
assistant,  in  whose  bosom  rumor  has  > 
enshrined  your  fair  self;  nor  is  it  your 
father ;  no,  it  is  a  stranger,  young,  not  i 
unhandsome,  well-<lressed,  and,  above  all,  I 
from  “  wide-awake”  to  “balmorals,”  a  thor- . 
ough  gentleman.  i 

Wlieu  Waring  rung  the  house-door 
bell,  an  old  servant  appeared,  who  told  ; 
him  that  “  the  rector  w’.as  out,  but  that  ' 
Miss  Margaret  W’.as  in  the  garden  ;  would 
ho  go  .and  speak  to  her.” 

Waring  tliought  he  would,  and  out  he 
went.  Margaret  came  forward  to  meet  ' 
him,  a  figure  very  unlike  the  young  Ladies 
he  h.ad  lately  been  accustomed  to :  a  not ' 
very  new  brown  straw  h.at — a  fashion  or  j 
two  behind  the  day  in  shape — was  half  on 
.and  half  off  a  small,  well-shaped  head,  the  i 
brown  hair  of  which  formed  a  curling 
.and  rather — no,  not  untidy,  but  ch.arming- 
ly  disarranged  frame  for  a  very  lovely  ^ 
jMjrtrait ;  and  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
a  pretty  face — the  nose  w.as  a  little  too  ! 
much  inclined  to  rise,  the  mouth  was  the 


merest  trifle  too  small,  the  eyebrows 
might  have  stood  a  shailc  more  penciling. 
It  was  jnst  the  more  charming  for  its 
imperfections,  which  proved  that  it  was 
the  face  of  one  who  was  “  no  angel,  but  a 
dearer  being” 

Waring  h.ad  sufficient  of  the  poet  and 
the  artist  in  his  composition  to  thoroughly 
appreciate  her,  as  she  came  to  meet  him 
in  all  the  picturesqueness  of  her  half  in¬ 
door,  half  out-door  costume,  and  altogeth¬ 
er,  to  his  eyes,  as  charming  looking  a  girl 
as  he  had  ever  seen.  Lilting  his  hat,  he 
explained  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  in¬ 
formed  her  who  he  was. 

“  I  am  sure  my  father  will  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  see  you,”  said  she.  “  I  h.ave 
often  heard  him  spe.ak  of  his  old  college 
friend  Waring,  and  the  pleasant  hours 
they  spent  together  in  Christ  Church.” 

“  I,  also,”  said  W aring,  “  have  heard 
lively  recollections  of  Mr.  Vere.  They 
have  met,  I  think,  since  ?” 

“  Yes,  once  in  the  Strand,  and  another 
time  on  King’s  Cross  St.ation.” 

“  Oh,”  exclaimed  Waring,  “  fancy  the 
reviving  of  old  reminiscences  of  youthful 
days,  with  the  ‘move  on’  of  policemen, 
and  the  ‘  take  your  seats’  of  railway 
guards  dinning  in  your  cars!  But,  Miss 
V ere,  I  am  afraid  that  your  protegte  yon¬ 
der  will  suffer  from  your  .absence,  and  I 
could  not  re.ally  have  the  death  of  that 
small  vegetable  on  my  conscience ;  so  I 
will  wish  you  good-by  for  the  present, 
and  shall  hope  to  meet  Mr.  Vere  another 
time.” 

.As  he  spoke,  the  garden-gate  opened, 
and  the  rector  himself  appeared — a  tall, 
clerical-looking  ohl  gentleman,  who,  seven¬ 
ty  though  he  w.as,  walked  .as  straight  and 
strong  as  a  lifeguardsman.  Ho  was  evi¬ 
dently  somewhat  puzzled  its  to  who  was, 
or  what  ch.an(?e  had  brought  there,  the 
gentleman  who  was  talking  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  and,  as  Waring  came  to  meet  him, 
he  was  about  to  bow  in  a  fnm.al  manner, 
when  a  gleam  of  intelligence  came  over 
his  exfiression,  and  he  said,  “  If  you  are 
not  a  Waring  I  am  very  much  mistaken  !” 

“  You  are  right.  Sir,”  siiitl  Waring  ;  “  I 
.am  your  old  college  friend’s  eldest  son.” 

“And  you’re  like  your  father — very  like, 
with  just  his  eyes  .and  smile.  I  .am  glad 
to  see  you.  Sir:  come  in  and  lunch  with 
us,  and  tell  mo  how  my  old  chum  is  get¬ 
ting  on.” 

In  they  went,  and  ]\Iargaret  did  not  at 
all  fall  in  Waring’s  estimation  when  she 
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.ippoarcd,  the  picture  of  neatness  and  sim- 
>licity,  at  her  father’s  table,  and  did  the 
lonors  of  the  frugal  tneal  which  they  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  name  of  luncheon. 

If  Waring’s  friends,  who  by  this  time 
had  half-found  out  the  dullness  of  Sand- 
borough,  and  were  contemplating  with 
any  thing  bnt  satisfied  feelings  the  pale 
ale,  which,  after  much  <lifficulty,  had  been 
procured  for  them  from  the  one  inn  on 
the  hill,  had  seen  him  eating  bread-and- 
butter,  and  drinking  water,  in  a  manner 
not  merely  indicating  content,  but  even 
considerable  pleasure,  they  would  have 
been  tolenibly  astonished.  Waring,  how¬ 
ever,  forgot  every  thing  but  that  he  was 
in  the  company  of  two  educated  and  refin¬ 
ed  people,  who,  in  every  thing  they  said, 
and  all  around  them,  evinced  the  fact  that 
the  general  rustiness  of  8andborough  had 
not  penetrated  into  the  rectory  ;  but  that, 
retired  as  it  was,  somehow  or  other  its  in¬ 
mates  were  as  well  qualified  to  talk  on  all 
the  topics  of  the  day  as  if  they  had  lived  in 
the  heart  of  Belgravia. 

While  we  leave  Waring  in  this  pleasant 
society,  let  us  describe  his  friends.  They 
were  three  in  number :  first  Brown,  the 
coach,  a  double  first,  and,  notwithst.anding, 
a  good  fellow ;  then  young  Martindale, 
who  cared  much  more  for  Tennyson  than 
for  Euclid,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  lying 
about  in  the  sun  with  his  hat  over  his 
eyes  ;  and  lastly,  there  was  Johnson,  the 
sporting-man  of  the  part}’,  who  was  always 
going  out  with  his  gun  and  a  cheerful 
smile,  and  generally — from  the  poor  sport- 
supplying  character  of  the  place — coming 
back  much  depressed,  and  h.alf-inclined 
never  to  go  out  again.  AVaring  was  the 
Crichton  of  the  quartett :  he  could,  when  j 
he  liked,  beat  Brown  at  (ireek,  and  Mar¬ 
tindale  at  English  verse,  and  wipe  John- 1 
son’s  eye  in  a  way  that  almost  brought  j 
tears  to  that  ill-used  member.  Just  as ! 
the  little  i>arty  at  the  rectory  sat  down  I 
to  luncheon,  the  one  up  at  the  lodging  did 
the  same  ;  but  the  views  of  that  meal  taken 
by  each  were  very  different. 

“  I  say,”  said  Martindale,  as  he  extract¬ 
ed  an  only  too  willing  cork  from  a  bottle 
of  beer,  which  did  not  at  all  assist  the 
parting  between  them,  “  look  here,  you 
fellows,  here's  the  secret  of  the  time  it  has 
been  in  coming — this  stuff  was  in  the  cask 
five  minutes  ago,  notwithstanding  that  it 
comes  to  us  with  this  certificate  of  char¬ 
acter.” 

“It’s  too  bad,”  cried  Johnson;  “but 


it’s  just  on  a  par  with  every  thing  else  in 
this  hole  of  a  place.  I  have  been  all 
round,  and  there’s  not  a  shop  where  you 
can  buy  a  cigar,  except  at  the  linen-dra|)- 
ers,  and  he  sells  cheese  too  !” 

“Johnson,”  said  the  tutor,  most  empha¬ 
tically,  looking  up  from  his  book,  “  if  you 
attemj)t  to  smoke  a  cigar,  bought  under 
the  circumstances  you  describe,  in  this 
room.  I’ll  leave  the  place  at  once  !” 

“Xow,  Brown,”  said  Johnson,  in  a 
soothing  manner,  “  don’t  be  agitated : 
take  something  to  e.alm  yourself.  I  would 
advise  a  little  differential  calculus,  or  a 
conic  section  or  two.  But,  by-the-by, 
Waring  has  been  an  unconscionable  time 
paying  that  visit !  What  can  have  kept 
him  ?” 

“  Perhaps,”  suggested  Martindale, 
“  there  may  be  a  daughter  in  the  case : 
we  all  know  our  friend’s  weakness  on  such 
points !” 

“Ten  to  one  that’s  the  thing,”  8;iid 
Johnson.  “Let’s  have  the  landlady  up, 
and  M’orm  it  out  of  her.  My  dear,”  he 
began  to  the  girl  who  answered  the  bell, 
“  tell  Mrs.  liobinson  to  step  up.” 

The  lady  referred  to  accordingly  aj)- 
poared  —  a  w’idow  of  course  —  in  black 
satin  —  also  of  course — and  curtsied  to 
Johnson,  wdio,  from  a  certain  old-looking 
appearance,  she  fancied  was  oflicer  in 
command. 

“  Oh,  Mrs.  Robinson,”  he  began,  “  who 
is  the  clergym.an  of  this  place  ?” 

“  Mr.  Vere,  Sir:  ho  is  a  very  nice  gen¬ 
tleman,  Sir  ;  and  so  is  Miss  Margaret  his 
daughter  1” 

“Unprecedented  fact  in  n.atural  histo¬ 
ry  !”  observed  Johnson  {sotto  voce)  to  his 
friends.  “  But  Mrs.  Robinson,”  continued 
he,  “  is  there  no  Mrs.  Vere?” 

“No,  Sir,  she  died  many  years  ago, 
when  Miss  Alargaret  was  quite  a  little 
girl.” 

“And  she  takes  care  of  her  father’s 
house,  then  ?” 

“  Yes,  Sir,  and  she  does  a  deal  of  good 
among  the  poor  besides.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Johnson.  “  Well,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  we  W’ont  detain  you  further. 
There,”  sjvid  he,  triumphantly,  “  didn’t  I 
say  so  ?  Yon  wont  get  much  grind  out  of 
him  now'.  Brown :  he’s  done  for.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  opening  of  his  young  affections  may 
prove  an  interesting  study,  unless  it  should 
only  happen  to  bo  ‘  an  embassy  of  love 
to — ’  what’s  that  your  friend  Tennyson 
says,  Martindale  ?” 
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“  For  Iteaven’s  s.ake,”  s.aid  Martindale, 
“  don’t  add  tlie  crime  of  murder  to  your 
many  sins !  Keep  your  sacrilegious  hands 
off  Tennyson,  whatever  you  do  !” 

If  there  w.as  one  thing  that  IJrown  en¬ 
joyed  more  than  another,  it  was  the  get¬ 
ting  what  he  called  a  “  poetical  rise”  out 
of  ^lartindale,  and  ho  tlierefore  grinned 
with  delight  at  that  youth’s  indignation. 

The  ]>arty  had  come  down  with  the 
strongest  and  tirmest  of  resolutions  as  to 
reading,  and  this  being  the  first  day, 
they  were  carried  out  tolerably  well. 
Accordingly,  luncheon  over,  they  began 
the  two  hours  which  they  had  i)reviously 
determined  to  devote  during  the  after¬ 
noon  to  study,  and  this  was  half-over  be¬ 
fore  Waring  appeared,  with  all  the  air  of 
a  man  very  well  satisfied  with  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  work.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to 
be  very  reserved  as  to  the  details  of  his 
visit,  but  his  companions  were  no  novices 
in  the  art  of  “  pumping,”  and  soon  found 
out  .all  they  wanted  ;  and,  .as  he  warmed 
with  his  subject,  and  expatiated  on  the 
general  charmingness  and  beauty  of  the 
rector’s  daughter,  his  tutor  listened  with 
mixed  contempt  and  desp.air — contemjtt 
at  the  weakness  of  man’s  n.ature,  and  de¬ 
spair  when  he  thought  of  the  poor  chance 
there  would  now  be  of  knocking  sufficient 
into  his  amorous  pupil  for  him  to  “  p.ass” 
next  term. 


CHAP.  II. — WAKING  STRIKES. 

Some  one  once  said,  that,  put  a  man  in 
a  country-house,  away  from  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  temptiition  of  society,  with  a 
young  wom.an  staying  in  the  same  house 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  yo«mg  woman, 
Avhether  she  were  the  plainest  of  the  plain 
or  not,  would,  if  she  liked,  in  a  fortnight's 
time  have  that  mati  at  her  feet.  Was  it, 
therefore,  extraordinarv,  or  at  all  to  be 
womlered  at,  that  Waring  was  very  soon 
Miss  Vere’s  devoted  slave?  And  w.as  it 
not  within  the  boundary  of  chance  that 
his  feelings  were  reciproc.ated  ?  Such 
was  the  case,  and,  to  the  rector’s  utter 
astonishment,  ho  was  informed  of  the  fact 
one  morning  by  the  principals  themselves. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  entered  his  head 
as  that  his  Margjiret  should  leave  him ; 
and  he  could  not  endure  the  thought 
when  it  did  come :  besides.  Waring  M  as 
80  very  young,  and  all  young  men  are  so 
very  fanciful ;  and,  on  the  m  IioIc,  he 


thought  that  it  would  be  better  th.at  there 
should  be  no  settled  engagement,  but  that 
Waring  should  finish  his  Oxford  education, 
.and  then,  if  he  felt  in  the  8.ame  mind,  ho 
could  come  down  to  Sandborough,  and 
they  might  talk  more  about  it.  Although 
not  satisfactory,  it  M’as  better  th.an  a  reg¬ 
ular  refusal ;  .and  notwithstanding  the 
rector’s  advice,  they  M-ere,  to  .all  intents 
and  purjmses,  engaged — if  constant  read¬ 
ing,  t.alking,  and  M  alking  together  consti¬ 
tutes  it.  Among  the  places  m  IucIi  they 
most  frequented  was  the  pier  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbor  mouth  ;  for,  oM’ing  to 
the  cliff  above,  it  M’.as  hidden  from  the  in¬ 
quisitive  gaze  of  the  telescopes  on  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  was  very  little  frequented  by 
any  except  a  few  old  pilots,  who  were 
generally  on  the  look-out  for  vessels  in 
the  offing.  One  very  lovely  afternoon, 
towards  the  end  of  August,  they  M-ere, 
as  usual,  slowly  Malking  up  and  doM-n 
this  pier,  the  only  occujiant  of  M'hieh,  be¬ 
sides  themselves,  M-as  a  very  M'eather- 
beaten  and  aged  pilot,  M-bo  was  sleepily 
leaning  over  the  pier-head  and  smoking  a 
short  blaek  pipe.  This  individual  had 
.about  as  much  idea  of  love-making  as 
Barkis  of  h.ajipy  memory,  avho,  by  the 
M-.ay,  in  his  constant  inquiries  as  to  M’he- 
ther  the  object  of  his  affections  was  “  corn- 
fable”  or  not,  shoM  od  the  aim  and  object 
of  marriage  in  that  class  of  life,  namely, 
the  giving  and  receiving,  not  so  much  of 
love  as  of  comfort.  It  may  be  imagined, 
then,  that  this  .ancient  mariner  did  not 
take  the  smallest  interest  in  the  couple 
near  him,  and  therefore  did  not  at  all  dis¬ 
turb  their  privacy  by  over-inquisitiveness. 
The  sea  was  almost  perfectly  calm,  .and 
the  stillness  of  the  day  was  only  broken 
by  the  soft  sound  of  the  water  lapping 
gently  .against  the  piles  of  the  pier,  the  oc- 
c.asional  croM'ing  of  a  distant  cock,  and  the 
bo.at-buildcr’s  hammer  in  the  tOM-n.  They 
M-ere  thus  M-alking  quietly  to  and  fro, 
M'hen,  too  much  absorbed  in  each  other 
to  notice  where  they  were  going,  they 
gradually  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
eilge  of  the  pier,  and  .all  of  a  sudden 
Waring  felt  Margaret’s  arm  slip  suddenly 
out  of  his,  and  before  he  could  catch  her 
she  had  fallen  into  the  M  ater  below.  Ilis 
first  impulse  M  as  to  immediately  jump  in 
after  her,  but  the  imminence  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  brought  M'ith  it  a  calmness  that  M'ould 
have  been,  if  he  could  have  thought  .about 
it,  .astonishing  to  himself.  Running  up  to 
the  pilot,  he  pointed  to  Margaret  strug- 
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gling  in  the  w.iter,  and  gaid,  “A  boat  as 
quickly  as  possible  !”  Tlie  old  man, 
aroused  from  all  his  lethargy  by  the  urg¬ 
ency  of  the  c.ase,  immediately  ran  off, 
and  Waring,  throwing  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  8|»rung  into  the  water.  When 
he  c:ime  to  the  surface  he  found  himself 
three  or  four  yards  from  Margaret,  who 
was  throwing  her  arms  about  and  shriek¬ 
ing  for  help.  In  vain  he  called  to  her  to 
be  calm :  all  presence  of  mind  seemed, 
from  the  suddenness  of  the  accident,  to 
have  left  her ;  and  W aring  was  in  utter 
desp.air  as  to  what  he  should  do.  He  did 
not  dare  to  go  near  her,  for  he  was  only  a 
very  indifferent  swimmer  ;  and  he  knew', 
if  she  once  got  her  arms  around  him,  they 
W'ould  both  go  to  the  bottom  without  a 
chance  of  being  saved.  He  looked  at  the 
ier  near  him  to  see  if  there  W’as  any  thing 
e  could  cling  to  for  support ;  but  there 
was  no  hope  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  from 
the  long  row  of  gaunt,  black  piles,  slippery 
to  an  extreme  degree  with  green,  slimy 
seaweed.  lie  at  once  saw  that  it  was 
useless  to  think  of  that  side.  And  could 
he  swim  across  to  the  other?  that  was 
the  question.  The  sight,  however,  of  a 
large  iron  ring,  used  for  raooiing  boats, 
made  him  resolve  to  attempt  it ;  and  he 
immediately  began  to  consider  how'  it 
should  be  accomplished.  Margaret  still 
continued  the  throwing  of  her  arms  about 
w'ith  apparently  unabated  vigor ;  and 
Waring  knew’  that,  unless  she  were  per¬ 
fectly  calm,  it  W’ould  be  quite  out  of  the 
ucstion  to  attempt  the  p.assage  across, 
le  shouted  again  and  ag-iin ;  but  it  was 
of  no  use,  and  he  began  to  think  th.at 
they  w’ere  then  and  there  to  end  their  too 
short  courtship.  All  of  a  sudden  an  idea 
came  into  his  head,  Avhich  he  at  first  in¬ 
dignantly  repelled,  but  Avhich,  from  its 
evidently  being  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
returned  again  and  again.  What  if  she 
W’ere  to  be  remlered  temporarily  insensi¬ 
ble?  He  could  then  carry  her  across 
without  danger,  and  they  would  be  saved. 
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Waring  was  a  very  strong  man,  much 
given  to  athletic  sports,  among  which 
boxing  w:is  a  very  favorite  one.  Gather¬ 
ing  all  his  strength  together,  then,  he 
drew  back  his  right  arm,  and,  waiting 
his  op|>ortunity,  he  struck  the  being  he 
loved  best  in  the  world  right  between  her 
eyes  with  his  clenched  list !  She  imme¬ 
diately  fell,  perfectly  calm  and  still,  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  mental 
agony  not  to  be  described,  he  seized  her 
with  his  right  arm,  and  began  his  ])a.s8age 
across  ;  but  it  was  only  by  an  almost  su¬ 
perhuman  effort  that  he  accomplished  it ; 
and  when,  at  last,  he  h.ad  his  arm  through 
the  w’elcome  ring,  he  had  scarcely  strength 
left  to  support  himself.  Luckily  he  had 
not  to  wait  long :  the  sound  of  the  sharp 
stroke  of  oars  came  on  his  car,  and  in  a 
little  while  he  was  pulled  into  a  boat, 
with  his  insensible  burthen,  when  he  im¬ 
mediately  Ihintcd  away. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  relate,  that 
no  more  harm  came  from  this  adventure 
than  a  few  days’  care  and  quiet  could  cure. 
Margaret  ceiLainly  went  about  for  some 
time  W’ith  a  very  decided  pair  of  black 
eyes,  the  sight  of  w’hich  invariably  made 
Waring  so  miserable,  that  the  doctor  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  going  home  for  a  fortnight, 
and  on  his  return  he  found  his  Jiaticee  as 
lovely  as  ever.  The  rector,  after  this  in¬ 
cident,  could  no  longer  refuse  his  consent 
to  a  regular  engagement ;  and  W aring 
went  back  to  college,  determined  to  work 
for  honor  and  Margaret ! 

“  Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  lit¬ 
tle  tale  that  has  been  confided  to  me :  I 
hope  that  it  has  proved  to  you  that  there 
is  a  case  w’here  a  man  may  strike  even  his 
wife,  and  be  commended  for  the  blow  !” 

There  was  no  denying  this ;  and  the 
boat  being  announced  as  ready  to  start, 
the  gentleman  was  thanked  for  his  pleasant 
beguilement  of  the  time,  and  the  Awliole 
party  prepared  for  their  prospective 
miseries. 
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[Thk  name,  ch.aracter,  and  history  of 
this  etninent  statesman  arc  almost  too 
well  known  over  this  land  and  the  polit¬ 
ical  world  to  need  any  personal  sketch  to 
accompany  his  portrait  which  embellishes 
onr  present  number.  Yet  his  public  life 
forms  a  part  of  our  current  history  in  this 
age,  and  a  brief  sketch  can  not  fail  to  in¬ 
terest  as  a  matter  of  reference.  We  have 
only  room  for  a  brief  outline  of  this  great 
American  statesman.] 

Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Salisbury,  New-IIanipshire,  .January 
18th,  1782.  Ilis  father.  Major  Ebenezer 
Webster,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  in  that  quarter.  He  served  with 
credit  in  the  old  French  war, and  also  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  especially  under 
Stark,  at  IJeunington.  Major  Webster 
established  himself  in  a  newly  -  granted 
township  at  the  confluence  of  the  Winuipis- 
iogec  and  Pemigewasset,  after  the  peace 
of  1703.  In  this  region,  then  lying  almost 
in  a  state  of  nature,  the  great  orator  and 
statesman  was  born,  and  passed  the  first 
years  of  his  life.  I  lis  opportunities  of  edu¬ 
cation  were  very  deficient,  and  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  earliest  instruction  to  his 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  character  and 
intelligence.  For  a  few  montlis  only,  in 
1796,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Phil¬ 
lips’s  Exeter  Academy.  Here  lus  education 
for  college  commenced ;  it  was  completed 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Boscawen. 
lie  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1797, 
and  during  the  four  years  of  his  study 
there  gave  plain  indications  of  future  emi¬ 
nence.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  professional  studies,  first  in  his  na¬ 
tive  village,  and  afterward  at  Fryeburg,  in 
ISIaine,  where  at  the  same  time  lie  had  the 
ch.arge  of  an  academy.  He  eked  out  his 
frugal  salary  by  acting  as  a  copyist  in  the 
olfice  of  register  of  deeds.  lie  was  moved 
to  these  strenuous  exertions  by  the  wish 
to  aid  his  brother  to  obtain  a  college  edu¬ 
cation.  Having  completed  his  law-studies 
in  the  office  of  Governor  Gore,  of  Boston, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk, 
Mas.sachu8ctts,  in  the  year  1805.  He  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  the  practice  of  the 


law  in  his  native  State  and  county.  His 
father,  a  man  of  sterling  sense  and  charac¬ 
ter,  who  for  the  la.st  twelve  years  of  his 
life  had  been  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  died  in  1806,  but  not  with¬ 
out  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his 
son’s  first  speeches  at  the  bar.  In  1807  31  r. 
Webster  removed  to  Portsmouth  in  his 
native  State,  and  soon  became  engaged  in 
a  most  respectable  and  extensive  but  not 
very  lucrative  practice.  In  1812  he  was 
chosen  one  of  tlie  members  of  Congress 
from  New-Hampsbire,  and  in  due  time 
was  reelected.  Although  among  the 
youngest  members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  entirely  without  legis¬ 
lative  experience,  he  rose  at  once  to  the 
front  rank,  both  in  the  dispatch  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  debate.  Among  his  associates  in 
the  House  were  Clay,  Cheves,  Lowndes, 
Calhoun,  Forsyth,  and  other  members  of 
great  ability.  It  was  soon  felt  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  Avas  worthy  to  be  named 
with  the  ablest  of  them.  It  was  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Mr.  Lowndes  that  “the  South 
had  not  his  superior,  nor  the  North  his 
equal.”  Finding  the  professional  fields  at 
Portsmouth  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
a  growing  family,  3Ir.  Webster  removed 
to  Boston  in  1816.  His  professional  rep¬ 
utation  had  grown  as  rapidly  as  his  fame 
as  a  statesman.  He  placed  himself  at 
once  by  the  side  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar.  He  had  already  aj)- 
peared  before  the  Sujn  eme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Washington.  By  his 
brilliant  argument  in  the  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  case,  carried  by  appeal  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1817,  he  took  rank  among  the  most 
distinguished  jurists  in  this  country.  In 
1820  Mr.  Web.ster  was  chosen  a  member 
of  a  convention  called  for  the  purjiose  of 
revising  the  constitution  of  3Iassacliusetts. 
No  one  exercised  a  more  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  over  its  deliberations.  He  was  oflered 
about  this  time  a  nomination  .as  a  sen.ator 
of  the  United  States,  but  declined.  In 
1822  ho  yielded  to  the  most  pressing 
solicitations  to  become  a  c.andidate  for  the 
place  of  representative  of  the  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton  in  the  eighteenth  Congress,  and  was 
chosen  by  a  very  large  majority.  This 
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step  involved  a  great  sacrifice  of  profes¬ 
sional  intci’c.st.  lie  took  liis  seat  in  Con 
gressiu  December,  1823,  and  early  in  the 
session  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  the 
Greek  Revolution,  an  effort  which  at  once 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
first  statesmen  of  the  age.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  reelected  by  a 
vote  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety,  out  of  five  thousand  cast.  In 
1826  he  was  again  a  candidate,  and  not 
a  hundred  votes  were  thrown  against 
him.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams 
(1825-2'J)  lie  was  the  leader  of  the  friends 
of  the  administration,  first  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  afterward  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  June,  1827.  His  great 
speech  on  the  Panama  mission  w.as  m.ade 
in  the  first  session  of  the  nineteenth  Con¬ 
gress.  When  the  tariff  law  of  1824  was 
brought  forward,  Mr.  Webster  spoke  with 
great  ability  ag.ainst  it  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  He  represented  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  constituencies  in  the 
Union  ;  and  his  colleagues,  with  a  single 
exception,  voted  with  him  against  the 
bill.  This  law,  however,  forced  a  large 
amount  of  the  capital  of  New-England 
into  m.anufactures  ;  and  in  1828  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  sustained  the  law  of  that  year  for 
a  more  equal  adjustment  of  the  benefits 
of  protection.  The  change  which  took 
place  in  his  course  in  this  respect  was  the 
result  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to, 
and  w'as  approved  by  his  constituents. 
Mr.Webster  remained  in  the  Senate  under 
the  .administrations  of  General  J.ackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  During  this  time  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  were  discussed,  mea.s- 
ures  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  coun¬ 
try  were  brought  forward,  and  political 
events  and  combinations  of  the  most  novel 
and  extraordinary  character  succeeded 
each  other.  Under  all  ch.anges  of  men 
and  measures,  Mr.  Webster  maintained 
the  position  of  a  constitution.al  and  patri¬ 
ot  6tatcsm.an,  second  to  none  who  had 
ever  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  In  1830  he  made  what  is  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  the  ablest  of  his  parliament¬ 
ary  efforts,  his  second  speech  in  reply 
to  Colonel  ILayne,  of  South  Carolina. 
This  gentleman,  in  a  speech  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  moved  by  Mr.  Foote,  of  Connecticut, 
relative  to  the  surveys  of  tlie  public  lands, 
had  indulged  in  some  personalities  against 
Mr.  Webster,  had  commented  with  se¬ 


verity  on  the  ])olitical  course  of  the  Xew- 
Kngland  States,  and  had  laid  down  in 
rather  an  authoritative  manner  those  views 
of  the  constitution  usually  known  as  the 
doctrines  of  “  Nullific.ation.”  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  was  accordingly  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  from  the  insinuations  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  vindicate  X ew-England,  and  to  point  out 
the  fall.acics  of  Nullification.  To  accom¬ 
plish  these  objects,  he  employed  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  skillful  rhetoric,  |)ol- 
ished  sarcasm,  .and  acute  aigument.  The 
records  of  modern  eloquence  contain  no¬ 
thing  of  superior  force  and  beauty.  The 
second  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  this 
debate  m<ay  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
effort  of  this  consummate  orator.  Shap¬ 
ing  his  public  course  by  princijde,  and 
not  by  the  blind  impulse  of  party,  Mr. 
W  ebster,  though  opposed  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  General  Jackson,  gave  it  a 
cordial  support  in  its  me.asures  for  the 
defense  of  the  Union  in  1832-33.  The 
doctrines  of  the  President’s  proclamation 
against  the  theories  of  South  Carolina 
were  mainly  adopted  from  Mr.  Webster’s 
speeches,  and  he  was  the  chief  dep<“nd- 
ence  of  the  administration  upon  the  floor 
of  Congress.  When,  however,  the  finan¬ 
cial  system  of  General  Jackson  was 
brought  forward  .and  fnlly  developed,  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster. 
He  foretold  with  accuracy  the  explosion 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
and  contributed  m.aterially  to  rally  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  alike  against 
the  first  phase  of  the  new'  financial  system, 
which  was  that  of  an  almost  boundless  ex- 
p.ansion  of  paper  currency,  issuing  from 
the  State  banks,  and  against  the  opposite 
extreme,  which  was  .adopted  as  a  substi¬ 
tute,  that  of  an  exclusive  use  of  specie 
in  all  payments  to  or  by  the  government. 
Mr.  Webster  maintained  w'ith  great  force 
of  argument  and  variety  of  illustnation, 
the  superior  convenience  of  the  financial 
system  which  h.ad  been  adopted  in  the 
infancy  of  the  government,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  every  administration,  from  that 
of  Washington  down,  namely,  that  of  a 
mixed  currency  of  specie  and  convertible 
paper,  kept  within  safe  bounds  by  the  law 
requiring  all  payments  to  be  made  in 
specie  or  its  equiv.alent,  and  regulated  by 
a  nation.al  institution  acting  as  a  check 
upon  the  State  banks.  The  clear  and  forc¬ 
ible  manner  in  which  these  principles 
were  inculcated  by  Mr.  Webster  contrib- 
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nted  materially  to  the  downfall  of  Mr. 
Van  Huron’s  administr.ation.  In  1839  Mr. 
Webster  made  a  short  visit  to  Europe. 
Ills  time  was  principally  passed  in  England, 
hut  ho  devoted  a  few  weeks  to  the  con¬ 
tinent.  His  fame  had  preceded  him  to 
the  Ohl  World,  and  he  was  received  with 
the  attention  duo  to  his  character  and 
talents  .at  the  French  and  English  courts, 
and  in  the  highest  circles  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  On  the  acession  of  General  Har¬ 
rison  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Webster 
was  {)lacod  at  the  head  of  his  c.abinet, 
:is  Secretary  of  State.  His  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  department  during  the  two 
years  he  remained  in  it  was  signalized 
by  the  most  distinguished  success.  The 
United  States  was  at  that  time  involved 
in  a  long-standing  controversy  with 
Great  Hritain,  on  the  subject  of  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  Maine.  To 
this  had  been  added  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  .arising  out  of  the  detention  of  Amer¬ 
ican  vessels  by  Hritish  cruisers  on  the 
coast  of  Afric.a.  Still  more  recently,  the 
affair  of  M’Leod,  in  Xdw-York,  h.ad 
threatened  an  immediate  rupture  between 
the  two  governments.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  United  States  Minis¬ 
ter,  in  London,  in  1841,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
and  the  Hritish  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  aff'airs,  Lord  Palrnereton,  w.as  of 
an  uncompromising  character.  Other 
causes  of  mutual  irritation  e.visted,  which 
the  limits  of  this  sketch  do  not  permit  us 
to  enumerate.  Shortly  after  the  acces- 
sum  of  General  Harrison,  the  Melbourne 
.administration  w.as  overturned  in  England, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to  power. 
This  contemporaiy  change  of  government 
in  the  two  countries  M’as  favorable  to  a 
settlement  of  the  long-st.anding  difficul¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Webster,  after  coming  into  the 
department  of  sUite,  intim.ated  to  the 
Hritish  Minister  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  w.as  convinced  of  the 
impo.ssibilitv  of  settling  the  boundary¬ 
line  by  adhering  to  the  course  hitherto 
jmrsued — that  of  topographical  explora¬ 
tions,  with  a  view  to  the  literal  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  1 783 — but  was  prepared  to 
adopt  a  convention.al  line,  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  gain  and  conce.ssion,  if  such  a  line 
could  be  agreed  upon.  The  new  ministry, 
taking  advant.age  of  this  overture,  imme¬ 
diately  determined  to  send  Lord  Ashbtir- 
ton  as  a  special  envoy  to  the  United 
St.atcs,  to  negoti.ate  upon  this  and  tlie 
other  subjects  in  controversy.  Massaehu- 
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setts  and  ^faine  were  invited  to  take  part 
by  their  commissioners  in  the  negotiation  ; 
and  on  August  9th,  1842,  the  treaty  of 
Washington  was  ratiffed  by  the  Senate. 
Hy  this  treaty  the  boundary  dispute, 
which  had  lasted  fifty  years,  was  happily 
adjusted.  An  amicable  and  efficient  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  for  joint  action  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  .and  an 
agreement  entered  into  for  a  mutual  ex¬ 
tradition  of  fugitives  from  justice.  The 
other  subjects  of  discussion  at  that  period, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oregon 
boundary,  were  h.appily  disposed  of  in 
the  coiTcspondence  accompanying  the 
treaty.  The  terms  of  this  import.aiit 
treaty  were  equally  honorable  and  s.atis- 
factory  to  botliqiaities.  Mr.  Tyler’s  c.abi¬ 
net  was  broken  up  in  1842,  but  IMr.  Web¬ 
ster  remained  in  office  till  the  spring  of 
1843,  being  desirous  of  putting  some 
other  matters  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations  in  a  prosperous  train.  Steps 
were  taken  by  him  in  the  winter  of  1842-3 
which  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Sandwich  islands  by 
the  principal  maritime  jiowers.  His  last 
offici.al  act  was  the  preparation  of  the  in¬ 
structions  of  General  C.  Cushing,  as  com¬ 
missioner  for  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
Chin.a.  With  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Polk’s  administration,  Mr.  Webster  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Senate  of  the  Lmited  Sta*es. 
Ho  remained  a  memher  of  that  body 
during  the  whole  of  the  administration 
of  ]Mr.  Polk,  and  till  the  death  of  General 
T.aylor.  Though  unconnected  with  the 
executive  government,  he  rendered  the 
most  material  service  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  dispute.  It  lias  been  publicly 
stated  by  ]Mr.  ^I’Gregor,  the  distinguished 
member  of  parliament  for  Glasgow,  that 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Webster, 
and  shown  to  the  Hritish  Ministers,  led 
them  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the  lino 
of  boundary  which  was  established  in 
1840.  ]Mr.  Webster  opposed  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war  on  pi-inciple,  and  in  the  full  per¬ 
suasion,  which  events  have  confirmed, 
that  acquisitions  of  territory  would  dis¬ 
turb  the  balance  of  the  Union,  and  en¬ 
danger  its  stability.  He,  however,  con¬ 
curred  in  granting  the  supplies  W’hich 
were  required  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  war.  His  second  son,  M.ajor  Edward 
Webster,  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
his  father,  .accepted  a  commission  in  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  of  volniiteem^ 
18 
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and  sunk  under  the  exposures  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  Mexico.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
great  promise.  In  conformity  with  Mr. 
Webster’s  anticipations,  the  acquisition 
of  Mexican  territory  led  to  agitations  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  which,  during  the 
years  of  1849-50,  seriously  threatened 
tlie  Union.  The  question  whether  slavery 
should  exist  in  California  seemed  likely 
to  lead  to  the  renewal  of  the  Missouri 
controversy,  aggravated  by  all  the  bitter¬ 
ness  which  has  grown  out  of  the  struggles 
of  the  last  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Webster 
entertained  the  most  serious  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  an  inauspicious  result.  The  con¬ 
vention  of  the  people  of  California  having 
unanimously  adopted  a  constitution  by 
which  that  question  was  disposed  of,  with¬ 
out  the  interference  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Webster  conceived  the  hope  that,  by 
mutual  concession  on  other  and  less  im- 
poitant  i>oints,  the  harmony  of  the  South 
and  Xorth  could  be  restored,  and  a  sever¬ 
ance  of  the  Union  averted.  With  a  view 
to  this  consummation  he  made  his  great 
speech  of  March  7th,  1850.  A  very 
powerful  influence  was  exerted  by  this 
speech  on  the  public  mind.  While  the 
debates  on  what  have  been  called  the 
“  compromise  measures  ”  were  in  progress 
in  the  Senate,  General  Taylor  died.  The 
chair  of  state  was  assumed  by  President , 
Fillmore,  who  immediately  called  Mr. 
Webster  to  the  department  of  slate.  His 
administration  of  the  office  was  marked 
with  characteristic  ability  and  success.  In 
a  series  of  public  addresses  of  unsurpassed 
ability,  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
he  enforced  the  great  duty  of  mutual  con¬ 
cession,  in  reference  to  the  sectional  con¬ 
troversy  which  so  seriously  alarmed  the 
country.  In  December,  1850,  the  famous 
Hiilscmann  letter  was  written,  to  which 
Kossuth  has  applied  the  epithet  of  “im¬ 
mortal.”  In  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
Mr.  Webster,  by  his  firm  and  judicious 
manner  of  treating  the  Cuba  question, 
obtained  of  the  Spanish  government  the 
.ardon  of  the  followers  of  Lopez,  who 
ad  been  deported  to  Sp.ain.  About  the 
same  time  he  received  from  the  English 
government  an  apology  for  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  a  British  cruiser  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  steamer  in  the  waters  of  Nicaragua. 
This  was  the  second  time  that  the  British 
government  made  a  similar  concession 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Webster.  The 
first  w'as  in  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Caroline,  at  Schlosser.  It  has  been 
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affirmed  that  these  are  the  only  occasions 
on  which  the  British  government  ever 
apologized  for  the  conduct  of  its  alfairs. 
Mr.  Webster’s  intellectual  efforts  M’cre 
not  confined  to  politics.  He  filled  a  place 
second  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  at 
the  American  bar,  and  his  discourses  upon 
various  historical  and  patriotic  anniver¬ 
saries  are  among  the  brightest  gems  of 
modern  eloquence.  Mr.  Webster  paid 
much  attention  to  agriculture.  His  resi¬ 
dence,  when  not  engaged  in  the  public 
business?,  at  Washington,  was  either  at 
Marshfield,  in  Massachusetts,  or  at  the 
place  of  his  birth,  in  New-IIampshire. 

[His  funeral  obsequies  were  attended  at 
Marshfield,  October  29,  by  an  immense 
assemblage  of  citizens  and  fiieuds  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  numbering  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  j)ersons.  Tiie  sun  shone 
briglitly  on  the  scene  as  vast  crowds  pass¬ 
ed  to  take  a  last  look  of  the  face  of  the 
great  statesman  whose  embalmed  remains 
lay  in  the  coffin  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
his  house,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  silver¬ 
leaved  poplar.  A  long  procession  formed 
and  followed  the  funeral  car  along  the 
quiet  avenue  on  his  farm  to  the  mausoleum 
a  half  mile  distant  from  the  house.  The 
vaulted  tomb  is  built  of  massive  granite, 
and  had  already  received  the  deceased 
members  of  his  family.  The  hearts  and 
sympathies  of  the  whole  country  seemed 
to  be  there,  and  formed  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  and  imposing  funeral  we  ever  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  attended. 

The  closing  scenes  of  ]\Ir.  Webster’s 
life  were  full  of  memorable  interests.  Ho 
had  left  Washington  in  the  summer  in  im¬ 
paired  health  from  his  long  and  arduous 
labors,  and  retired  to  his  favorite  and 
chosen  home  at  Marshfield.  But  his 
health  and  strength  were  not  restored.  He 
continued  to  walk  and  ride  about  on  his 
extensive  farm  without  material  change 
till  the  autumn.  Early  in  October  his 
health  suffered  still  more,  but  without 
exciting  anxiety  or  alarm  till  the  middle 
of  October,  when  ho  became  manifestly 
worse,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
land  were  awakened  by  the  almost  daily 
bulletins  of  his  decline.  He  continued  to 
sink  till  the  morning  of  October  24, 
1852,  at  twenty-two  minutes  before  three 
o’clock,  W’hen  he  ceased  to  live.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  full  ]>osscssion  of  his  reason 
and  con.sciousness  till  the  last,  when  hb 
spirit  quietly  passed  away. — Ed.] 
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[TtiK  portrait  of  tliis  renowned  m.an, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  licad  of  this 
number,  was  engraved  from  a  painting 
from  life  during  the  second  term  of  his 
presidenti.al  administr.ation  of  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
accurate  likeness  at  the  time,  though  later 
portraits  present  the  lineaments  of  more  | 
adv.-inced  age.  We  only  make  room  for 
a  brief  outline  sketch,  ot  course  very  im¬ 
perfect,  of  a  man  wliose  history  forms  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  We 
cojty  from  the  EntjUsh  Cyclopedia.^ 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  American  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Presidetit,  was  himself  a  native 
of  the  United  States;  altliough  his  father, 
of  the  same  name,  was  an  Irishman,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Hugh  Jack¬ 
son,  a  linen-draper  near  Carrickfergus ; 
and  cither  the  linen-draper  himself,  or  one 
of  his  recent  progenitors,  h.ad  come  over  j 
from  Scotland.  Andrew  Jackson  went ' 
over  to  America  in  1705,  t.aking  with  him 
a  wife  and  two  sons.  With  tliern  he  es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  the  Waxhaw  settle¬ 
ment  in  South  Carolina;  and  here  his  third 
and  youngest  son,  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  notice,  was  born  on  the  fiftcentli  of 
March,  1707.  Andrew  J.ackson  died  five 
days  .after  the  birth  of  his  son  ;  and  his 
widow  found  herself  left  with  a  lualf-clear- 
cd  farm,  without  slaves,  whereupon  to 
bring  up  her  three  sons. 

Andrew,  hw  latest  born,  appears  to 
have  been  his  mother’s  favorite ;  and  the 
original  destination  of  the  future  General 
.and  President  of  the  United  States  was  to 
be  a  clergyman.  With  this  view,  after 
having  finished  his  school  educ.ation,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Waxhaw  Ac.adcmy ;  .and 
here  he  seems  to  have  studied  theology 
for  .some  years.  When  the  War  of  Inde- 
j)cndence,  however,  m.adc  all  Americans 
soldiers,  the  young  Jacksons  did  not  hold 
back.  His  eldest  brother  w.as  killed  at 
Stons.  Andrew  is  recorded  to  have 
fought,  along  with  his  next  eldest  brother 
Hobert,  under  Sumter  in  his  attack  on 
the  British  garrison  at  Kocky  Mount,  on 
the  sixth  of  August,  1780  ;  at  which  date 
he  would  be  little  more  than  thirteen. 


And  from  this  time  he  is  stated  to  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  campaigns  as  long  .as 
the  war  lasted.  Nor  did  he  escape  the 
Hsu.al  dissipated  h.ablts  of  a  military  life ; 
but,  with  the  decision  of  character  which 
was  his  most  remarkable  characteristic,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  course  before  it  was 
too  late,  and,  collecting  what  remained  of 
his  means,  j)ut  himself,  in  the  winter  of 
1784,  into  the  hands  of  Spruce  M’Cay, 
Esq.,  an  eminent  advocate,  and  afterwards 
a  judge,  to  be  instructed  in  the  practice 
ol  the  law.  This  new’  study  he  prosecuted 
with  so  much  success,  that  in  1787  he  was 
appointed  solicitor  for  what  was  then 
called  the  Westei-n  District  of  North  Ca¬ 
rolina,  and  is  now  the  St.ate  of  Tennessee. 
The  circumstances  of  the  lime,  however, 
did  not  suffer  him,  even  if  he  had  been  so 
inclined,  to  throw  off  his  milit.ary  charac¬ 
ter,  or  to  let  the  experience  he  had  gained 
ill  camps  and  camp.aigns  go  to  rust.  Al¬ 
though  the  war  with  the  mother  country 
Was  over,  the  borders  of  the  republican 
territory  were  still  infested  with  another 
most  troublesome  enemy  in  the  original 
occup.ants  of  the  soil ;  and  Jackson,  al¬ 
though  he  would  only  serve  as  a  private,  is 
said  to  luave  so  much  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  contest  with  these  natural  rivals 
of  his  race,  that  he  was  honored  among 
them  w'ith  the  titles,  or  descriptive  appel¬ 
lations,  of  Sharp  Knife  and  Pointed 
Arrow. 

He  continued  to  be  thus  employed  till 
the  year  1796,  when,  after  having  first 
acted  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  for  establishing  a  constitution  for 
j  the  State  of  Tennessee,  he  was,  under 
th.at  new  arrangement,  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Tlie  next 
j  year  ho  was  chosen  a  senator ;  but  he  re¬ 
signed  his  seat  after  holding  it  for  one 
session.  Ho  was  then  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  judge  of  the  Su- 

Iireme  Court  in  tliat  State ;  having  .also 
leen  shortly  before  chosen  a  M.ajor-General 
i  of  the  State  forces.  But  he  soon  resigned 
his  judicial  office;  and,  settling  himself  on 
a  farm,  a  few  miles  from  Nashville,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  he  resided  there  in 
retirement  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
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war  with  England  in  1812.  With  that 
event  commences  the  most  memorable 
portion  of  Jackson’s  career. 

His  first  command  was  that  of  a  body 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  volun¬ 
teers,  who  had  assembled  on  his  invitation, 
and  with  whom  he  was  directed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  dowm  the  Mississippi  for  the  defense 
of  the  lower  country.  This  wxs  in  No¬ 
vember,  1812.  The  next  year  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  a  campaign 
against  the  Creek  tribes,  who  were  re¬ 
peatedly  afterwards  defeated  by  him.  The 
war  was  terminated  in  August,  1814,  by 
a  treaty,  by  which  they  agreed  to  lay 
down  their  arms. 

In  1814  Jackson  was  ap}>ointed  a  Major- 
General  in  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
and,  among  other  operations,  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  taking  Pensacola  on  the  seventh  of 
November,  and  raised  himself  to  the  high¬ 
est  point  of  reputation  and  popularity 
among  his  countrymen  by  the  repulse  of 
the  British  forces  in  their  attack  on  New- 
Orlcans,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1815. 
The  next  military  command  which  he  held 
was  that  of  the  war  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  of  Florida  in  1818. 

General  Jackson  acted  as  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
negotiation  with  Spain  for  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  Florida;  and  after  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  treaty  to  that  effect  he  was, 
in  1821,  appointed  the  first  governor  of 
the  province.  Ho  held  this  post  for  a 
year,  and  was  again  elected  a  member  of 
the  Senate  for  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

When  the  election  of  a  pew  President 
came  on  at  the  end  end  of  1824,  General 
Jackson  was  a  candidate,  along  with  Mr. 


Adams,  Mr.  Clay,  and  ISfr.  Crawford  ;  and 
on  the  first  vote  he  had  a  large  majority 
over  the  nearest  of  his  competitors.  No 
candidate,  however,  having  the  majority 
required  by  the  constitution,  the  election 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  Adams  was  elected.  Jackson, 
however,  was  elected  in  1828,  and  again 
in  1832 ;  so  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  his  native  country  for 
the  eight  years  from  1829  to  1837.  His 
presidency  was  distinguished  by  the  rapid 
growth  and  extension  of  democratic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  all  kinds  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  both  the  sjiirit  of  territorial  extension 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  Southern  States ; 
but  the  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  Pre¬ 
sident  personally  c;ime  forward  in  the  most 
conspicuous  manner,  was  in  the  affair  of  the 
United  Slates  Bank.  This  bank,  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  charter  of  which  was  the  os¬ 
tensible  matter  in  dispute,  was  a  powerful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
government ;  and  hence  the  renewal  of 
its  charter,  though  supported  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  was  resisted,  and 
successfully,  both  bj'  the  popular  voice 
and  by  the  President  whom  that  voice 
had  placed  in  oflice,  and  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  hardened  and  resolute 
of  the  Democratic  leaders  throughout 
his  life. 

General  Jackson  survived  his  presidency 
about  eight  years,  and  died  at  his  scat 
called  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  in 
Tennessee,  on  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  June, 
1845.  He  was  married,  but  liad  no  issue. 
A  colossal  statue  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory  in  President’s  Square,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Tae  Coaiso  Csssra. — In  1761  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  7,392,<K)0.  In 
1801,  when  the  first  British  census  was  taken, 
it  was  proved  to  be  nearly  11,000  000,  and  the 
population  of  the  United  Kiii^om  amounted 
to  more  than  16,000,000.  Up  to  1841,  iiotwitli- 
standing  the  ravages  of  war  and  sickness,  it  in¬ 
creased  at  the  rate  of  some  two  or  three  millions 
every  ten  years.  Mauger  Irish  famine,  pestilence, 
and  wholesale  emigration,  and  cholera  on  this  side 
of  St.  George's  Channel,  during  the  next  ten  years, 
the  popnlation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  al¬ 
most  28,000,000  in  the  “  Exhibition  Year.”  In  the 
Mme  balmy  month  in  which  the  first  Crystal  Palace 
was  opened,  news  arrived  in  England  of  Mr.  Har¬ 


greaves’s  discovery;  and  during  1861  and  the  next 
two  years  it  seemetl  as  if  all  the  young  bloo<l  of 
Britain  would  l)e  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  Victo¬ 
rian  gold-scTamble.  Since  1861,  moreover,  we  have 
again  had  cholera,  and  thou.sands  of  British  corpses 
have  crumbled  in  Crimean  soil.  Nevertheless,  the 
Registrar-General’s  reports  have  gone  on  showing  an 
increase  of  births  over  deaths,  and  a  hirge  increase 
in  the  |H>i»ulation  during  the  last  ten  years  may  1)0 
expected  The  enumerators'  labors  on  the  Stli  of 
April  will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with 
very  close  approximation,  its  exact  amount,  and 
(amongst  other  valuable  information)  indicate  the 
classes  which  have  contributed  to  the  increment. — 
Edinburgh  Scotunan. 
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The  approach  of  Spring,  as  usual,  wakos 
up  tlu;  artists  ;  and  iihotograpliers  as  well 
as  painters  are  making,  or  preparing  to 
make,  tlie  best  use  of  the  days  of  snnsliine. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  oft-mooted  ques¬ 
tions  are  again  revived  ;  and  in  the  fact 
that  more  than  twelve  hundred  pictures 
were  sent  in  for  exhibition  to  the  British 
Institution,  and  that  one  half  were  rejeet- 
ed  for  “  other  reasons”  than  want  of  wall- 
space,  some  see  a  motive  for  increasing 
the  number  of  exhibitions,  and  thereby 
giving  a  chance  to  every  pietttre.  There 
are  some  people  who  like  bad  pictures, 
and  why  sh.mhl  they  not  have  opportunity 
to  see  a  collection  all  at  once  ?  The 
srdieme  might  be  worth  trying,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  convincing  a  considerable 
number  of  “.artists”  that  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  succeed  as  house-j»ainters 
or  fnrnittire-decorators,  than  as  rivals  of 
llnbens  or  Claude.  It  may  be  said  th.at 
we  do  not  want  more  painters  of  pic- 
tttres,  but  we  do  want  more  artists  with  a 
knowledge  of  those  principles  by  which 
house-painting  m.ay  be  made  harmonious 
in  its  details  and  effects  ;  aspiring  archi¬ 
tects,  loo,  may  retnember  with  advant.age 
that  they  have  ample  scope  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  re.al  ability  in  the  building  of 
houses,  in  cotttradistinction  to  what  is  call¬ 
ed  miming  them  up. 

Of  noticeable  facts  in  Photography,  one 
is  that  the  exhibit ioti  of  the  Photographic 
Society  is  retnarkably  good,  and  that  a 
fac-simile  copy  of  J)omeadag  Book  is 
about  to  be  taken  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Sir  II.  James,  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Oflice  of  the  Ordn.ance  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Southampton  We  mentioned 
some  time  ago  the  process  by  which  these 
copies  could  be  taken  .and  multiplied,  and  ^ 
would  take  leave  to  suggest  th.atit  should 
be  ap])lied  to  any  of  our  national  archives 
that  show  signs  of  decay.  We  have 
seen  copies  of  ancient  documents  which 
arc  under  the  care  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the 
originals,  except  that  they  are  sound  and 
fresh  ;  and  we  may  believe  that  English¬ 
men  of  the  future,  who  will  look  back  on 


our  times  through  as  long  a  vista  as  we 
look  back  on  the  Conquest,  will  thank  us 
for  handing  down  to  them  a  perfect  image 
of  William  the  Norman’s  wonderful  book. 

In  a  small  work  published  at  Paris,  M. 
Testelin  shows,  Avhile  discussing  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  the  formation  of  the  photographic 
im.age,  th.at  it  is  a  physical,  not  a  chemical 
effect,  dependent  on  well-known  physical 
laws  which  are  recogniz.able  in  other  phe- 
nomen.a.  lie  considers  “  electric  polari¬ 
ty”  to  bo  the  exciting  cause,  and  thus 
jiuts  forth  the  question  to  undergo  dis¬ 
cussion  by  those  photographers  who  have 
most  studied  the  effects  produced  on  their 
interesting  operations  by  cosmical  or  me¬ 
teorological  causes. 

A  subject  which  seems  likely  to  have 
an  import.ant  bearing  in  investigations  of 
atmospheric  phenomena,  has  been  treat¬ 
ed  of  by  Dr.  Tyndall  in  lectures  before 
the  Royal  Institution  and  Royal  Society. 
Starting  with  some  of  the  experiments 
made  by  the  late  Professor  Melloni  of 
Naples,  he  has  examined  the  effects  of 
heat-radiation,  and  obtained  remarkable 
results  demonstrative  of  the  power  pos¬ 
sessed  by  certain  transparent  and  impal¬ 
pable  media  of  absorbing  or  intercepting 
rays  of  heat.  For  instance,  if  olefiant 
gas  bo  placed  between  the  source  of  heat 
and  the  galvanometer  by  which  the 
amount  of  heat  is  measured,  an  immedi¬ 
ate  check  is  observable,  and  scarcely  .a 
trace  of  he.at  passes.  Tliis  result  is  the 
more  surprising,  because  of  the  extreme 
transparency  of  the  gas  ;  and  at  first  sight 
it  appears  hardly  credible  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  heat  should  be  stopped  by  some¬ 
thing  which  is  invisible.  Similar  results 
are  obtained  with  sulphuric  ether,  and 
other  kinds  of  gas,  and  Dr.  Tyndall  has 
tabulated  them  as  a  basis  for  further  ex¬ 
periment.  It  should  be  explained  that 
the  heat-rays  here  in  question  are  derived 
from  an  obscure,  not  an  illuminated 
source — from,  in  fact,  a  small  cistern  of 
water  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature.  It 
is  thought  th.at  meteorologists  and  astron- 
otners  will  be  able  to  turn  these  results  to 
account  when  studying  the  phenomena 
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of  our  own  atnaospherc,  or  that  of  remote 
planets. 

The  discussion  on  the  Origin  of  Species 
shows  but  little  signs  of  abatement,  for 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Dar 
win’s  theory,  his  book  has,  to  use  a  popu¬ 
lar  phrase,  supplied  “  a  W'aiit,”  and  set 
many  intelligent  minds  thinking  on  a 
profoundly  interesting  subject.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  has  extended  to  the  continent, 
and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  New-England, 
wdiere  it  has  been  earnestly  taken  uj),  as 
may  be  read  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Sciences.  According 
to  Professor  Gray,  unity  of  origin  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  demonstrated  in 
the  case  of  plants  than  of  animals,  seeing 
that  the  former  have  such  immense  pow’- 
ers  of  multiplication  to  start  witit ;  but 
to  insure  a  fair  solution  of  the  question,  a 
wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
palieontological  botany  than  at  present 
revalls  is  absolutely  essential.  “  It  could 
e  shown,”  said  Agassiz,  taking  j)art  in 
the  discussion,  “  that  the  present  distribu¬ 
tion  of  animals  was  linked  with  that  of 
earlier  periods  in  a  manner  which  exclud¬ 
ed  the  assumption  of  extensive  migra¬ 
tions,  or  of  a  shifting  of  the  florae  and 
faunae  from  one  area  to  another.”  The 
fact  is  now  well  established,  that  many 
plants  of  the  present  ei'a  were  in  exist¬ 
ence  before  the  “  glacial  period ;”  and  the 
Vaudoise  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  at 
Lausanne,  having  had  an  unusually  large 
reindeer  horn  brought  before  them, 
which  was  found  three  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  in  excavating  for  a  railw.ay,  argue, 
that  when  ice  prevailed  from  Lapland  to 
Switzerland,  the  reindeer  then  existed 
contemporaneously  with  the  cavern-bear 
and  the  mammoth ;  but  when,  by  the 
change  of  climate,  the  plants  needfid  for 
Bustenaiice  of  the  reindeer  perished  from 
the  lowlands,  the  animal  also  perished, 
and  left  its  bones  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  geology. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  contain  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  concernmg  the  arctic  expeditions 
which  sailed  last  year  from  New-London 
and  Boston.  Dr.  Hayes,  whose  object 
was  to  search  for  the  open  Polar  Sea 
which  has  long  been  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  highest  circumpolar  latitudes,  and 
which  was  seen  by  the  Russian  explorer. 
Admiral  von  Wrangell,  in  one  of  his  ad¬ 
venturous  journeys,  had  written  from 
Upernavik  that  his  prospects  were  en¬ 


couraging,  that  he  hoped  to  winter  at 
Cape  Frazer,  Grinnell  Land,  latitude  79® 
42’,  and  then  carry  forward  his  equip¬ 
ments  and  provisions  as  far  towards  the 
Pole  as  possible,  and  there  leave  them,  in 
readiness  for  traveling -parties  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  who  are  to 
push  northwards,  and,  if  possible,  discov¬ 
er  the  mysterious  8e.a.  Possibly,  they 
may  have  a  chance  of  getting  to  the  Pole. 

The  other  expedition  is  still  more  strik¬ 
ing.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hall,  a  printer  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  a  man  of  dauntless  spirit,  who 
has  taken  especial  interest  in  recent  arctic 
voyages,  impressed  by  the  notion  that 
Sir  Leopold  M’Clintock  has  not  exhaust¬ 
ed  the  search  for  relics  of  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin’s  unhappy  party,  sailed  last  June  iti  a 
whaleship  tor  Davis’  Strait,  where  he  in¬ 
tended  to  pass  the  winter  at  Cumberland 
Inlet,  in  acclimatizing  himself,  and  acquir¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  habits  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Esquimaux.  This  accom¬ 
plished,  he  purposed  starting  in  the  spring 
with  a  boat,  convertible  at  pleasure  into 
a  sledge,  accompanied  by  a  few  ]>icked 
natives  and  a  good  pack  of  dogs,  for 
King  William  Land ;  and  having  made 
certain  explorations  on  the  wav,  he  will 
then  devote  himself  to  a  careful  and  mi¬ 
nute  examination  of  the  route  taken  by 
the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mainland  about  the  mouth  of 
Great  Fish  River.  By  this  means,  em¬ 
ploying  two  or  three  yeai’S  if  desirable, 
and  sojourning,  from  time  to  time,  among 
the  natives,  Mr.  Hall  hopes  to  hear  of  or 
discover  every  trace  and  relic  which  may 
yet  remain  of  the  Franklin  expedition ; 
and  we  heartily  wish  him  success.  If,  as 
we  hope,  he  be  alive  and  well,  he  is  now 
probably  thinking  of  his  start,  and  mak¬ 
ing  preparations.  Excepting  natives,  he 
anticipated  being  quite  alone,  and  he  M’ill 
need  courage  and  endurance  to  carry  him 
through  his  self-imposed  task  in  so  deso- 
I  late  a  region,  and  to  sustain  him  until  he 
shall  return  to  the  shore  of  Davis’  Strait, 
to  watch  for  some  whaler  that  will  give 
him  a  voyage  home.  Should  Mr.  Parker 
Snow  persist  in  his  intention  of  exploring 
the  same  country,  he  may  now  calculate 
on  meeting  with  a  comjianion. 

The  culture  of  the  Vine  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  object  of  attention  in 
North  America.  The  Academy  of  Science 
a  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  jmblished  an 
able  paper  thereupon,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that,  there  are,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
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that  Suite,  along  the  b.'inks  of  the  Osag 
the  Niangua,  and  in  lands  bordering  on 
the  Mi&soiiri  River,  live  million  acres  of 
soil  excellent  for  vineyards.  It  i.s  a  lime¬ 
stone  region,  and  bears  wild-grapes  of 
good  quality,  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
a  lithographic  drawing,  has  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine. 
Tlie  author  of  the  p.aper  shows  that  this 
e.\tent  of  acres  eipials  that  of  the  grape- 
bearing  districts  of  France,  and  that  if 
planted  with  vines,  it  would  employ  two 
million  people,  and  yield  one  thousand 
million  gallons  of  wine  .annu.ally,  worth  five 
hundred  million  dollars.  Besides  the  money 
value,  there  might  be  a  promotion  of  so¬ 
briety,  by  the  substitution  of  pure  grape- 
juice  fur  the  villanous  compounds  so  large¬ 
ly  sold  in  the  States  as  wine  and  brandy. 

Some  of  our  re.aders  will  be  interested 
in  learning  that  agricultural  improvement 
is  not  neglected  in  the  United  States,  as 
appe.ars  from  an  official  report,  which  is 
published  in  the  form  of  a  stout  octavo  ; 
the  results  are  given  of  the  operations 
carried  on  in  the  government  e.vperiment- 
al  and  propagating  g.ardcn  at  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  fertilizers  are  treated  of,  breeds  of 
sheep,  plants  used  for  food  by  man,  the 
culture  of  vegetable  fiber,  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  population, 
there  is  a  well-wriiten  chapter  on  the  best 
way  of  building  farm-houses,  and  how  to 
inh.abit  them  without  the  slovenliness  that 
too  often  appears  in  backwoods’  dwell- ! 
ings.  Acclimatization  of  animals  and 
breeding  of  fish  are  largely  noticed  ;  and 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  new¬ 
ly  formed  Acclimatization  Society,  a  pas¬ 
sage  concerning  the  Golden  -  Breasted 
Agami  of  South  America.  “  It  is  a  bird,” 
8.‘iy8  St.  Hilaire,  that  has  the  in.stinctand 
the  fidelity  of  the  dog ;  it  will  lead  a  flock 
of  poultry,  or  even  a  flock  of  sheep,  by 
which  it  will  make  itself  obeyed,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  larger  than  a  chicken. 
It  is  not  less  useful  in  the  poultry-yard 
than  in  the  field  ;  it  maintains  order  there, 
protects  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
stands  by  young  chickens  and  ducks,  and 
divides  among  them  their  food,  from 
which  it  keeps  away  others,  and  which  it¬ 
self  will  not  even  touch.  No  animal,  per¬ 
haps,  is  more  easily  taught,  or  naturally 
more  attached  to  man.”  The  Society 
might,  moreover,  inquire  for  that  Siamese 
bean,  named  ao-fao,  which  contains  so 
much  caseinc  that  it  can  be  made  into 
cheese. 


A  paper  road  before  the  •Society  of 
Arts  by  a  brother  of  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Ledger,  to  whom  Australia  is  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  Alpaca,  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  habits  of  that  animal,  its 
breeding,  and  trade  derived  therefrom  in 
Peru,  and  briefly,  of  Mr.  Ledger’s  toils 
and  privations  during  the  nine  years  that 
he  was  occupied  in  gathering  a  flock  to¬ 
gether,  and  driving  them  by  tedious  and 
round-about  ways,  to  evade  the  Peruvian 
authorities,  until  he  at  length  arrived  at 
Copiapo,  and  there  shipped  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  of  the  valuable  animals  for 
Idelbourne.  We  trust  that  no  colonial 
jealousies  will  prevent  his  receiving  his 
well-earned  reward.  At  i»resent,  the 
flock  is  taken  in  charge  by  the  goveni- 
ment  authorities  of  Victoria ;  and  by  a 
moderate  calculation,  it  is  shown,  that  in 
fifty  years  hence  the  number  of  alpaca.** 
will  be  five  million  and  a  half,  producing 
forty  million  pounds  of  wool  every  year, 
worth  two  shillings  a  pound. 

Among  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  one  by  the  Rev.  A.  D'Orsey 
of  Cambridge,  “  On  the  Study  of  the 
English  Language  as  an  Essential  Part  of 
a  University  Course,”  has  been  much 
talked  of  in  literary  and  scholastic  circles, 
becau.se  of  the^  obvious  truths  which  it 
enunciates.  Many  a  graduate  who  can 
tell  you  to  a  fold  what  was  the  disposition 
of  a  Roman  toga,  is  unable  to  write  gram- 
j  roatical  English,  or  even  to  spell  correct¬ 
ly.  It  is  a  scandal  that  those  who  have 
to  write,  teach,  or  speak  a  language  so 
rich  and  forcible  as  ours,  should  take  so 
little  pains  to  cultivate  it.  English  ora¬ 
tory,  to  quote  the  lecturer’s  w’ords,  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  “  nominatives  in  vain  search 
of  missing  verbs — verbs  pursuing  nomina¬ 
tives  without  success ;  plurals  and  singu¬ 
lars  joined  in  ungrammatical  wedlo^ ; 
premises  laid  down  from  which  no  conclu¬ 
sions  are  drawn ;  and  with  conclusions 
with  most  vehement  ‘  therefores’  drawn 
from  imaginary  premises !”  Mr.  Faraday 
has  given  a  lecture  on  Platinum  at  the 
same  place,  exemplifying  St.  Claire  De- 
ville’s  method  of  fusing  that  intractable 
metal  in  a  lime-furnace,  an  important  dis¬ 
covery  which  we  noticed  some  months 
ago.  Apart  from  its  scientific  details, 
this  lecture  was  remarkable  for  the  burst 
of  emotion  with  W’hich  the  audience  re¬ 
ceived  Mr.  Faraday’s  affecting  intimation 
that  his  career  as  a  lecturer  was  well-nigh 
ended. 
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From  Bentlojr’s  MltectlaD/. 

THE  RUSSIANS  AS  THEY  ARE. 

DRAWN  BY  ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  Rus- 
uans  are  so  touchy  if  any  outer  barbarian 
dare  to  express  his  doubts  as  to  the  correct 
working  of  their  governmental  system, 
whenever  a  Russian  takes  the  pen  in  hand 
himself  he  proves  the  severest  critic  his 
country  can  have.  Gogol’s  satires  went 
home,  and  were  bitterly  felt ;  Alexandre 
Herzen  has  also  inflicted  terrible  wounds 
on  the  pride  of  the  Russ ;  while  hist,  but 
not  least,  Sallikow,  in  his  descriptions  of 
provincial  life  in  Russia,  has  laid  bare  the 
ulcers  w’hich  prey  on  the  vitals  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  the  la.st-named  work  that  we 
shall  conflne  our  attention  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  we  think  that  it  contains 
much  matter  which  must  prove  novel  to 
the  English  reader  at  a  period  when  Rus¬ 
sian  social  progress  is  so  foiully  vaunted.* 

The  plot  on  which  these  sketches  are 
based  is  simple  enough :  the  author  is 
supposed  to  DO  a  government  oflicial  in 
the  small  provincial  town  of  Krutogoi-sk, 
where  he  has  opportunity  to  survey  every 
class  of  society  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  his  volujnes  is  that 
devoted  to  the  police,  and  we  will,  there¬ 
fore,  direct  our  attention  more  particular¬ 
ly  to  this,  as  Mr.  Sala,  in  his  Journey 
due  North,  .analvzed  every  class  of  socie¬ 
ty  with  which  he  came  in  contact,  but 
was  fortunate  enough  to  keep  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  police. 

At  the  outset,  the  author  allows  that  he 
took  money ;  and  why  should  he  not  ? 
Surely  it  is  better  to  have  an  encourage¬ 
ment  which  greases  the  wheels  of  justice. 
Now-a-days  all  this  has  been  altered  ;  the 
police  are  bovntiful  in  promises,  but,  some< 
how  or  another,  business  does  not  pro¬ 
gress  so  satisfactorily.  In  those  times,  if 
you  had  lost  all  your  money  at  cards  you 


*  Skitzen  an*  dem  Ru**iteheH  Provincialkben 
von  Saltikov.  Deutsch  voii  A.  Mecklenburg,  Kai- 
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went  to  the  captain  of  the  district  to  help 
you,  and,  after  scolding  you,  he  would 
order  you  to  go  into  some  county  and 
collect  the  taxes.  Perhaps  the  cz.ar  came 
off  nither  short,  but,  at  any  rate,  your 
children  did  not  starve.  The  uay  in 
which  it  W!i8  arranged  would  be  this  :  the 
peasants,  after  scratching  their  heads  for 
a  while,  would  depute  one  to  ask  the  gov¬ 
ernment  oflScial  whether  he  could  not 
make  it  convenient  to  wait  till  harvest 
time — of  course  they  made  it  worth  his 
while — and  he  would  go  home,  say,  with 
four  hundred  rubles,  a  very  agreeable 
moniing’s  work,  and  much  more  humane 
than  locking  the  poor  fellows  up  as  de¬ 
faulters. 

Another  excellent  source  of  revenue 
was  to  institute  an  inquiry,  suppose  about 
a  horse  theft:  the  rascal  was  plucked,  and 
then  allow'cd  to  go.  In  a  month  or  two 
he  was  sure  to  be  Rack ;  then  he  was 
plucked  again,  and,  at  last,  when  ho  had 
not  a  feather  left,  why,  he  w:i8  sent  to 
prison.  Some  moralists  might  consider 
this  tam[>ering  with  justice,  but  the  real 
fact  is,  tluit  it  is  the  purest  humanity,  for 
as  the  policemen  arc  sure  ton.ail  their  man 
when  they  want  him,  it  M’ould  be  hard  to 
deny  him  a  little  pleasure  for  his  money. 
Here,  again,  is  a  very  clever  mode  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  wind,  worthy  of  Vidocq  : 

“  In  our  circle  there  was  a  great  merchant,  a 
millionnaire,  who  had  a  cotton  factory,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  a  roaring  trade.  We  might  try  what 
we  liked,  but  we  could  make  nothing  out  of 
him.  He  kept  his  ears  shaqiened,  if  ever  man 
did.  At  times  he  asked  us  to  tea,  or  cracked  a 
bottle;  but  that  was  the  whole  profit.  We 
thought  for  months  how  we  should  get  this 
rogue  of  a  merchant  in  the  trap ;  but  it  was  of 
no  use,  although  every  thing  was  tried,  even  to 
cunning.  Our  man  saw  this,  never  moved  a 
feature,  and  kept  as  calm  as  if  he  noticed 
nothing. 

“  Now,  can  you  believe  it  ?  One  day  I  went 
with  Iwan  Petrowitch  to  an  examination:  a 
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corpse  had  been  found  not  far  from  the  factory. 
So  we  drove  pa.st  it ;  talking  on  the  way  of  the 
difficulty  in  trapping  the  scamp.  All  at  once 
Iwan  became  very  thoughtful,  and,  as  I  placed 
great  confidence  in  him,  1  thought,  ‘  He’s  got 
something  in  his  head and,  in  fact,  he  had  in* 
vented  a  grand  scheme.  The  next  morning  we 
were  sitting  together,  and  trying  to  recover 
from  our  la.st  night’s  drunk. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  give  me 
halves  if  the  merchant  pays  up  to  you  two 
thousand  ?’ 

“  *  What  do  you  mean,  Iwan  ?  You  can’t 
be  in  your  senses  I  Two  thousand  ?’ 

“  ‘  Well,  you  shall  see.  Sit  down  and 
write  : 

“  ‘  To  the  Merchant  of  the  First  Guild,  Stc- 
panow  Tropkurow',  at  Iswienowogersk,  charge : 
According  to  tlie  evidence  of  such  and  such 
{>ea.santa,  the  above  described  body  was  sunk  in 
your  pond  last  night,  alter  being  murderously 
dealt  with.  Hence  you  will  allow  us  to  inspect 
the  pond  for  the  purjiGse  of  verification.’ 

“  ‘  But,  good  gracious,  Iwan  Petrowitch, 
the  iKKiy  lies  there  in  a  cabin  near  the  high 
road !’ 

“  ‘  Only  do  what  I  tell  you.’ 

“  Then  he  hummed  his  favorite  air,  and  as  he 
was  sensitive,  and  this  song  always  afiected  him, 
he  began  crying  a  little.  Afterwards  I  learned 
that  he  had  bidden  the  hundred-man  conceal 
the  bo<ly  temporarily  in  a  ravine.  The  obsti¬ 
nate  man  read  our  document  and  almost  fell  in  a 
fainting-fit  In  the  mean  while  we  followed  it 
up,  and  entered  his  court-yard.  He  came  to 
meet  us,  quite  pale. 

“  ‘  Would  you  take  a  glass  of  tea  ?’ 

“  ‘  What  tea,  brother  P  Iwan  said.  ‘  We 
have  naught  to  say  about  tea,  but  do  you  let  the 
pond  off.’ 

“  ‘  Have  mercy,  little  father !  Why  do  you 
wish  to  ruin  me  ?’ 

“  ‘  Ruin  you  ?  Look  ye !  we  have  only  come 
to  make  an  investigation.  We  have  orders.’ 

“  One  word  brought  on  another:  the  mer- 
cliant  saw  it  was  no  jesting  matter.  ‘  Will  you 
have  it  so  ?  Good.  Then  let  the  water  off  at 
once!’  Well  1  he  paid  up  three  thousand,  and 
the  matter  was  settled.  After  that  we  drove 
round  the  pond,  thrust  hooks  into  the  water, 
and  naturally  found  no  corpse.  At  dinner, 
though,  when  we  were  all  drunk,  what  did  Iwan 
Petrowitch  ?  He  told  tlie  merchant  the  whole 
story  1  and  the  mi.scr,  I  assure  you,  grew  so  an¬ 
gry  that  he  was  unable  to  move.  Yes,  yes,  ^n 
and  ingratitude  are  to  be  found  in  man.’’ 

TIjIs  Iwan  Petrowitch  was  a  curiosity  in 
his  way,  anil  surgeon  of  tlie  circle :  so,  of 
course,  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  gain 
an  honest  penny.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  was  to  order  a  general  vaccination 
of  the  children,  which  h.as  a  horror  to  the 
superstitious  peasant  women ;  so  they 
jiaid  up  a  rouble  apiece  to  be  let  oIF.  Of 
course  many  schemes  were  employed  to 


catch  him  in  the  fact,  but  he  managed  to 
escape  by  his  cleveniess.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  a  recruit  was  planted  on  him,  who 
offered  a  bribe  to  escape,  while  witnesses 
were  placed  to  overhear  the  transaction  ; 
but  Iwan,  assuming  a  stern  tone,  ordered 
him  oft’  at  once  to  the  army,  had  his  head 
shaved,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  pro- 
test.ation8  of  his  parents.  The  only  sin 
this  e-vcellent  m.an  liad  on  Ids  conscience 
w.as,  that  he  hurled  a  stranger  into  ruin. 
The  matter  was  so  characteristic  that  wo 
must  quote  it : 

“  A.s  you  arc  aware,  gentlemen,  our  district  is 
well  covered  with  wood  and  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  from  other  parts,  chiefly  Finns  and  Mongols, 
reside  in  it,  a  well-to-do  and  honest  race.  'I  he 
only  thing  is,  they  are  so  uncleanly,  whence 
BO  many  foreign  diseases  are  rife  among 
them,  that  they  are  handed  down  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  They  kill  a  hare,  for  in¬ 
stance  ;  they  merely  take  the  skin  off,  and 
thrust  it  in  a  pot  just  as  it  is  ;  the  kettle,  too,  is 
never  cleaned ;  in  short,  the  stench  is  unendur¬ 
able  ;  but  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  a  bit 
about  it,  but  eat  with  the  best  possible  appetite. 
Such  a  race  Is  hardly  deserving  of  any  polite 
attention,  for  it  is  stupid,  ignorant,  and  dirty — a 
sort  of  hogs.  Now,  one  of  these  foreigners  went 
to  shoot  a  squirrel,  and  was  so  clumsy  at  it  that 
he  wounded  himself  in  the  shoulder.  An  inves¬ 
tigation  wa.s,  of  course,  necessary,  and  the  court 
decided  in  the  case  that  it  must  be  left  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  the  peasant  be  handed  over  to 
the  physician  to  be  cured.  Iwan  Petrowitch 
received  orders  to  proceed  slowly — terribly 
slowly.  All  at  once  lie  remembered  that  the 
peasant  was  rich  ;  so,  after  waiting  three  weeks, 
as  some  other  business  took  him  to  (hose  parts, 
he  visited  him  on  this  occasion.  In  the  mean 
while  his  shoulder  had  grown  quite  cured.  He 
walkeil  in  and  read  him  the  authority. 

“  ‘  Take  off  your  coat,’  he  said. 

“  ‘  W'hy,  papa,  my  shoulder  is  quite  well,’  the 
pca.sant  replied — ‘  five  weeks  ago.’ 

“  ‘But,  do  you  see  this  here?  Pagan,  do  you 
sec  this  ukase?  Don’t  you  see  the  order  to 
cure  you  ?’ 

“  There  w-as  nothing  to  bo  done :  the  peasant 
stripped,  and  the  other  probed  his  shoulder 
heartily.  The  fool  yelled  for  mercy,  but  the 
doctor  only  laughed  and  pointed  to  the  paper. 
It  wa.s  not  till  the  peasant  handed  him  three 
gold  pieces  that  he  left  off. 

“  ‘  Now,’  he  said,  ‘  God  be  with  thee. 

“So  soon  as  Iwan  Petrowitch  wanted  money 
again,  ho  went  to  the  stranger’s  to  cure  him,  and 
in  this  way  he  tortured  him  for  more  than  a 
year,  till  he  had  quite  cleaned  him  out.  The 
peasant  grew  thin,  ate  nothing,  drank  nothing ; 
the  doctor  sat  on  his  soul.  When  the  latter, 
however,  remarked  that  the  source  was  dried 
up,  he  no  longer  wont  out.  The  peasant  recov¬ 
ered,  and  began  to  bo  jolly  again.  One  day, 
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howcTcr,  a  perfectly  strong  official  drove 
through  the  village,  and  happened  to  aak  how 
this  little  fellow  was,  i  for  he  was  known  to  many 
officers  on  account  of  his  hospitality.)  This 
was  told  the  peasant,  and  what  do  you  think  he 
did  ?  lie  fancied  that  the  doctor  wanted  to  cure 
him  again,  ran  home,  said  nothing  to  any  body, 
and  hanged  himself  in  the  night” 

Well  may  the  author  complain  of  those 
good  old  times  being  past !  The  police 
were  no  common  cutpurses  or  thieves : 
no  !  they  were  the  re.il  friends  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  At  pix'sent,  they  arc  forbidden  to 
take  bribes;  it  is  just  like  finding  a  heap 
of  money  on  the  high  road,  and  not  pick¬ 
ing  it  up.  Ah,  it  all  comes  from  the 
spread  of  enlightenment. 

The  tow'ii-captain  at  Krutogorsk  was  a 
terrible  man — a  goose  with  claws.  Ilis 
name  was  Feuer,  and  he  w.as  descended 
from  a  German  stock.  He  had  no  per¬ 
ception  for  a  joke,  and  when  he  ordered  a 
thing  it  had  to  be  done.  He  was  the 
man  to  make  a  rope  of  sand,  and  strangle 
the  culprit  with  it.  This  is  the  practic.al 
way  in  which  ho  ra.anaged  affairs  when 
appointed  to  the  town,  and  it  certainly 
did  him  credit : 

“  So  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  Feuer  sum¬ 
moned  all  the  manufacturers,  and  we  had  about 
fifty  of  them  in  the  town. 

“  ‘  You  used  to  pay  the  old  man,’  he  said  to 
them,  ‘  ten  rubles  apiece,  but  that  is  too  little. 

I  would  spit  on  ten  rubles.  I  must  have  seven¬ 
ty-five  from  each  proprietor.’ 

”  They  wouldn’t  hear  a  word  of  it  ‘  W e  have 
seen  hundreds  of  such  quill-drivers,’  they  said. 

“  He  was  just  on  the  point  of  bursting  out 

“  ‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘  so  you  wont  pay  seventy- 
five  apiece  f’ 

“  ‘  Five,’  they  shouted,  ‘  not  a  kopek  more.’ 

“  ‘  Very  good,’  he  said. 

"A  week  later  he  went  to  inspect  the  shop  of 
one  of  them,  a  tanner  by  trade. 

“  *  The  hides  you  have  here,  friend,  are  stolen 
property.’ 

“  Stolen  or  not  the  present  owner  would  not 
tell  whom  he  had  them  from. 

‘‘  ‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘you  wouldn’t  pay  seventy- 
five,  so  now  hand  over  five  hundred.’ 

“  The  man  almost  fell  on  his  knees,  but  a  small¬ 
er  sum  would  not  do:  the  other  would  not  hear  of 
it  He  sent  him  home  with  a  hundred-man,  and 
he  fetched  money  under  the  idea  that  Feuer 
would  be  merciful,  and  take  two  hundred.  But 
he  only  counted  the  money,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket 

”  ‘  Now  go  and  fetch  the  other  three  hundred.’ 

“  Once  more  the  trader  began  to  bow  humbly, 
but  in  vain.  Feur  did  not  swerve.  And  he  did 
not  let  him  go  till  he  had  paid  every  doit 

“The  other  fellows  sawthat  matters  were  going 


qneerly.  They  threw  stones  into  his  windows, 
poisoned  his  watch-dogs,  smeared  his  doors  with 
tar,  but  all  of  no  use.  Then  they  began  to  feel 
sorry,  and  came  with  excuses,  and  each  with 
seventy-five  roubles  in  his  hand.  But  it  W'as 
no  go. 

“‘No,’  he-said,  ‘you  did  not  give  the  money 
when  I  asked  for  it,  and,  as  matk‘rs  stand,  I  de¬ 
mand  nothing.’ 

“And  he  really  did  not  take  it  He  openly  de¬ 
clared  that  he  should  settle  affairs  more  com¬ 
fortably  with  each  in  detail” 

The  most  interesting  idea  of  the  Russian 
official  system  will  be  found  in  a  short  his¬ 
tory  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  one  Por¬ 
phyrins  l*elro witch.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  gained  golden  opinions  from  the 
whole  population  of  Knitoporsk,  and  they 
lauded  their  good  fortune  in  pos.sessing  so 
inestimable  an  official  amid  them.  And 
yet  he  did  not  attain  this  enviable  position 
without  trouble.  But  his  greatest  merit 
was  that  he  had  never  spotted  his  charac¬ 
ter  by  one  qtieer  action,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  few  incidents  w’e  are  enabled  to 
string  together. 

His  papa  was  a  village  sexton,  liis  mam- 
m.a — well,  sextoness,  of  course.  Porphy- 
rius  was  decidedly  fortunate  in  possessing 
the  latter  parent,  for  through  her  he  ol^ 
tained  the  laror  of  a  great  man.  He  grew 
apace,  .and  displayed  remarkable  qualities 
at  school.  His  protector  ho  kissed,  and 
called  paj>py,  but  he  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  his  drunken  old  father.  Indeed, 
he  used  to  play  him  all  sorts  of  tricks, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  his  mother. 
They  lived,  not  exactly  poorly,  but  untidily 
and  dirtily.  Panashka  (the  mother)  had 
any  number  of  silk  gowns,  btit  hardly  a 
decent  chemise.  She  would  go  to  the 
nuarket  and  buy  a  rouble’s  worth  of  pastry 
when  there  w.a3  not  a  loaf  in  the  house. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Porphyrins  was 
often  hungry  enough,  and  generally  went 
about,  winter  and  summer,  barefooted  and 
in  a  torn  sheepskin. 

One  day  he  found  in  the  steet  a  gri- 
^Vtnnick  (ten  kopeks) ;  he  picked  it  up  and 
hid  it.  Another  time  his  protector  gave 
him  one,  which  he  also  concealed.  He 
took  a  pleasure  in  money,  for  at  home  no¬ 
thing  else  W'as  talked  about.  When  his 
drunken  father  had  slept  off  his  vodki,  he 
incessantly  complained  because  he  had  no 
money ;  if  the  mother  p.aid  a  visit  to  the 
benefactor,  she  also  ever  complained  of 
want  of  monev. 

“A  fine  thing  must  money  be !”  Por- 
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phyrius  thought ;  “  and  I  only  possess  two 
griwennicks  !  Ah  !  if  I  had  a  whole  chest 
full,  I  would  build  a  hut  and  sell  lollypops. 
When  the  schoolboys  went  past,  I  would 
say,  ‘  Do  not  despise  our  goods,  honored 
gentlemen.  Ofcour.se,  as  a  stick  of  bar¬ 
ley-sugar  costs  ten  kopeks,  you  M  ill  pay 
me  thirty  kopeks  for  it.’  ” 

Soon  after  he  began  to  indulge  in  little 
thefts.  "When  his  father,  for  instance,  re¬ 
ceived  his  M’ages,  he  M'ont  straight  to  the 
ptiblic  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  landlord. 
Thence  he  came  homo  more  drunk  than 
vodki  itself,  fell  on  the  bench  atid  snored  ; 
M'hereupon  Porphyrins  crept  up,  emptied 
all  his  pockets,  and  hid  the  proceeds  in  the 
loft,  M’rapj>ed  in  a  piece  of  rag.  Soon  after, 
Parashka  inspected  her  husband’s  pockets 
in  her  turn  :  “  Where  have  you  left  your 
raonev?”  But  he  could  only  twinkle  his 
eyclicls.  Of  course,  a  drunken  man,  what 
can  you  get  out  of  him?  lie  has  either 
drunk  it  or  lost  it. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  Porphyrins  was 
sent  into  an  office,  not  so  much  to  M’ritc 
as  to  run  to  the  nearest  pot-house  for  vod¬ 
ki  for  the  clerks.  In  this  he  Mas  ]>rinci- 
pally  eng.aged,  and  it  nmst  bo  allowed 
that  his  life  M'as  not  very  jolly  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  ;  one  pulled  his  hair,  another  jmked 
him  in  the  ribs ;  for  any  mistake  bloM’s 
r.aincd  on  him  directly  ;  in  such  a  place  a 
fellow  M'ould  sooner  be  de.ad.  And  for  all 
this  tyranny  ho  received  a  rouble  and  a 
half  in  paper  as  M’ages. 

Through  his  readiness  and  skill  he  gain¬ 
ed  the  confidence  of  the  captain  to  such 
an  extent,  th.at  ho  took  him  M’ith  him  to 
criminal  inquiries.  On  such  occasions  he 
displayed  extraordinary  qualities :  the 
captain,  for  instance,  couhl  sleep  the  sleep 
of  the  righteous  M’hile  Porphyrins  settled 
the  people  oft’,  received  the  thanks,  and 
arranged  every  thing  properly.  When  he 
reached  the  ago  of  tu’cnty,  the  captain 
himself  began  to  call  him  Porphyrins  Pe- 
trowitch.*  The  clerks,  too,  had  long  ago 
left  oft’ thrashing  him,  and,  indeed,  hardly 
dared  to  look  him  in  the  face.  At  the 
s:imc  time  he  established  such  regulations 
in  the  court,  that  oven  the  governor,  on 
inspecting  the  books,  could  not  find  a  sin¬ 
gle  defect,  but  drove  off  again. 

One  morning  the  captain  of  the  circle 
M’as  sitting  at  home  drinking  his  tea,  and 
feeling  as  jolly  as  possible.  lie  M’as  en¬ 
gaged  M’ith  pleasant  dreams — how  the 

*  In  the  addition  of  the  father’s  name,  “  Peter’s 
lun,”  respect  is  indicated. 


governor  pressed  his  hand  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  services,  and  promised  to  secure 
liim  promotion.  But  the  dreams  are  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  entrance  of  Porphyrins  Pe- 
trowitch : 

“  ‘  W elcome,  welcome !’  Demian  Ivanowitch 
e.xclsim.s.  ‘  I  M’as  almost  a.sleep,  my  dear  friend, 
over  delicious  dreams.  Have  you  any  request 
to  make  ? — if  so,  speak.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  have,’  Porphyrius  Petrowitch  re¬ 
plies,  in  some  embarrassment 

“  ‘  What  is  it?’ 

“  '  Well,  it  is  that  it  no  longer  suits  me  to  re¬ 
main  M'ith  you.  The  pay  is  small,  and  I  shall 
soon  reach  the  first  class.  Such  a  position  is 
not  fitted  to  my  talents.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  thee — really  sorry. 
Little  can  be  done,  as  thou  knowest  without 
thy  assistance.  Well,  if  thou  hast  ambitious 
views,  I  am  not  angry  with  thee.’ 

‘“lam  sorrj’,  very  sorry,  Demian  IvanoM'itch 
— ^for  your  sake,  I  feel  sorry :  but  that  is  not  the 
point’ 

“  ‘  What  dost  thou  desire  ?’ 

“  ‘  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  hand  me 
two  thoasand  roubles ;  not  as  a  loan,  but  merely 
as  a  reward  for  my  exertions  ?’ 

“‘lam  curious  to  know  why  I  owe  thee  this 
money.’ 

“  ‘  Various  documents  are  in  our  hands—’ 

“Demian  Ivanowitch  opened  Mide  hU  mouth. 

“  ‘  Documents !  What  documents  ?’  he  yells. 

‘  What  nonsense  art  thou  talking  to  me,  impu¬ 
dent  fellow?  Thou  hast  invent^  some  swin¬ 
dle.’ 

“  ‘  There  are  several  documents  in  existence, 
all  of  your  handwriting.  You  granted  mo  your 
confidence,  and  of  course  I  could  not  destroy 
your  notes,  for  that  would  have  been  indelicate, 
for  you  were  my  superior.  Now,  be  kind 
enough  to  remember  how  a  merchant  killed  a 
workman  by  misadventure;  you  wrote  me  a 
note,  bidding  me  to  settle  matters.  Do  you 
fancy,  Demian  Ivanowitch,  that  a  man  would 
give  up  such  documents  under  two  thousand  ? 
It  is  of  no  use,  I  tell  you  at  once.  I  only  do  it 
out  of  respect  for  you,  because  you  arc  my  su¬ 
perior,  and  treated  me  kindly.  Well,  I  have  a 
heart,  too.’ 

“  The  captain  all  but  had  a  paralytic  stroke, 
lie  sank  back  on  the  sofa,  and  did  not  rise 
again.  Water  was  poured  on  his  face,  however, 
and  he  gradually  recovered. 

“  ‘  G(^  has  punished  me  for  my  sins,’  he 
sighed ;  ‘  that  was  the  reason  I  nurtured  such  a 
viper.’ 

“  ‘  Really  and  truly,  Demian  Ivanowitch,  a 
viper;  but  be  good  enough  to  remember  that 

Jrour  sins  are  not  trivial  On  that  occasion  you 
et  a  munlerer  free,  and  brought  an  innocent 
man  to  the  lash;  and  you  have  compromised 
me,  a  very  lamb,  in  these  matters.  You  see, 
then,  that  looking  rightly  at  it,  two  thousand 
are  not  dear,  especially  as  all  the  documents  are 
in  evidence,  as  well  as  witnesses.  1  must  tell 
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you,  though,  that  I  require  the  two  thousand 
absolutely.  Judge  fur  yourself:  I  am  going  to 
the  governmental  town  ;  I  wL«h  to  obtain  a  situ¬ 
ation  worthy  of  my  talents ;  without  recommend¬ 
ations  nothing  can  be  done,  and  these  will  have 
to  be  bought’ 

“  What  was  the  result  ?  Deniian  Ivanowitch 
gave  him  the  money,  and  his  curse  in  the  bar¬ 
gain  ” 

Armed  with  two  thousand  solid  recom¬ 
mendations,  Porphyrins  dressed  himself 
decently  and  went  to  the  chief  town. 
Here  the  governor  deigned  to  remember 
his  extraordinary  attention  in  his  old  situ¬ 
ation,  and  gave  him  an  appointment,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
miraculous  honesty,  and  was  a  curse  to  all 
the  office.  Still,  he  fancied  that  he  did 
not  advance  with  sufficient  rapidity,  so  he 
hit  on  a  new  plan.  Tlie  governor  had 
the  fault  of  being  terribly  jealous  of  his 
cara  spoi‘a,  and,  of  course.  Porphyrins 
worked  himself  into  her  coniidence.  She 
soon  revealed  to  him  that  she  indulged 
in  a  sentimental  attachment  for  the  tutor 
of  her  children,  and  by  degrees  he  in¬ 
duced  her  to  intrust  him  with  the  letters 
that  passed,  in  perfect  innocence,  between 
them.  Armed  with  these.  Porphyrins  re¬ 
vealed  all  to  the  governor,  who  gave  his 
w'ife  a  most  tremendous  thrashing,  and 
placed  unbounded  confidence  thenceforth 
in  Porphyrins.  Thus  secured,  the  confi¬ 
dential  clerk  began  to  grow  more  indulg¬ 
ent,  and  the  result  was  that,  within  ten 
years.  Porphyrins  was  regarded  as  a  man 
w'orth  two  hundred  thousand  roubles. 
But  he  never  made  the  mistake  of  lower¬ 
ing  himself ;  if  a  man  wanted  to  bribe 
him,  it  always  began  with  fresh  caviare  ; 
and  what  followed  was  a  mystery  between 
himself  and  his  host.  But  no  one  had  to 
complain  of  breach  of  confidence  ;  if  Por 
phyrius  took  anything,  he  always  kept  his 
word,  and  was  naturally  on  velvet.  It 
might  be  an  expensive  luxury,  still,  the 
result  was  arrived  at  much  more  rapidly. 
No  wonder  that  Porphyrins  lived  respect¬ 
ed  and  respectable ;  married  a  rich  wid¬ 
ow,  and  is  in  strong  hopes  of  being  raised 
to  the  “  Tchin”  ere  long. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  dealt  with  the 
satirical  portion  of  our  author’s  work, 
and  indeed,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find 
any  thing  else  in  it.  Still,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  quote  the  following  touching 
episode  from  his  account  of  the  Russian 
prisons,  as  proving  that  ho  has  a  heart 
susceptible  of  better  feelings ; 


[J  uno, 

“  In  the  village  of  Berisino  a  fire  broke  out 
There  was  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  act  of  an 
incendiary,  and  all  that  was  left  was  to  discover 
the  culprit  During  my  inquiries,  a  pe.i8ant 
and  a  woman,  both  quite  young,  came  to  me 
and  accused  themselves  of  the  act.  At  the 
same  time  they  told  me  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  fully  and  clearly. 

“  ‘  What  induced  you  to  cause  this  fire  ?’  I 
asked. 

‘‘  Silence. 

“  ‘  Are  you  man  and  wife  ?’ 

“  It  was  proved  that  they  were  strange  to 
each  other,  but  both  no  longer  free,  for  cither 
was  married. 

“  ‘  Do  you  know  the  punishment  you  may 
expect  f’ 

“  ‘  We  know  it,  pappy — wo  know  it !’  they 
both  said ;  and  appeared  rather  pleased. 

“  One  thing  was  curious  to  roe.  From  what 
cause  could  a  peasant  and  a  woman,  hitherto 
strangers  to  eacli  other,  agree  to  commit  such  a 
crime  as  arson  ?  Had  this  doubt  not  existed, 
all  that  would  have  been  left  me  to  do  was  to 
verify  their  statements,  and  hand  over  the 
affair  to  the  courts.  But  I  can  never  satisfy 
myself  till  I  have  examined  a  matter  from 
.\lpha  to  Omega.  In  fact,  it  was  proved  that 
the  affair  had  happened  exactly  as  they  had 
stated,  but  I  learned  more  on  inquiry  :  the  two 
culprits  had  long  lived  on  intimate  terms.  t 

“‘Why,  then,  the  arson?’  I  asked  them, 
after  detwting  this  fact. 

“  It  was  a  long  time  ere  they  would  speak, 
till  I  told  them  that  an  explanation  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  might,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  sentence  being 
mitigated. 

‘“And  what  punishment  sliall  we  receive?’ 
the  peasant  asked. 

“  I  told  him,  and  both  seemed  very  miserable. 

Ailer  much  persuasion,  I  made  them  say  that 
they  loved  each  other  passionately,  and  had 
committed  the  crime  in  the  sole  hope  that  they 
would  be  transported  to  Siberia,  where  they 
could  be  married. 

“  You  ought  to  have  seen  their  despair,  and 
heard  their  groans,  when  they  learned  that  the 
crime  would  not  avail  them.  I  was,  myself, 
dispirited  at  my  di.^covery,  for,  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  a  reason  to  mitigate  the  sentence,  it  might 
be  easily  doubled  in  severity.  I  confess  that 
the  struggle  with  my  conscience  was  a  heavy 
one.  On  one  side,  I  .said  to  myself  that  the 
arson  was  purely  an  interlude,  and  that  the 
crime,  however  licavy,  aroused  a  sympathetic 
feeling ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  voice  spoke 
loudly  to  me — the  voice  of  duty  and  service — 
which  proved  to  me  that  I,  as  inquisitor,  had  no 
right  to  judge,  much  less  to  display  sympathy.” 


The  author  is  very  careful  ever  to 
insist  on  the  fact  that  his  sketches  refer  to 
the  past  alone ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  last 
chapter  the  past  is  buried.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious,  however,  that  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
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Lin,  even  with  his  iron  will,  w-os  unable  to 
suppress  the  official  corruption  among  his 
people ;  then,  can  tl»c  present  czar,  iu  live 


short  years,  have  so  entirely  eradicated 
it  that  it  m.ay  be  reckoned  among  the 
things  that  have  passed  away  ? 
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DiscornsFR  os  Sacravkstal  Occasioss.  By  Icha- 
BOD  8.  Spkncbr,  D.l).,  author  of  A  Pastor'* 
Sketche*.  etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  Gardner 
Spring,  D.l).  New-York:  Published  by  M.  W. 
Dodd.  1861.  Pp.  4C8. 

This  Tolume  contains  twenty-six  discourses  from 
tlic  pen  of  this  able  divine  and  minister  of  religion. 
Those  who  knew  the  man  and  the  Christian  minister 
in  his  earnest  fidelity  to  the  great  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel — the  power  of  his  intellect,  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  language  in  which  he  robed  his  ideas, 
the  fullness  and  richness  of  the  themes,  and  the  sol¬ 
emn  appeals  which  he  was  wont  to  send  forth  in  his 
pulilic  ministrations,  will  need  no  persuasion  prompt¬ 
ly  to  obtain  a  copy  of  these  discourses,  and  treasure 
them  up  as  sources  of  instruction  and  profit  in  time 
to  come. 

CcaaKNTS  AND  CoUNTitR-CcRiiEirrs  IS  Mkoical  S.  i- 
KscE,  WITH  Other  Addrkssks  and  Essays.  By 
Oliver  Wksdei-l  Holmes,  Parkman  Profe.ssor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Harvard  University, 
etc.,  etc.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1861. 
Pp.  406. 

This  is  a  volume  of  seven  addresses  relating  to 
the  various  opinions  and  views  which  are  entertained 
of  medical  science  and  kindred  topics  by  mcdiciU 
men.  The  second  address  is  entitled  //umteopnth;/ 
and  its  Kindred  Delusion*.  This  application  of  the 
word  “  delusions  ’’  to  a  department  of  medical  sci¬ 
ence,  a  practice  or  treatment  which  so  many  physi- 
cian.s  of  character  and  talent  have  adopted,  seems  to 
smack  somewhat  of  arrogance,  on  the  part  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  It  may  be  a  delusion  or  it  may  not  be  ;  we 
shall  not  sit  in  judgment  in  the  ca.se ;  but  men  of 
learning  and  science  are  hardly  thus  deserving  of  a 
))laee  in  the  category  of  deluded  men.  Dr.  liolmes 
is  a  111.011  of  eminent  and  acknowledgc-d  talents,  and 
fills  a  [lO.st  of  high  honor  in  a  leading  university. 
This  volume  of  addresses  sparkles  with  many  bril¬ 
liant  thoughts  in  a  style  qcite  characteristic  of  their 
author.  The  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Holmes 
will  hardly  fail  to  purchase  and  read  his  book.  We 
have  come  to  the  opinion  from  long  observation, 
that  Uioks  published  by  Ticknor  A  Fields  must  be, 
of  course,  worthy  of  purchase  and  (icrusal. 

“  The  Old  Woman.” — Look  into  yonder  window  : 
what  do  you  see  f  Nothing  ».eir,  surely  ;  notliing 
but  what  the  angels  have  looked  smilingly  down 
upon  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together; 
Qotliing  but  a  loving  mother  hushing  upon  her  faith¬ 


ful  breast  a  willing  babe,  whose  little  life  hangs  by  a 
slender  thread.  Mortal  lips  have  said,  ‘‘The  f>oy 
must  die.”  A  mother's  Aope  never  dies.  She 
clasps  him  closer  to  her  breast,  and  gazes  upwards  ; 
food  and  sleep  and  rest  are  forgotten,  so  that  the 
little  flickering  taper  die  not  out.  Gently  upon  her 
soft,  warm  breast  she  woos  for  it  baby  slumbers ; 
long,  weary  nights,  up  and  down  the  cottage  floor 
she  paces,  soothing  its  restless  moaning.  Suns  rise 
and  set — stars  jiale — seasons  come  and  go;  she 
heeds  them  not,  so  that  those  languid  eyes  but  beam 
brightness  Down  the  meadow — by  the  brook— on 
the  hill-side — she  seeks  with  him  the  health-restor¬ 
ing  breeze.  God  be  praised  I  health  comes  at  last ! 
What  joy  to  see  the  rosy  flush  mantle  on  the  pallid 
cheek  1  what  joy  to  see  the  shrunken  limbs  grow 
round  with  health !  what  joy  to  see  the  damp,  thin 
locks  grow  crisp  and  glossy  I  What  matter  though 
the  knitting  lie  neglected,  or  the  spinning-wheel  Im 
dumb,  so  that  the  kite  or  ball  but  please  his  boyish 
fancy,  and  prompt  the  gleeful  shout!  What  matter 
that  the  coarser  fare  be  her*,  so  that  the  daintier 
morsels  pass  hi*  rosy  lips  ?  \Vhat  matter  that  her 
robe  lie  threadbare,  so  that  hi*  graceful  limbs  be 
clad  in  Joseph’s  rainliow  coat  t  What  matter  that 
her  couch  be  hard,  so  that  hi*  sunny  head  rests  on  a 
downy  pillow?  What  matter  that  her  slender  purse 
be  empty,  so  that  hi*  childish  heart  may  never  know 
denial  ?  Years  roll  on.  llie  mother's  eye  grows 
dim,  her  glossy  locks  are  silvered,  her  limbs  are 
sharp  and  shrunken,  her  footsteps  slow  and  totter¬ 
ing.  And  the  boy  ?  the  cherished  Joseph  ?  he  of 
the  bold,  bright  eye,  and  sinewy  limb,  and  bounding 
step?  Surely  from  his  kind  hand  shall  flowers 
strewn  on  the  dim,  downward  path  to  the  dark  val¬ 
ley  ;  surely  will  her  son's  strong  arm  be  hers  to  lean 
on  ;  his  voice  of  music  sweeter  to  her  dull  ear  than 
seraphs’  singing.  No,  no!  the  hum  of  busy  life  has 
struck  upon  his  ear,  drowning  the  voice  ol'love.  He 
has  become  a  Man!  refined,  fastidious;  and  to  his 
forgetful,  unfilial  heart  (God  forgive  him)  the  mother 
who  bore  him  is  only — “  The  Old  Woman  — Pern 
Leave*. 

A  Traveler’s  Tale:  Ptramid  or  Ferpentr — 
A  traveler  in  South  America  writes :  “  In  the  sav¬ 
annas  of  izaenbo,  in  Guiana,  I  saw  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  spectacle  that  can  be  .seen  ;  and  although  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  the  inhabitants,  no  traveler  has  ever 
mentioned  it.  We  were  ten  men  on  horseback,  two 
of  whom  took  the  lend,  in  order  to  sound  the  pas¬ 
sage,  while  I  preferred  to  skirt  the  great  forest.  t)ne 
of  the  blacks  who  formed  the  vanguard  returned  at 
full  gallop,  and  called  to  me :  ‘  Here,  Sir,  come  and 
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■ee  the  serpents  in  a  pile  !’  He  pointed  out  to  me  | 
■omethiug  elevated  in  the  middle  of  the  aaranna,  : 
or  swamp,  which  looked  like  a  bundle  of  arms.  One 
of  the  compaii  j  then  said  :  ‘  This  is  certainly  one  of 
tlie  assemblages  of  serpents  which  heap  themselves  ! 
on  each  other  after  a  violent  tempest ;  1  have  heard  ^ 
of  these,  but  have  never  seen  any ;  let  us  proceed 
cautiously,  and  not  go  too  near.'  We  were  within 
twenty  paces  of  it ;  the  terror  of  our  horses  pre-  ! 
vented  our  nearer  approach,  to  which  none  of  us 
were  inclined.  On  a  sudden,  the  pyramid  mass  be¬ 
came  agitated;  horrible  hissings  issued  from  it. 
Thousands  of  serpents,  rolled  spirally  on  c.'tch  other, 
shot  forth  out  of  their  circle  their  hideous  heads,  ' 
and  presented  their  enormous  darts  and  fiery  eyes  to  ' 
us.  I  own  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  back  ;  but  ' 
when  I  saw  this  formidable  phalanx  remaining  at 
its  post,  appearing  to  be  more  disposed  to  defend 
itself  than  to  attack  us,  I  rode  around  in  order  to  ] 
view  its  order  of  battle,  which  faced  the  enemy  on  i 
every  side.  I  then  sought  what  could  be  the  design  | 
of  this  numerous  assemblage,  and  1  concluded  that  . 
this  species  of  seri>ents  dre^cd  some  enemy,  which 
might  be  the  great  serpent,  or  cayman ;  and  that  ' 
they  reunited  themselves  after  seeing  this  enemy,  in 
order  to  resist  in  a  mass.’’ — London  paper.  \ 


I 
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The  CaxpaKA  Mcsecm  at  Rouk. — The  celebrat¬ 
ed  museum  which  was  collected  by  the  Marchese 
Cam(>ana  with  so  much  artistic  and  scientific  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  with  a  passion  which  has  never  been  ex¬ 
ceeded,  has  been  divided,  lotted  out,  and  sold.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  splendid  mu¬ 
seum  was  that  it  was  a  continuous  monumental  his¬ 
tory  of  art — a  history  at  the  same  time  through 
tliirty  centuries  of  the  civilization  of  Italy  and  the 
world.  It  has  been,  therefore  the  special  object  of 
Campana  to  preserve  it  in  all  its  entirety,  and  seve¬ 
ral  advantageous  offers  have  been  made  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  poriions  of  the  collection,  which  were, 
however,  refused.  Thus,  the  Uritish  government 
made  an  offer,  I  am  informed,  of  £30,(K)I)  for  a  part, 
and  tils  French  government  offered  3,000,(S)0  francs 
for  a  selection  of  the  articles  of  the  museum,  both 
of  wliich  were  declined  when  the  museum  was 
the  property  of  Campana.  At  this  political  crisis, 
however,  when  money  is  wanted  for  oppression,  the 
Papal  government,  into  whose  hands  the  collection 
has  passed,  from  circumstances  well  known  to  the 
world,  has  permitted  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  make 
a  selection  of  the  gems  of  the  museum,  for  150,iK0 
Roniaii  scudi.  At  the  moment  the  contract  was  being 
drawn  up,  an  offer  arrived  from  another  government, 
I  believe  the  French,  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
museum  at  the  price  of  7,0<>0,<K)o  francs ;  but  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  carried  the  day,  and  bus  licen 
permitted  to  rifle  the  collection  of  its  gems,  giving 
160,000  scudi  as  hush-money— for  to  sjieak  of  such 
a  sum  as  the  value  of  the  articles  would  be  absurd. 
The  Papal  government,  by  such  an  act.  has  not  only 
done  an  injury  to  Italy  by  thus  destroying  its  monu¬ 
mental  story — has  not  only  consulted  badly  for  its 
pecuniary  interests  by  selling  articles  of  inapprecia¬ 
ble  value  for  a  mess  of  pottage,'  but  has  broken 
faith  with  Campana.  When  the  Marchese  Cani)iiina 
gave  up  the  collection,  under  the  unhappy  circum¬ 
stances  so  well  known,  a  verbal  notice  was  given  to 
him,  I  am  assured,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
Cardioal-tiecretary  of  State,  and  the  Pope,  that  the 
collection  should  be  preserved  entire  and  kept  in 
the  country.  He  has,  therefore,  made  a  protest 
against  the  sale  both  to  the  Papal  government  and 
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to  the  Minister  of  Russia,  though,  as  you  may  be¬ 
lieve,  without  producing  any  results.  The  Emperor 
makes  no  account  of  it,  and  the  Pope  king  is  not 
bound  by  his  word.  The  objects  sold  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  are  as  follows  ;  2 1  primitive  vases, 
14  with  black  vaniish ;  138  Etruscan  vasts  of  the 
primitive  style ;  10  Rithon ;  38  Aretini ;  86  Kola 
vases  ;  24  Cuin«  vases  ;  35  vases  of  Rome  and  Mag¬ 
na  Grascia ;  23  candlesticks — bronzes  ;  4  trophies ; 
7  pieces  of  arms ;  3  ditto  ;  6  candelabra ;  20  look¬ 
ing-glasses;  14  different  objects;  22  vases;  14 
pieces  of  sculpture.  Statues,  busts,  sarcophagi,  an 
object  in  gold,  79.  All  this  for  the  precise  sum  of 
160,000  scudi ;  734  piece.'t,  which,  as  each  consti¬ 
tutes  a  portion  of  a  complete  collection,  destroys 
the  peculiar  value  of  the  entire  museum.  Amongst 
the  statues,  it  is  asserted,  are  the  Nine  Muses,  which 
are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  Vatican. — iMier 
ftotn  Rome. 

Will  or  tiik  Late  Duchess  or  Kent. — The 
will  of  her  royal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was 
proved  in  tlic  principal  registry  on  the  third  of  this 
month  by  the  Prince-Consort,  the  sole  executor. 
This  will,  emanating  from  so  distingui.shed  a  person¬ 
age  as  the  mother  of  her  Majesty,  will,  we  {Illustrat¬ 
ed  Neu!»)  are  aswured,  be  read  with  great  inteiest  by 
all  classes.  Under  tUs  conviction  we  give  the  doc¬ 
ument  entire ;  “  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  me,  Victoria  Marie  Louise,  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
.'^trathern.  I  hereby  revoke  all  other  wills  and  co¬ 
dicils  made  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore.  1  give, 
devise,  and  l^queath  to  my  dearly-beloved  daugh¬ 
ter,  her  Majesty  Queen  V'ictoria,  all  my  real  and  |>er- 
sonal  estate  what8<)ever  and  wheresoever  whereof  I 
may  be  seized,  iwssessed,  intere.sted  in,  or  entitled 
un'o  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  hold  the  same 
unto  my  said  daughter,  her  succt'ssors,  and  assigns 
absolutely.  I  ap|H>int  my  dearly-beloved  son-in-law 
and  nephew,  his  royal  highm'ss  All>ert  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  and  Gotlia,  Prince-Consort,  sole  executor.  In 
witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  this  2('th 
day  of  March,  1860. — Victoria.’’  **  Signed  and  de¬ 
clared  by  her  niyal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  Strathern  as  and  for  her  last  will  and  testament 
in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  her  presence,  (all  being 
present  at  the  same,)  at  her  rcque.«t,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  each  other,  have  sul>scril>ed  our  names  as 
witnes-ses. — G.  Couper,  principal  equerry  to  her 
royal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Frogmore ; 
Ram.say  H.  Couper,  clerk  in  the  War-office,  residing 
in  Frogmore.”  The  will  of  her  late  royal  highness 
exhibits  a  perfect  s|>ecimen  of  beautiful  penmanship. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  of  remarkable  neatness  and 
perspicuity,  and  is  so  exceedingly  brief  as  merely  to 
occupy  a  portion  only  of  one  side  of  foolscap  paper. 
The  personalty  was  sworn  under  £30,000. 

Tihf.-oun  at  Edinouroii  Castle. — It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  lieforc  the  close  of  the  present  month  the  au¬ 
dible  time  signal  at  Edinburgh  Castle  will  lie  brought 
into  daily  operation.  The  time-gun  is  established  in 
connection  with  the  time-ball  on  the  Calton-hill,  which 
was  set  up  some  years  ago  as  a  time  signal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  also  for  the 
port  of  Leith.  It  was  found,  however,  that  Ira- 
qucntly  the  signal  was  invisible  through  fug  or  haze, 
and  Mr.  Hewat,  a  mcrdiaiit  in  Edinburgh,  some  time 
ago  suggested  that  the  signal,  which  is  worked  from 
the  Ob.servatory  on  the  Calton-bill,  sliould  be  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  an  electric  wire  with  a  gun  on 
the  Castle  battery,  which  should  be  discharged  siuiul- 
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Uneously  with  the  fall  of  the  tirac-ball.  The  Bug- 
gedlion  is  now  Wing  carried  into  execution.  A  gun 
lias  been  granted  by  government  for  the  purpose, 
but  otlierwise  the  expense  of  putting  up  and  main¬ 
taining  the  signal  has  been  undertaken  by  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  a  subscription  has  been  commenced  in  or¬ 
der  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  purpose.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  is  in  course  of  construction  by  Messrs.  Ritchie, 
Edinburgh,  and  one  part  of  it  is  to  consist  of  a  single 
strand  of  electric  wire  suspended  from  the  C'altou- 
hill  to  the  Castle  in  one  stretch  of  1400  yards,  and 
which,  being  elevated  about  100  to  12i)  feet  above 
the  level  of  Princes-street,  will  be  quite  invisible  to 
the  eye.  The  directory  map  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  about  to  be  published  for  1801—62,  will  be 
marked  with  a  series  of  circles  showing  the  exact 
time  that  will  elapse  between  the  discharge  and  the 
sound  of  the  gun  reaching  any  point  upon  the  map. 
The  institution  of  this  ordnance  signal  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  time  ball  at  the  Calton-hill  Olwerva- 
tory  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  and 
should  the  experiment  prove  successful  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  lead  to  its  adoption  elsewhere. — London  Star. 

The  CiurRL  Rotxl  in  tub  Savoy. — Tlie  an¬ 
cient  Chapel  Royal  in  the  Savoy,  which  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Duchy  of  laincaster,  has  been 
opened  by  two  services,  at  the  first  of  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  preached.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  church  is  in  every  way  complete.  The 
beautiful  heraldic  devices  on  the  ceiling  have  been 
brought  out  with  great  effect,  and  are  perhaps  the 
finest  s{>ecimen  of  such  works  of  art  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  For  a  long  series  of  years  they  wore  hidden 
under  repeated  coats  of  whitewash,  but  in  1843  .Mr. 
John  Cochrane,  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  having 
been  appointed  chapel  warden,  brought  his  antiqua¬ 
rian  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  neglected  ceiling, 
liis  exertions  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
those  exquisite  devices  which,  from  the  south  to  the 
center,  are  those  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas¬ 
ter,  while  tiiose  from  the  center  to  the  north  repre¬ 
sent  various  incidents  connected  with  the  cross  and 
passion  of  the  Saviour.  Two  new  panels  and  sever¬ 
al  pipes  have  been  added  to  the  organ.  One  or  two 
modem  monuments  at  the  south  end,  which  were 
injured  by  tlie  fire,  have  been  restored.  All  the  an- 
c'.ent  monuments  at  the  north  end  were  uninjured. 

The  New  RniNB  Rridoe. — The  inauguration  of 
the  bridge  of  Kehl,  connecting  the  Strasburg  and 
Daden  railways,  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.,  as  ati- 
nounced.  A  train  arrived  at  Strasburg  from  Paris 
the  preceding  evening  with  the  persons  invited,  and 
the  next  morning,  at  nine,  another  train  proceeded 
to  the  bridge  with  the  guests.  After  crossing  the 
bridge  the  train  stopped,  and  the  company  aligliting 
examined  the  works  in  every  part  The  train  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Stra.sburg,  where  a  grand  banquet 
was  given  in  the  evening,  at  the  Hotel  dc  Parks. 
The  dinner  la.stcd  nearly  three  hours,  and  at  the  des¬ 
sert  toasts  were  proposed  to  the  health  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Haden,  the  Ein|>cror  Napoleon,  and  to  the 
intimate  alliance  of  France  and  Germany.  8[>eeches 
were  delivered  by  M.  Perdonnet,  on  the  side  of 
France,  and  by  the  Minister  of  Baden  on  the  side  of 
Germany.  Next  day  a  grand  Jett  was  to  be  given 
at  Baden. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  casy-chair  for  a  dis¬ 
contented  man. 


A  Frencii  Veteran. — The  oldest  General  in 
France  is  just  dead — namely,  the  Baron  de  Bruno, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  ninety-five.  He  was 
bom  at  Pondicherry,  and  brought  to  France  by  his 
uncle,  M.  Law,  of  Ijauriston,  and  placed  in  the  Artil¬ 
lery  School  at  Donai.  When  the  Revolution  broke 
out  he  was  suspect*  d  of  Royalism,  and  only  escaped 
the  seafluld  by  entering  the  Legion  of  La  Nievro. 
He  made  the  campaigns  of  179;i-5;  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Alps  in  1796;  in  Italy  and  Switzerland 
in  1797-8;  in  18<'i6  he  liecame  aid-de-camp  to 
liouis.  King  of  Holland,  who  in  18U8  made  him  a 
Genei-al  of  Division,  and  Master  of  the  Horse.  After 
the  fall  of  Louis,  the  Baron  returned  to  France,  ai,d 
setved  in  the  campaigns  of  1811-12.  He  was  of  the 
avant-garde  of  the  King  of  Naples  during  the  fatal 
retreat,  when  the  latter  had  five  horses  killed  under 
him ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  Sacred  Battalion 
charged  to  watch  over  the  life  of  the  emperor.  He 
was  a  prisoner  in  Hungary  in  1813-14.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  bricadc  of  light  cavalry  at  Waterloo,  and, 
says  the  Mouiteur  de  I'Armee,  “  it  was  this  brigade 
which  destroyed  the  famous  column  of  English  dra¬ 
goons  tliat  hod  traversed  like  a  whirlwind  a  portion 
of  the  French  army.”  Baron  de  Bruno  retired  in 
1833.  He  leaves  one  son  a  General  in  the  army,  and 
another  Inspector  General  of  Finance. 

A  New  Tunnel  TiiRoroii  the  Alps — A  Pied¬ 
montese  commission  has  just  been  charged  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  question  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Alps  which 
separate  Italy  from  Switzerland.  Different  plans 
have  been  laid  before  it,  passing  by  the  Saint  Goth- 
ard,  the  Ltikmanier,  the  Splugen,  the  Bernardino,  and 
the  Septimer.  The  commi.ssion  will  have  to  de¬ 
cide  through  which  of  the  above  mountains  the  tun¬ 
nel  ran  be  most  easily  and  most  advantageomsly  cut. 
The  Lukmanier  appears  to  promise  the  greatest  fa¬ 
cilities,  as  it  is  lower  than  any  of  the  others,  but  as 
a  set-off,  the  line  of  railway  to  be  connected  with 
the  tunnel  through  that  mountain  would  be  154  ki¬ 
lometres  (five  eighths  of  a  mile  each)  in  length,  while 
if  it  were  to  pass  through  the  Saint  Gothard  it  would 
only  be  133,  and  through  the  Splugen  PJib  The 
two  lines  by  the  Saint  Gothard  and  the  Lukmanier 
are  each  estimated  at  a  cost  of  ninety  millions  of 
francs,  and  that  by  the  Splugen  at  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lion!).  If,  in  the  examination  of  the  question,  the 
only  object  were  to  put  Italy  simply  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  Central  Switzerland  and  Ba.sle,  the  .^nt 
Gothard  would  certainly  have  the  preferenec,  but  if 
this  line  is  to  open  an  easy  road  to  (ieimany  and 
Belgium,  Genoa  and  Turin  will  advo<-ate  the  line  of 
Lukmanier,  and  Milan  tliat  of  the  Saint  Gothard. 

Vert  interesting  and  important  discoveries  in 
Egyptian  antiquities  have  recently  been  made  at 
Memphis,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Manette.  Upon 
a  limestone  slab  were  found  the  names  of  sixty-three 
kings  anterior  to  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids. 
The  temple  of  Edfon,  the  oldest  and  best  preserved 
in  the  whole  world,  has  been  exhumed,  and  it  is  so 
mngnifio'nt  as  to  excite  the  astonisliinent  of  all  who 
have  seen  it. 

Obstinacy  or  the  Sea  Horse. — The  walrus  is  an 
obstinate  animal,  and  docs  not  ily  on  the  ap[>roach 
of  man ;  on  the  contrary,  forming  themselves  into  a 
bo<ly,  they  go  and  meet  him,  and  resist  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  proceed.  W'hen  a  company  of  travel¬ 
ers  meet  tlieac  animals  on  the  shore,  ^ey  are  forced 
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to  fight  th«r  w«y  through  them  ;  and  if  the  walruses 
are  pelted  with  stones,  they  gnaw  tliem  with  their 
teet^  but  afterwards  attack  the  men  with  redoubled 
fury,  rending  the  air  with  tlic  most  tremendous 
growling.  These  animahs  seem  to  l)e  fully  aware  of 
the  effect  of  united  resistance  and  attack,  and  also 
of  the  utility  of  keeping  in  masses  and  ranks ;  for 
should  any  one  of  them  attempt  to  retreat,  those  in 
his  rear  fall  upon  and  compel  him  to  keep  in  the 
ranks,  or  kill  him.  Sumetinics  it  happens  that,  when 
one  walrus  attempts  to  stop  another,  who  is  retreat¬ 
ing,  they  all  begin  to  suspect  each  other  of  being  in¬ 
clined  to  fly,  and,  in  that  case,  the  contest  often  be¬ 
comes  universal.  When  two  arc  fighting  writh  one, 
the  others  come  to  the  aid  of  the  weaker  aide. 
While  they  are  thus  fighting  on  the  land,  others  that 
are  in  the  water  raise  their  heads,  and  look  on  for  a 
time,  till  they  also  become  enraged,  swim  to  shore, 
and  join  in  the  combat. — CuattU't  JlluMtrated  iVaf- 
ural  HUtory. 

Rkcovery  or  aw  Ancient  Gcn  from  toe  Tuavbs. 
— While  an  anchor  was  being  dragged  recently,  near 
the  Ulythe  Sand,  in  the  Thames,  a  very  old  cannon 
of  antique  form,  and  greatly  eiceeding  in  length 
those  used  at  the  present  day,  was  picked  up.  It  is 
said  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  fishermen 
on  the  river  have  been  suflercrs  by  losing  their  nets 
on  the  spot  where  the  gun  was  picked  up,  it  having 
presented  an  olistruction  which,  from  generation  to 
generation  of  fishermen,  lias  always  been  called 
“  The  Wreck.”  It  was  found  in  nine  fathoms  of 
water,  in  a  part  much  frequented  by  trawlers,  and 
was  much  corroded  and  partly  covered  with  old 
nets. 

Glass  Cask.s. — A  new  kind  of  cask  has  just  been 
invented  which  is  replacing,  it  is  said,  in  the  South 
of  France,  those  now  made  of  wood.  They  are  made 
of  glass,  and  of  different  sixes  to  contain  from  five  to 
one  hundred  litres.  Among  the  advantages  they 
pos.sess  may  be  mentioned  that  they  arc  proof 
against  all  leakage  and  evaporation,  and  keep  the  li¬ 
quid  placed  in  them  fre^  and  pure  to  the  last. 
They  are  stronger,  when  kept  stationary,  than  the 
wooden  casks,  having  in  the  experiments  made  with¬ 
stood  a  pressure  which  shattered  the  ordinary  casks 
to  piec'cs. 

Woman’s  Wit. — There  is  a  quality  infinitely  more 
intoxicating  to  the  female  mind  than  knowledge — 
this  is  wit,  the  most  captivating,  but  the  most  dread¬ 
ed  of  all  talents  ;  the  most  dangerous  to  those  who 
have  it,  and  tlie  mo.^t  feared  by  those  who  have  it  not. 
A  woman  who  possesses  this  quality  has  received  a 
most  dangerous  present,  perhaps  not  less  so  than 
beauty  itself ;  especially  if  it  be  not  sheathed  in  a 
temper  peculiarly  inoffensive,  chastised  liy  a  m;)8t 
correct  judgment,  and  restrained  by  more  prudence 
than  falls  to  the  common  lot  Those  who  actually 
possess  this  rare  talent  can  not  be  too  abstinent  in 
tlie  use  of  it.  It  often  makes  admirers,  but  it  never 
makes  fr'ends. — Hannah  Mart. 

Photographs  of  Defaced  Writing.  —  A  fac¬ 
simile  of  a  MS.  has  been  reproduced  photographical¬ 
ly  by  M.  Silvy.  It  was  the  “  Sforza  .Manuscript.” 
Kot  only  is  the  copy  more  legible  tlian  the  original, 
but  certain  passages  which  could  not  be  deciphered 
on  tlie  old  parchment  have  been  actually  revived ; 
and  this  is  particularly  visible  on  the  last  page. 


where  a  note,  written  in  German  under  the  signa¬ 
ture,  has  become  both  visible  and  legible,  wliils 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  left  on  the  original.  M.  Fi- 
guier,  who  mentions  this  circumstance  in  the  Prente, 
explains  it  as  follows;  “During  the  photographic 
process,  the  brilliant  and  polished  parts  of  the  parch¬ 
ment  reflect  light  much  better  than  those  where  the 
ink  has  been  deposited.  However  colorless  it  may 
ap|>ear,  the  ink  has  not  lo.st  its  anti-pbotographio 
qualities,  opposed  to  the  photogenic  ones  of  the 
parchment;  and,  thanks  to  this  opiiosition,  black 
characters  may  be  obtained  on  the  sensitive  surface, 
in  return  for  much  paler  ones  on  the  original.” — 
Galignani. 

Humboldt  as  a  Courtier. — His  connection  with 
the  Courtwras  the  snare,  the  vexation,  and  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Humboldt’s  life.  The  wise  always  knew  it 
must  be  so;  the  world  now  knows  that  it  was  so. 
The  King  and  Court  were  not  to  blame  for  this.  It 
was  honorable  to  tlie  King  to  honor  intellectual 
achievement  in  Humboldt ;  and  he  paid  his  homage 
as  well  as  he  eoiild.  If  the  philosopher  did  nut  as¬ 
sert  the  value  of  his  own  leisure  and  quiet,  how  was 
any  body  in  a  different  position  in  life  to  understand 
it  1  Savans  and  philosophers  understand  it ;  but 
princes  can  not.  I  know  that  when  Humboldt  came 
over  in  the  King’s  train,  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  scientific  and  literary  men  who 
met  him  were  concerned  and  humbled  at  the  specta¬ 
cle.  That  grand  and  noble  head  was  out  of  place  in 
a  courtier  train  ;  the  philosopher's  time  was  not  his 
own,  nor  liLs  freedom  to  go  and  come.  Hu  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  realm  of  knowledge  W'as  dis¬ 
crowned  in  the  pre.sence  of  political  royalty  ;  his 
thoughts  were  subject  to  the  beck  and  call  of  an¬ 
other  ;  his  will  w;is  not  his  own ;  and  his  ribbons 
and  stars  were  but  counterfeit  decorations  in  his 
case. — Once  a  Week. 

Spots  on  toe  Sun. — There  are  now  five  distinct 
clusters  of  spots  traveling  the  ili.sk  of  the  sun,  visible 
through  an  oiaiinary  and  slightly-smoked  telew-ope. 
During  the  hot  summer  of  1807  it  is  recorded  that 
there  were  many  of  great  magnitude ;  and  during 
the  cold  and  wet  summer  of  1823  there  were  none ; 
but  then  in  the  cold  and  backward  sea-so  s  of  1886 
and  1837  these  spots  appeared  frequently,  as  they 
have  done  throughout  the  present  cold  and  stormy 
weather.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  remark¬ 
able  excavations  exercise  any  influence  on  our  at¬ 
mosphere  is  a  popular  fallacy,  or  at  any  rate  prema¬ 
ture. 

A  Dat  too  Late. — La  Fontaine  was  so  absent  as 
to  call  and  visit  a  friend  whose  funeral  he  had  at¬ 
tended.  He  was  much  surprised  at  first ;  but  recol¬ 
lecting  himself,  said :  “  It  is  true  enough,  fur  I  was 
there.” 

A  Simile. — The  old  Duke  of  Cumlierland  was 
one  night  playing  at  hazard  at  Heaufort  Hou.se,  with 
a  great  heap  of  gold  before  him,  when  somebody 
said  “  he  looked  like  the  prodigal  son  and  the  fatted 
calf,  both.” 

How  TO  Risk  Early  in  the  Morning. — “I  do 
wish  1  could  be  cured  of  lying  in  bed  so  late  in  the 
morning,”  said  a  lazy  hu^and,  lounging  upon  his 
pillow.  “  Well,  I  will  try  the  water  cure,”  said  his 
wife,  pouring  a  pitchcrfull  on  him. 


